


PREFACE 

It is the customaiy privilege of the author to meet you 
at the threshold, as it were, bid you welcome, and in his 
own person explain more fully and freely than he may 
elsewhere the plan and intent of his book. After you 
have crossed this imaginary boundary you may judge for 
yourself, weigh and consider, and condemn even with 
scant regard for the author^s feelings; for as a guest it is 
your privilege. But here outside I am still speaking as 
one with authority and unabashed; for I know not, and 
will not let myself fancy, how the reader will censure me. 
Though the little that need be said may be said briefly, I 
trust the reader will be a reader gentle enough to permit 
me graciously thi^ word of general comment upon the 
whole work. 

From the mediaeval Ladies' Book, of a kind that will be 
referred to in the following pages, to the very latest volume 
of Social England, or more aptly, perhaps, to the most local 
and frivolous Woman's World edited by an Eve in your 
daily paper, all the little repositories of ebbing gossip help 
immensely in the composition of a picture of the life of 
any period. They are not history; by the dignified his- 
torian of a few generations ago they weie neglected if not 
scorned; but more and more are they coming to their own 
as material for history. In like manner the volume hardly 
claims to be a formal history, but rather ancillary to history. 
It has been the aim to present pictures from history, scenes 
from the lives of historic women, but above and through all 
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to give as definite an idea as might be of the life of women 
at various periods in the history of mediset^al France, 

The keenness of your appetite for the repast spread will 
be the measure of the author^s success. But whether I 
have been successful or not, the purpose was as has been 
said. Figures more or less familiar in history have been se- 
lected as the centrepieces; but scaicely anywheie have I felt 
myself bound to expound at length the political history of 
France: that was a business in which few women had a con- 
trolling voice, however lively their interest may have been, 
however pitifully or tragically their fate may have been in- 
fluenced by battle or politics or mere masculine capricious 
passion. 

“ Theirs not to reason why ; 

Theirs but to do or die/' 

may be said of the soldier. Of these women of mediaeval 
France, as of all in the good days of old, it might be better 
said that it was not even Iheiis to do; the relief of action 
was not theirs; but to suffer and to die, without question. 
Yet the life was not all pain and suffeikg and sadness, as 
the scenes depicted will show. It is merely that the 
laughter has fallen fainter and fainter and died away — 
comedy perishes too often with the age that laughed at it 
— while the tears have left their stain. 

With this little hint to the reader I have done, and let 
the book tell him more if he please. To those who helped 
me in the writing of, nay, who made it possible to write 
this book, my gratitude is none the less strong that I do 
not write them down in the catalogue. Many a page will 
bring back vividly to them as well as to me the circum- 
stances under which it was written. May these memories 
sweeten my thanks to them. 

Pierce Butler. 

New Orleans, 
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IN THE DAYS OF THE CAPETIAN KINGS * 

In the older conception, history was a record chiefly of 
battles, of intrigues, of wicked deeds; it was true that the 
evil that men did lived after them; at least, the even tenor 
of their ways was passed over without notice by the 
chroniclers, and only a salient point, a great battle or a 
great crime, attracted attention, if little but deeds of viO“ 
lence is recorded about men, still less notice does the 
average mediaeval chronicler condescend to bestow upon 
women. History has been unjust to women, and this is 
preeminently the case in the history of France at the period 
with which we are to begin in this chapter. The age of 
the good King Robert was an age of warfare; the basic 
principle of feudalism was military service; and what posi- 
tion could women occupy in a social system dependent upon 
force? The general attitude toward women is hinted at by 
the very fact that, in the great war epic of Roland^, the love 
story, upon which a modern poet would have laid much 
stress, is entirely subordinated; it is the hero and his mar- 
vellous valor that the poet keeps before us. The heroine, 
if she can be so called, the sister of Roland^s brother in 
arms, Oliver, is not once named by the hero. In the 
midst of the battle, when Roland proposes to sound his horn 
to summon Chailemagne to his aid, Oliver reproaches him: 

“ Par ceste meie barbe \ 

Se puis vedeir ma gente soror Aide, 

Vos ne gerroz jamais entre sa brace.” 
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[By my beard! if I live to see my sister, the beautiful 
Aude, you shall never be her husband!] After this she 
is mentioned no more until Charlemagne returns to Aix 
with the sad news of Roland's heroic death. Then comes 
to him la belle Aude to ask where is her betrothed Roland. 
**Thou askest me for one who is dead/' says Charle- 
magne; ^^but I will give thee a better man, my son and 
heir, Louis/' '4 understand thee not," replies Aude, 
^^God foibid that I should survive Roland!" She falls 
fainting at the emperor's feet, and when he lifts her up 
he finds her dead. Then he calls four countesses, who 
bear the body into a convent and inter it, with great pomp, 
near the altar, — ( 11 . 3705-3731.) La belle Aude has ful- 
filled her mission when she dies for love of Roland. If 
she had been on the battlefield, she might have dressed 
Roland's wounds, since the rdle of physician and nurse 
was frequently played by women. Otherwise there is 
little use for women in an age of warfare, and so we shall 
find most of the good women passed over in silence, and 
only those of more masculine traits pronrinent in the earlier 
parts of our story. 

Befoie we can begin the story of those women whose 
names have come down to us from the France of the year 
1000, it is necessary to have some sort of understanding 
of the social, if not of the political, condition of France, to 
learn what sort of influences environed and moulded the 
lives of women in those days. Such a survey of society, 
indeed, will be useful for the whole period of the Middle 
Ages, and will serve as a background for the figures of the 
women we shall have to consider, whether they be saints 
or sinners. 

At the beginning of the reign of the good King Robert, 
the France over which he ruled was still scarcely consoli- 
dated. The power of the kings of France hardly yet 
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extended, in reality, over more than the little duchy of 
France, a territory bounded, roughly, by the cities of Or- 
leans on the south, Sens on the east, Saint-Denis on the 
north, and Chartres on the west. Not only were the more 
powerful barons, counts, and dukes, among whom the land 
was parcelled out, subject to the kings only at their good 
pleasure, but the very people over whom they directly 
ruled were still dimly conscious of the fact that they sprang 
from different races. Even as late as the middle of the 
tenth century we hear of Goths, Romans, and Salians 
as more or less distinct. The fusion of the several races 
on the soil of France was, however, at that time probably 
complete in all but name, if we except the Celts in Brit- 
tany; even the latest arrivals in France, the Norsemen, 
had ceased to be mere wandering freebooters and were 
fast developing, like the rest of France, a caste of heredi- 
tary nobles whose title and power depended upon the 
tenure of land. 

We may roughly divide the society of the period into 
four classes. In Jhe first we must place the nobles and 
their bands of retainers. In the second we find the church- 
men, the greater among whom are hardly to be distin- 
guished from the secular nobility. Below these, and a 
long distance below, come the inhabitants of the larger 
towns, the merchants and the better class of artisans. At 
the bottom, trodden down to the very soil from which they 
are forced to extract food for all the rest, and perhaps, if 
any is left, for themselves, come the peasantry. 

Since the disruption of the great conglomerate empire 
of Charlemagne, the power of the nominal kings of France 
had been gradually restricted. Powerless to protect the 
kingdom from the attacks of foreign enemies, the king 
was also powerless to preserve order within it. Personal 
immunity from force could be obtained only by the use of 
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force; and if one were not strong enough to protect one^s 
self^ the only way was to purchase protection from a 
stronger neighbor. This was the reason for the growth 
of the complicated system of feudalism, with whose remote 
origins and exact details we are not here concerned. 

As regards the influence of the feudal system upon 
the position of women, it might be safe to say that feudal- 
ism at fust made little change in their condition. They 
enjoyed neither more nor less rights than during the 
ages of barbaric Sturm und Drang; but certainly they 
found a little greater security against violence and oppres- 
sion, since greater security was the general aim and the 
general effect of feudalism. The weak must always occupy 
a relatively better position in a compactly organized society 
than in a democracy of violence; and so the feudal system, 
retaining for women such small civil rights as they already 
possessed, added a greater personal security. 

This was not all. Though the transmission of property, 
on which ail social standing was based, was regularly from 
male to male, and though female heirst might be passed 
over or disposed of by violence or chicanery, there were 
exceptions, which become more numerous as we go on. 
It cannot be said that there was at any time absolute pro- 
hibition of a daughter’s inheriting from her father. In the 
Salic law, so called, there was a provision that ‘'no part 
of the salic land shall pass to a woman; ” but all land was 
not salic, or allodial, and this provision was later held 
to apply particularly to the lands of the crown, and hence to 
the crown itself, as we shall see. Under the feudal system, 
the fief was held on condition of military service, and each 
vassal, as a rule, must servir son fief [do the service of 
his fief] in person; but it was expressly stipulated that 
ecclesiastics, women, and children could perform this ser- 
vice by proxy, generally through a seneschal or baillie. 
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Though warlike churchmen not infrequently led their vas- 
sals in person, — witness the Bishop of Beauvais at the 
battle of Bouvines, who shed no blood, though he brake 
many bones with his club/^ — women appeared but rarely 
in the earlier time as Amazons, and then half in sport, 
as in the case of Queen Eleanor in the second Crusade. 

But, however they chose to perform their duty in the 
host summoned by the sovereign's ban gineral, women 
were recognized as members of the feudal nobility. At 
the very top we find them, among the immediate great 
vassals of the crown, the pairs de France, We find, for 
example, Mathilde, or Mahault, Countess of Artois, sitting 
as a peer in the assembly which rendered judgment against 
the claims of her nephew, Robert, to the countship of 
Artois, in 1309; and the same countess receives a special 
summons to attend the court of peers in 1315; and in the 
next year, at the coronation of Philip V., she is among 
the peers who hold the ciown over the king's head. This 
function was also performed by another Countess of Artois 
at the consecration of Charles V., in 1364. 

In less exalted stations, too, women held fiefs, and 
there may frequently have been personal reasons for the 
suzerain's preferring female vassals. For first by custom, 
and then by written law (see the Assises de Jerusalem and 
the Etablissements de Saint Louis'), the suzerain exercised 
a right of guardianship over his female vassals, maids or 
widows, as long as they were unmarried. In England 
very serious abuses followed from this right of wardship, 
as it was called, and the unfortunate French girls and ^ 
children who were subjected to it were no better off than 
the English. We are not especially concerned here with 
the case of minor heirs uniex gardC'-noble, or ward, except 
where these heirs were girls. The girl so situated must 
not marry without the consent of the lord who held the 
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garde-^noble of her person and of her domain. If she did 
so she was liable to fines and even to forfeiture of her 
fief; and this power was one which the feudal lords did 
not hesitate to exercise. We find Saint Louis objecting 
to the marriage of Jeanne, heiress of the county of Pon- 
thieu, to the King of England, and to the marriage of the 
Countess of Flanders, widow of Count Ferrand, to Simon 
de Eontfort, a vassal of the King of England. Both these 
instances show the reason which, in such a system as 
feudalism, underlay a power apparently so arbitrary; the 
suzerain, in mere self-defence, could not allow one of his 
fiefs to fall into the possession of a possible enemy. 

There was another right, a corollary to this one. The 
lord could compel his female ward to marry in order that 
the military duties of the fief might be performed by a 
man. Saint Louis compelled Matilda of Flanders to marry 
Thomas, Prince of Savoy. The famous Assises de Jeru- 
salem, organizing one of the most compact bodies which 
feudalism developed, to defend the Holy Sepulchre in the 
midst of hostile infidels, contains express^p revisions on this 
subject. According to this code, the baron could say to his 
female vassal: Dame, you owe service of marriage. '' He 
then designated three suitable candidates, and she had to 
choose from among them. The regulations of the so-called 
Etablissements de Saint Louis on this subject are so inter- 
esting that we may give a paraphrase of a considerable 
portion of them. When a lady becomes a widow, and 
is advanced m years, and has a daughter, the seigneur to 
whom she owes allegiance may come to her and say: 
^ Dame, I wish you to give me surety that you will not 
marry your daughter without my advice and consent, or 
without the advice and consent of her father^s relatives; 
for she is the daughter of my liegeman, and theiefore I 
do not wish her to be deprived of this advice.^ Then it 
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behooves the lady to give him due surety. And when the 
girl shall be of marriageable age, if the lady find anyone 
who asks her in marriage, she must come before the 
seigneur and the relatives of the girPs father and say to 
them: ^Sire, my daughter is asked in marriage, and I will 
not give her without your consent, nor should I do so. 
Now give me your good and faithful counsel; for a certain 
man has asked for her ’ (and she must give his name)* 
And if the seigneur say: * I do not wish this man to have 
her, for so-and-so, who is richer and of better rank than 
the one you have named, has asked me for her, and will 
take her willingly^ (and he shall name the man); or if 
the relatives on the father's side say: 'We know a richer 
and a better man than either of those you have named to 
us ' (and they shall name him); then shall they deliberate 
and choose the best of the three and the one most advan- 
tageous to the demoiselle. And he who is chosen as the 
best should be really thought so, for no one should make 
a mockery of law. And if the lady marry her daughter 
without the consent of her seigneur and of the relatives on 
the father's side, after she had been forbidden to do so, 
she shall lose her movable goods," on which the seigneur 
is given the power of distraint. There is in this enact- 
ment elaborate provision for satisfying everybody but the 
person one would think most interested — the young lady. 
Her consent to the arrangement was, to the mediaeval 
mind, a matter of small moment. 

The powers thus given to the seigneur by formal law 
were certainly exercised by right of custom, and probably 
with far less restraint of justice than that provided for in 
the Etablissements. For caprice, tyranny, or avarice might 
be satisfied by forcing an unfortunate ward into marriage. 
Frequently, the unscrupulous baron forced his ward to 
marry' the highest bidder, or proposed some absolutely 
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impossible candidate for her hand merely to have her buy 
her freedom. ‘^You will either marry this decrepit old 
knightj> to whose rank and wealth you cannot reasonably 
object, or you will pay me so much/^ We can well 
imagine that the impulse of youth would suggest surren- 
der of almost any worldly wealth to have freedom in her 
love.^^ The romances are full of incidents akin to this, 
where the authority of either father or guardian was ex- 
erted in vam; and the romances, however fantastic in 
some respects, are but the reflections of actual conditions. 

The unmarried woman, whether princess or mere dem- 
oiselle, was in a condition almost as dependent as the 
serf. If she did not choose to marry, or if her face or her 
fortune could not tempt anyone to ask her in marriage, she 
might enter a monastery. Indeed, a father unwilling or 
unable to provide a suitable dower for her might force her 
to become a nun. The eldest son must be provided for 
first. If the patrimony were small and the family large, 
younger sons had to fend for themselves, and daughters 
had to take what they could get. The convent was the 
cheapest and the safest place in which to establish them. 

Yet in the age of feudalism there were certain safe- 
guards for women, whether these were altogether of feudal 
origin or merely survivals of homely, common-sense cus- 
tom. To cite but a few examples, we find in the Assises 
de Jerusalem most stringent provisions for the punishment 
of seduction or crimes of violence against women. The 
statute provides that the seducer, if he be able to do so 
and is approved by the parents, shall marry the girl. In 
another connection, we learn that in Paris it was for a 
while customary to marry such a couple, whether they 
would or not, in the obscure little church of Sainte-Marine, 
and with a ring of straw as a symbol of their shame. In 
case marriage was not acceptable to the parents of the 
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girl, the seducer might provide for her suitably in a con- 
vent, and he himseif might be punished by mutilation, 
confiscation of his goods, and banishment. The husband 
had to secure to his wife a certain proportion of, if not all, 
her dowry, and in the book of the customs of Anjou we 
find it definitely stated that: II e$i usage qtie gentil home 
putt doer sa fame a porte de mostier dou tieri de sa terre 
[It is the custom for a gentleman to endow his wife with 
the third of his goods at the church door]. Then, to pro- 
tect widows from oppressive feudal reliefs, as they were 
called, the Etablissements de Samt Louis orJam that 
lady shall pay a redemption fee (to secure succession to 
the fief), except m case she marry. But if she marry, her 
husband shall pay the fee to the seigneur whose vassal 
she is. And if what is offered does not please the seigneur, 
he can claim but the revenues of the fief for one year.’^ 

Once admitted to the recognized class of the nobility, 
either as a wife or as one of the greater vassals, a woman^s 
position was decidedly impioved. Her rights were not 
many, but yet the feudal chdtelaine occupied a position 
of some dignity and importance. She was regarded as in 
some sort the representative of her husband duiing his 
presence as well as during his absence. The Assises de 
Jerusalem provide, among other things, that she shall not 
be proceeded against in court as the representative of her 
husband until a respite of a year and a day has elapsed, 
to allow for his possible return; and in the chMeau, at all 
times the lady had charge of domestic affairs, and on state 
occasions shared the dignity of her husband. 

The feudal chateau of a great baron was not only a for- 
tress to secure him against his enemies; it was also a 
home for his family and for scores of dependents and 
retainers, and frequently a hostelry for the entertain- 
ment of travellers of high and low degree. The moat, the 
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drawbridge and portcullis, the strong walls pierced with 
narrow slits to admit scant light and air in time of peace and 
to deliver arrows in time of war, the battlements, and the 
lofty tower of strength, — all these are familiar in our con- 
ceptions of the feudal castle. Many of us have followed 
Marmion in his mad dash under the descending portcullis 
and across the drawbridge of Lord Augusts castle; and we 
have watched the arrows flying against the walls of Front 
de Boeuf s donjon and old mad Ursula raving on its battle- 
ments. But the other features of the dwellings, though 
sometimes described with equal care by the great Sir 
Walter and his disciples, attract less attention and fade 
sooner from our memories. Such a manor hall as that of 
Cedric the Saxon should be kept in mind if we wish to get 
a fair idea of the actual life of the better classes, not only 
in England but in France, for the main features of the 
architecture and of the furnishings were the same. The 
nature and extent of the fortifications might vary greatly, 
according to the power or ambition of the owner; but 
the domestic arrangements of the feudal home would be 
substantially the same in all. 

The mam portion of the house was given up to a huge 
hall. Entering the gateway of the outer wall, one found 
one’s self in a court, around which were ranged the great 
hall, the smaller sleeping apartments, the domestic offices, 
and the stables. Every possible provision was made for 
men and animals to live within the enclosure in case of 
siege. The great hall itself was usually at least thirty or 
forty feet in length, and often so wide that its high, vaulted 
roof had to be supported on a row of columns extending 
down the middle. In the ceiling was a hole, or lomre, to 
allow the smoke to escape when fire was lighted on the 
hearth in the centre of the floor — for chimneys were used 
as yet, if at all, only in the smaller rooms. At one end of 
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the hall there was probably a slightly elevated dais^ or 
platform^ on which were the seats for the lord and lady, 
and perhaps for distinguished guests. In the tali ogival 
windows, which were glazed only in the houses of the 
very wealthy, were window seats, and along the rude 
board or table in the body of the hall were rough benches 
and stools for the retainers and guests of lesser rank. 
And if the lord were rich, there would be a gallery, at the 
opposite end from the dais, for the minstrels who played 
during banquets. Armorial bearings and weapons and 
armor hung upon the walls. If the roof were so broad as 
to require the support of pillars, these and the arches of 
the roof were decorated with carving. Sometimes a further 
effect of color might be added by tapestries upon the walls, 
and sometimes, though rarely, by mural paintings, as we 
are told in the lay of Guingamor: 

La chambre est paint tut entur; 

Venus, la devesse d'amur, 

Fu tres bem en la paintur.'' 

[The room is painted all about; Venus, the goddess of 
Love, was beautifully pictured in the painting.] 

The floor of the hall might be of wood, though at the 
early period of which we write it was very commonly of 
earth. There were no carpets, except in palaces of great 
luxury, even at a much later date; instead, the floor was 
covered with rushes or straw. Straw was anciently one 
of the symbols of investiture; in the Salic law the person 
conveying an estate cast a wisp of straw into the bosom of 
him to whom the property was to be conveyed. With this 
custom in mind, we can understand the anecdote told by 
Albenc des T roivsfontaines of William the Conqueror. The 
floor of the room in which he was born was covered with 
straw. The newborn child, having been placed on the floor 
for a moment, seized in his tiny hands a bit of the straw. 
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which he held vigorously. ^^Paffoi!'" cried the midwife^ 
^^cet enfant commence jeune a conquirir/* Obviously, the 
anecdote, with its allusion to the Conquest, was made 
up long after the event, but it serves to show that even in 
the mansions of the well to do straw was the usual floor 
covering; and even much later we do not find the old 
coverings of rushes, branches, or straw displaced by car^ 
pets. In 1373 inhabitants of a certain town (Auber- 
villiers) were exempted from a feudal tax on condition of 
their furnishing annually forty cartloads of straw to the 
hdtely or palace, of Charles V., twenty to that of the queen, 
and ten to that of the dauphin. On special occasions the 
ordinary straw might be displaced by fresh green boughs 
upon the floor and against the walls. Froissart tells us 
that on a very warm day ‘‘the count of Foix entered his 
chamber and found it all strewn with verdure and full 
of fresh new boughs; the walls all about were covered 
with green boughs to make the room more fresh and 
fragrant. . . . When he felt himself in this fresh 

new chamber, he said: ‘This gre^ery refreshes me 
greatly, for assuredly this has been a hot day.* ** When 
the rushes or straw remained long on the floor with- 
out being renewed, as was assuredly often the case, 
trampled on by men and used as a couch by the dogs 
of the establishment, the effect must have been quite 
other than refreshing. This must have been the case in 
many a private house, but especially in such public 
places as the great churches and the great university of 
the Sorbonne, whose students sat on the floor upon straw, 
and had to pay twenty-five sous each to the chancellor for 
furnishing it. 

In th€ hail of the castle thus rudely furnished the in- 
mates lived a large part of their lives. There the house- 
hold assembled for meals. There the minstrel, if one 
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chanced to be present, recited his romance. There the 
lord in person, or his seneschal or baiihe, held his court to 
administer justice. It was the common room of the house, 
and usually contained all there was in the way of decora- 
tion. Comfort even here was hardly to be found; one 
can fancy that the fire on the open hearth gave out more 
smoke than heat, and the windows, often entirely unglated 
and ill-fitting, let in more cold than light. 

The smaller apartments were even less pretentious in 
the way of comfort. Opening out of the hall, or arranged 
around the court, were little cubby-holes of places to serve 
as sleeping apartments. The furniture in them was of the 
simplest description, and one was not even sure of finding 
a bedstead; for unless the occupant were outrageously 
affected by what the old folks doubtless called the degen- 
erate effeminacy of the age — in the year iocxd — his bed 
was apt to be made on the floor, or in a bunk against the 
wall. Sometimes there was a larger apartment opening 
from the rear of the hall and destined for the private use 
of the lord and his lady. As luxury increased, this apart- 
ment gradually became better furnished, and at length 
there developed the lady's bower, where she might retire 
with her maids. Of these theie would often be a goodly 
number, some mere domestics, some young girls of good 
family sent to learn polite manners and domestic arts under 
the lady of the castle. In the bower also tapestries would 
be hung on the walls, and, in place of arms, perhaps there 
would be the various musical instruments in popular use, 
particularly the harp, in various forms, known as psalti- 
Hons, cythares, decacordes ; the rote, which was what we 
should now call a viol; various forms of violins, such as 
the rebec and the lute; guitars; and peihaps flutes. The 
use of these instruments was, of course, not unknown to 
the ladies themselves, and we find many references in the 
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romances to maidens at the courts playing upon the harp 
and singing, though the professional minstrel or the page 
In training was oftener the performer. 

In the bower, the lady was not occupied with mere 
amusements. We aie apt to forget that our more complex 
civilization has taught us to rely upon others to do many 
things which even our great-grandmothers had to do for 
themselves. Placed in the position of Robinson Crusoe, 
even with the help of the simple tools which Defoe allows 
him to have, how helpless would be the average man of 
to-day, simply because, from long dependence on the little 
conveniences of modern life, — ^from lucifer matches and 
cooking stoves to ready-made clothing and ready-made 
houses, — he would have lost the use of the most ele- 
mentary faculties. So the female Crusoe, in a feudal 
castle lone island, far from the conveniences of town and 
shops, must, if she expected to get any comfort for her- 
self and those around her, know how to do innumerable 
small things that even the modern shopgirl finds done for 
her as a matter of course. ^ 

She must know how to make bread, without question. 
In the romance of King Florus a faithful wife disguises her- 
self as a page and accompanies her husband without his 
recognizing her. They fall upon evil days, and the wife- 
page earns a living for herself and her master by staiting 
a bakery and eventually an inn. The lady of the manor 
must not only know how to make the greater part of the 
clothing that she wears, but must know how to weave 
the cloth of which her gown is made, and to spin the yarn 
from which cloth and thiead alike must come, and to card 
the wool or prepare the flax before that. If soap be con- 
sidered necessaiy, — and there seems to have been no ex- 
cessive use of il, — it would be wise for her to know 
how to make it, since there might be no place near by 
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where soap could be bought. Candles, too, of a rude sort, 
or some sort of rushlight, for domestic use, it would be 
well to know how to make; and, of course, she should know 
how to make cheeses and to cure meats for use during the 
long months when fresh meats might not be had. Even 
on the tables of the rich, salt meats were the staple article. 
Unable to provide for the feeding of large flocks through 
the winter — forage was scarce, root crops were little culti- 
vated for stock, and the omnipotent potato had not yet 
come to its own, — the lord^s steward would have a large 
number of animals slaughtered just at the beginning of 
winter, and the flesh of these had to be salted down. The 
good housewife would, of course, know something of the 
process. Though in large households the management of 
the male servants, the outdoor servants generally, fell 
to the steward or baillie, the lady even here undoubtedly 
had to give a general supei vision, and had to provide 
work for and maintain discipline among the women of the 
household. It must have required no small amount of 
ability and tact, therefore, successfully to be the lady of 
the chateau. 

We need not pause here to consider the amusements and 
the traditional occupations of women, such as fine sewing 
and embroidery, or music and the care of flowers. These 
can best be noticed when we examine the romances of a 
later age. 

For women of the upper classes feudalism was not, we 
may say, entirely unjust or evil in its operations; but as 
feudalism meant oppression verging on slavery for Jacques 
Bonhomme, the peasant, his wife Jeanne could hardly have 
been in better case. With peasant marriages the seigneur 
could interfere even more tyrannically than with those of 
his feudal wards. In some places the bride and groom 
owed to the seigneur certain gifts called mis de manage^ 
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On the day of the wedding these ^^must be brought to 
the chateau by the bride, accompanied by musicians; the 
said mets shall consist of a leg of mutton, two fowls, two 
quarts of wine, four loaves of bread, four candles, and 
some salt, under pain of a fine of sixty sous/^ In some 
places that most infamous right known par excelleme as 
the droit du seigneur was claimed, and we find a wnter 
even as late as the seventeenth century recording the fact 
that the husband was sometimes required to purchase his 
bride^s exemption from this right. 

At the early date of which we write, however, there is 
little or no information to be had about the peasantry; the 
monkish chroniclers mention them but rarely, and then 
unsympathetically. Popular literature, with its lais, contes, 
fabliaux j or rude dramas in which Jacques and Jeanne 
appear, did not yet exist. We may, however, guess from 
the barbaiity with which they were treated how near to 
that of the brutes was their condition. 

About the year 997, soon after the death of the glorious 
Duke Robert the Fearless, the peasantsrof Noimandy began 
to murmur against the wrongs they had to suffer. The 
seigneurs,^’ they said, ^*onIy do us harm; on account of 
them we have neither gam nor profit from our labor. 
Every day they take from us our work animals for feudal 
services. And then there are the laws, old and new, and 
pleas and lawsuits without end, about coinage, about 
forest rights, about loads, about milling our gram, about 
hommage. There are so many constables and bailiffs that 
we have not one hour of peace; every day they are 
pouncing down on us, seizing our goods, chasing us away 
from our land. Theie is no guarantee for us against the 
seigneurs and their men, and no contract holds good with 
them. Why do we allow ourselves to be tieated thus, 
mstead of trying to right our wrongs? Are we not men 
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as they are? Courage is all we need Let us therefore 
bind ourselves together by an oathj swearing to sustain 
each other. And if they make war upon us^ have we 
not, for one knight, thirty or even forty young peas- 
ants, active, and fit to fight with clubs, with pikes, with 
bows and arrows, yea, with stones if there be no better 
weapons? Let us learn how to resist the knights, and 
we shall be free to cut the trees, to hunt, to fish at our 
own sweet will; and we will do as we please upon the 
water, m the fields, and in the forests.'' They held secret 
meetings, and finally formed some sort of an organization. 
But the seigneurs got wind of their designs. The young 
Duke Richard sent for his uncle, Raoul, Count of Evreux. 
^^Sire," said Raoul, ^‘do not you stir a foot, but leave 
it all to me." He collected a foice of knights and men at 
arms, and, informed by a spy of the meeting place of the 
peasants, bore down upon them suddenly and arrested all 
the ringleaders. Then came the punishment, the like of 
which was not uncommon, though the victims were more 
numerous than usual. Some were empaled outright; some 
were cooked before a slow fire; some were sprinkled with 
molten lead. Others had their eyes torn out, their hands 
cut off, their legs scorched; and of these victims the few 
who survived were sent back among their fellows to 
inspire terror. 

One can well believe that these horrors and the ever 
present sight of those who had suffered from them kept 
the peasants in awe, as the old chroniclers exultantly tell 
us. The account as given in Wace's Roman de Rou has 
in our eyes a pathos and a poetic grandeur far greater 
than the chronicler's enthusiastic record of the deeds of 
the great Norman dukes. With us the democratic spirit, or 
mere humanity, is so much stronger than with him that 
we read his lines with feelings of pity and indignation 
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quite unforeseen by him. Is it not pitiful, this cry of the 
peasants? 

Nus sumes homes cum il sunt, 

Tex membres avum cum il unt, 

Et altresi grant cors avum, 

Et altretant sofnr poum/^ 

[We are men even as they are, we have limbs and bodies 
like theirs, and can suffer as much.] One hears the echo 
of Shylock^s ^^Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions?’* 
The feudal ages would have answered Jew and peasant 
alike with an emphatic '' No ! ” 

The barbarism in the suppression of this revolt is merely 
a typical instance of the prevailing cruelty of manners. It 
was not the peasant alone, regarded as hardly the same 
flesh and blood, to whom the seigneur was cruel. Let us 
look at a few of these famous knights, and first at the 
deeds of one notoriously wicked even in his own day. 
This was Foulques, surnamed Nerra, the black, Count of 
Anjou, and ancestor of the Plantageaet line. This same 
Foulques was twice married. His first wife, Elizabeth, 
accused of adultery — probably because he wished to get 
rid of her, — he disposed of by violent methods. One ac- 
count reports that he had her burned alive; another, that 
he had her thiown over a precipice; and as she sur- 
vived this, he, scandalized by her refusal to die in this 
more picturesque fashion, stabbed her himself. One 
is reminded of Neio, that most cheerful of the Roman 
murderer-emperors, who contrived an elaborate machine 
to drown his mother, and, when she swam ashoie, was 
so irritated by the failure of his scheme that he had her 
summarily decapitated. Foulques’s second wife was so 
ill used that she fled to the Holy Land. The pious count 
once burned down the church of Saint-Florent at Saumur^ 
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calling out to the saint: ‘^Let me bum your old church 
here, and Fll build you a far finer one in Angers/^ And 
later he did build a huge abbey, which no one of the 
neighboring bishops would consecrate; but a judicious 
application to Rome, backed by a present, brought a 
cardinal to consecrate it; and the wrath of Heaven was 
shown, says the chronicler, for the new church was 
destroyed by lightning. At length the devout Foulques, 
who had made two previous pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, was so smitten by remorse that he undertook a 
third. When he ai rived at Jerusalem he had himself tied 
to a hurdle and dragged through the streets, while two of 
his servants flogged him, and he cried out at every blow: 

Have mercy, O Lord, on the perjured traitor, Foulques!’* 
We are not told — but it is probable — that the servants 
who did the flogging either did not survive very long, or 
else were wise enough to flog very gently. Foulques, 
however, died on his way back from Jerusalem. 

Then there is the story of the clultelaine of the magnifi- 
cent castle of Ivri,-AlberMe, or Aubree, wife of Raoul, 
Count of Evieux, half-brother of Richard I. She employed 
Lanfred, the most accomplished architect of the time, who 
had built the strong castle of Ponthiviers (about 1090), to 
build the castle of Ivri, stronger and more cunningly de- 
vised than any other. When he had finished, in order 
that he might build no better castle, or might not reveal 
the secrets of the fortifications of Ivri, she had his head 
cut off. But Count Raoul was a prudent man, and took 
the hint. He had Alb^rMe executed too. 

One Norman gentleman, Ascelin de Goel, having had 
the good luck to capture his feudal lord, held him for ran- 
som; and in order that he might be encouraged to pay 
more, had him exposed at an open north window, in his 
shirt, and poured cold water over him, that the winter 
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wlads might freeze it. And even the mild and saintly 
King Robert, in his war against the Duke of Burgundy, 
laid waste the country far and wide, massacred defenceless 
peasants, and did not spare even monasteries and churches, 
since peasants and monasteries alike were regarded as but 
the goods of the duke, which it was his right to destroy. 

The Church had some redress for the evils suffered. 
The pious and superstitious king was tormented nearly all 
his life by the threats of eternal damnation which the 
Church held over him. This brings us to a consideration 
of the influence of the Church upon manners m general 
and upon the condition of women. 

Though there were many ambitious, greedy, and cruel 
priests; though many of them lived in open defiance of 
the Churches prohibition of marriage among the clergy, — 
there were several married bishops at an earlier period, 
and one of these, the Bishop of Dole, actually plundered 
his church to dower his daughters, — ^the Church as a 
whole unquestionably stood for the best in manners and 
in morals. After Charlemagne^s vaii> attempts to revive 
popular education, what learning there was existed only 
among the clergy. Though themselves forming part of 
the feudal nobility and holding fiefs for which they owed 
military service, the bishops, abbots, and priors almost 
always espoused the cause of the weak and the oppressed. 
Within the precincts of the church the poor fugitive from 
violence done in the name of justice was offered sanctuary, 
and the right of sanctuary was usually respected. 

Within the walls of the monasteiy women were offered 
safety. There weie many, of course, who might choose 
the quiet and the comparative ease of the cloister life from 
motives little better than worldly, and others who might 
enter with sentiments of romantic devoutness which it is 
hard for most of us to appreciate m this day; and both 
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were doubtless satisfied with what they found in the con** 
vent. But there were many others who had been forced 
into a life absolutely distasteful to them and alien to their 
temperaments. How many of these withered away in 
discontent! how many revolted more actively and led lives 
that brought reproach and disgrace upon the Church! 
Among the earliest of the satires against social abuses we 
find those against hypociitical, avaricious, gluttonous, or 
licentious monks and nuns; and the stream of satire runs 
throughout the Middle Ages. Monks live in the pays de 
Cocagm, to gain admittance to which one had to wallow 
seven years in filth; monks and nuns are in Rabelais^s 
Abbe de ThSleme, and an leur reigle n'esioit que cesie clause: 
fais ce que vouldra; and monks and nuns agam play any- 
thing but edifying r 51 es in the fabliaux and their suc- 
cessors, the short tales such as one finds in the C^nt 
Nouvelles Nouvelles, 

Monasteries for women abounded all over France, most 
of them under some form of the Benedictine rule. Within 
their own monasteries women could govern themselves, 
though the whole convent was usually dependent upon male 
ecclesiastical control, either attached to a neighboring mon- 
astery, or under the jurisdiction of a bishop. In the great 
double monastic community of Fontevrault, established 
about iioo by Robert d’Arbrissel, women were exalted 
above men; the nuns sang and prayed, the monks worked, 
and the entire establishment was under the guidance of 
the abbess. 

The abbess or prioress occupied a position of responsi- 
bility and dignity not unlike that of the chatelaine. She 
too had the control of a large domestic establishment, and 
she was responsible not only for religious discipline but 
for the temporal provision for her nuns. The abbess had 
the power of a bishop within the limits of her convent. 
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and bore a crosier as the sign of her rank. She might 
even hold some feudal tenure in the name of her convent. 
She diew revenues fiom her holdings and was in every 
sense the executive head of her house. At first — -always 
under some of the stricter rules — ^the abbess carried on 
business outside the convent through some male agent. 
Greater freedom undoubtedly prevailed at times, however, 
and the rule against her leaving the convent was ignored. 
She was in some cases appointed, but usually elected from 
among the nuns, though cases are found, of course, where 
the abbess was the mere creature of some powerful lay or 
ecclesiastical authority. To become abbess of a nunnery 
was not considered beneath even a piincess of the blood; 
and in some convents probably the same caste distinc- 
tions were observed as prevailed outside, and the nuns 
were nothing more than elegant retired ladies of birth and 
fashion. 

The abbess appointed her suboidinates, who varied in 
number and rank according to the power of the convent. 
There was generally a sub-prioress, second in authority 
to the abbess, and certain minor executive officers, whose 
duties were nevertheless important, such as the chaplain, 
the sexton, and the cellaress. The chaplain was in most 
cases a monk chosen to celebrate Mass for the nuns, since 
women were not allowed to become actual priests; but in 
some cases the officer called the chaplain was a nun, 
whether or not she could officiate in all capacities. The 
sexton was a nun whose duties were to ring the bells for 
services, to keep in order the chapel, the altar, and the 
sacred vessels, and sometimes to act as a treasurer. The 
most interesting of these officers, however, and the one 
whose position must have been really most trying, was 
the cellaress. It was she who had general supervision 
of the commissariat. She was usually chosen upon the 
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advice, if not by the election, of the whole community, and 
It was especially important that she should be a tactful 
person and a judicious manager. As housekeeper of the 
establishment, she had to control the servants and to sat- 
isfy the nuns. In providing food and drink for the house- 
hold, she had to manage receipts and disbursements of 
considerable amounts. Very frequently a farm was at- 
tached to the nunnery, or there were several farms whose 
produce was to be used for the support of the institution. 
For whatever was bought or sold the cellaress had to make 
an accounting. With the proceeds of her sales or of the 
rent of the farms under her control, or with the money 
allowed her, she had to buy such provisions as were 
needed: grain, flesh, fish, — usually a very large item, espe- 
cially in the Lenten season, — condiments, such as pre- 
served fruits, spices, salt, etc., and, where the rule did 
not utterly forbid it, wine or ale. Of these details we 
shall speak more fully in connection with the rules for a 
model nunnery which Ab 61 ard wrote for Helolse and upon 
which she based her government of the famous monastery 
of the Paraclete. 

Aside from the protection they afforded to women who 
might otherwise have been utterly lost in the rough world, 
the monasteries were of great importance in other ways. 
Whatever it may have become during the period of the 
decline of monastic purity, the life in the nunneries, even 
in the comparatively dark period about the year looo, was 
not an idle one. The day was carefully portioned off into 
periods of work, of religious devotion, and of leisure, 
which long custom fixed into a routine. The occupations 
included what we should now class chiefly as artistic 
work, though much of it was at the time really useful in a 
more homely way, — ^weaving of hangings and tapestries 
for the church, embroidery, painting and illuminating, and 
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copying of manuscripts. This last was, of course, work 
of the highest utility, though the artistic skill displayed in 
the writing itself and in the beautiful illuminations made it 
also an art. We have few names of actual scribes of 
either sex, since they rarely signed the manuscripts they 
copied; but among these few theie are some of women. 
The magnificent tapestries, sometimes large enough to 
cover in one piece the side of a church, are perhaps the 
most noteworthy of the products of the monasteries. So 
famous was the work of the nuns in this particular that 
tradition assigned to them, though perhaps mistakenly, the 
production of one of the most famous historical authorities 
for the Norman Conquest, the Bayeux tapestries, said to 
have been wrought for Bishop Odo of Bayeux by nuns 
under the direction of Queen Matilda. 

Most important of all in the activities of the convent 
was education. At the time of which we write, the stand- 
ard of learning in the convents was higher than one would 
think, and higher than it was some centuries later; for 
Latin was still used familiaily among some of the women 
educated in convents. The most famous instance of learn- 
ing is that of the Saxon nun Hrotsvith, or Roswitha, of 
the tenth century, who wrote legends of the saints, 
dramas on the model of the comedies of Terence, and 
chronicles. There vveie other learned nuns, though none 
famous in the Fiench literature of the time, all of whom 
gained their knowledge in convents; for it was in convents 
alone that women could ordinarily receive any education 
at all. One of the mam pui poses of the convent was to 
train young girls. Sometimes there was only such train- 
ing as would fit them to became novices and eventually 
nuns, and the degree of education was of course deter- 
mined in part by social standing; that is, a princess would 
be more carefully t»*ained than a mere demoiselle; but 
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some convents became famous schools, where education 
was given for its own sake, not merely to train those who 
meant to become nuns. In many cases, children of both 
sexes were taught, and girls and boys together learned 
Latin. In the romance of Flore et Blancheflore^ the hero 
recalls how he and Blancheflore loved when they were 
children at school, ‘‘and told each other of our love in 
Latin, and none understood us/^ But the girls were 
probably better educated, in our sense of the word, than 
the boys; for teaching a boy to avoid breaking Priscian^s 
head was then less necessary than teaching him to break 
that of his opponent in battle. 

Leaving the convents out of the question, the Church 
helped the cause of woman and of humanity by its con- 
stant endeavor to repress violence. About the year 1030 
France was afflicted by a succession of bad ciops, result- 
ing, together with the constant waste and ravages of petty 
wars, in the most frightful famine. The people in their 
misery became almost inhuman; men died in such multi- 
tudes that it was in\possible to bury them, and the wolves 
fed on their flesh; human flesh was actually offered for 
sale in the maiket of Tournus; and one monster, near 
Macon, living as a hermit, enticed unwary travellers into 
his den and there slew and devoured them! When found 
out he had a pile of foity-eiglit human skulls, those of his 
victims. In the midst of this horrible state of affaiis the 
bishops and abbots of all parts of France met in council 
and decreed punishment upon whoever should carry arms, 
and upon whoever should use violence against defenceless 
persons, merchants, monks, and women; not even the 
refuge of the altar was to protect him who disobeyed this 
decree. Raising their hands to heaven all those present 
cried out, Pax! pax! pax! in witness of the eternal peace 
compact, the Paix de Dieu — ^the Peace of God. Wars 
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had caused much of their distress, and the kingdom was 
indeed weary of war, but the miliennium had not yet 
come, — philosophers still tell us that it is '‘just beyond 
the sky line/* — and the Peace of God was ineffective. 

Failing to suppress war, the Church next sought, with 
more practical wisdom, to modify its horrors. In 1041 
was proclaimed the Trkje de Dieu — the Truce of God. 
All private feuds were to cease during the period from 
Wednesday evening to Monday morning, under penalty 
of fine, banishment, and exclusion from Christian com- 
munion. Then the days of the great feasts were included 
in the period of truce, as well as Advent and Lent. 
"Churches and unfortified cemeteries,** says the chroni- 
cler Ranulph Glaber, "as well as the persons of all clerks 
and monks, provided they did not carry arms, were put 
under the perpetual protection of the Truce of God. For 
the future, when making war upon the seigneur, men were 
forbidden to kill, to mutilate, or to carry off as captives 
the poor people of the country, or to destroy maliciously 
implements of labor and crops.** This last provision in 
particular is very interesting. Of course, powerful barons 
broke the truce again and again; but it was there as a real 
moral force of restraint, and the Church did not forget to 
contend for its observance, so that it must have had some 
effect. To no class in society could peace have been 
more welcome, more essential, than to women, always 
the sufferers in war. 

We have left to the last one most important question in 
considering the moral influence of the Church. Surely, 
the sanctity of the marriage tie is one of the foundation 
stones of morality and of civilization; upon it rests the 
home, where woman has always found her greatest and 
surest happiness. The Church had been struggling for 
centuries, and was to struggle some time longer, to make 
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effective its opposition to marriage among the clergy. 
Among the secular priests, those not connected with a 
monastic order, marriage or concubinage had not by any 
means ceased, and we find even bishops leading scandalous 
lives. But the Church continued to fulminate its decrees, 
and the evil grew slowly less and less, till it existed only 
among the lower orders of the clergy and in out-of-the-way 
places. Monks and nuns alike took the three vows of 
poverty, of chastity, and of obedience. We are not con- 
cerned with the general question of whether or not priests 
should be married, or whether or not it is wisdom to force 
the observance of a vow of perpetual chastity upon young 
men and women who may have taken such a vow without 
duly considering their own temperaments, or who have 
been compelled to take it against their wills. Despite the 
scandals, — scandal has always a noisy tongue, — there 
should be no doubt that in the great majority of cases 
the vow of chastity was sincerely kept. Within its own 
limits the Church discouiaged and was soon utterly to 
forbid marriage; what did it do to sanctify and to protect 
marriage outside of the ranks of the clergy 
Marriage was made one of the seven great sacraments 
of the Church, and the breach of the marriage tie was one of 
the sms most severely punished. Adultery had been se- 
verely punished under the customary laws of the Franks, 
usually by the death of both parties with frightful tortures; 
and the Church added to the physical punishment inflicted 
by the civil law in this world the threat of eternal torments 
in the next. Nevertheless, according to the testimony of 
many who are satirists and of some who are not, it was 
the unmarried priest who was the most frequent offender. 
An anecdote will illustrate the prevailing looseness of 
clerical morals. Wace tells us that a sacristan of Saint- 
Ouen, in Rouen, fell in love with a lady who lived across 
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the little river Robec. As he was stealing across to 
meet her one dark night, his foot slipped on the plank 
by which he was crossing the stream, and he tumbled 
therein and was drowned. A devil was just about to 
pitchfork his sou! and carry it off when an angel appeared, 
contending that the sacristan had not yet committed the 
sin. The case was submitted to Duke Richard, who 
ordered that the soul should be returned to the body, and 
that he would then judge according to the sacristan^s 
actions. Presto! it was done; and the monk, his ardor 
cooled by the ducking, went back to his abbey and con- 
fessed to the abbot. A popular proverb makes the story 
survive; Sir monk, step lightly, and take good care when 
you cross the plank. Not only in the Church, but in 
the world, immorality was too common and too easily 
pardoned. It is significant that illegitimacy was the rule 
rather than the exception among the Norman dukes, and 
that William the Conqueror, himself illegitimate, was 
conspicuous in his age for marital fidelity. 

The moral theory of the Church was correct enough, 
however it failed in practice. Every precaution was 
taken — indeed, too many were taken — ^to pi event hasty 
and ill-assorted marriages. The banns had to be read 
three times m the church; the contracting parties must be 
of proper age; they must have the consent of parent or 
guardian; they must not be related within the degrees 
prohibited by the Church; they must not be bound by 
any previous vow of chastity or be guilty of any mortal sin. 

These provisions would seem to be in the main wise 
enough, and yet out of one of them grew a considerable 
moral evil. Divorce had been recognized by the Salic 
law: Seeing that discord troubles their union, and that 
charity reigns not in it, N. and M., husband and wife, 
have agreed to separate and to leave each other free either 
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to retire to a monastery or to remarry/^ without question 
or opposition from either party. So ran one of the for- 
mulas; and as a sign of the divorce the keys of the house 
were taken from the wife, or a piece of linen was torn 
before her. The Church, however, opposed divorce, and 
declared it contrary to the spirit of Christianity. Yet, if 
one were wealthy or powerful, it was easy to have a 
marriage annulled, on one pretext or another. The most 
frequent was the plea for divorce for reasons of conscience, 
since the contracting parties, being within the prohibited 
degrees of relationship, — a fact which they had not known 
at the time of the marriage,— were guilty of Incest in the 
eyes of the Church, and prayed to be relieved from the 
danger of perilling their immoital souls by deadly sin. 
Other pleas were resorted to, but this seems to have been 
a favorite one. By a subtile division of a hair 
south and southwest side,'* this might be considered as 
not divorce, but the mere annulment of a contract which 
had been illegal and unsanctified from the start; and the 
distinction was an important one, since the rich noble or 
the monarch who had disposed of an objectionable wife in 
this way, and who had absolved himself by proper pen- 
ances and by sufficient gifts to the Church, might, and 
generally did, lemarry. 

It is with the story of a divorce or forced separation that 
we are concerned in the case of Queen Bertha. Robert, 
the son of Hugues Capet, and the first real king of the 
Capetian line, was a devoted friend of Eudes, Count of 
Champagne and Blois, who proudly styles himself, m his 
charters. Comes Ditisstmus , — richest count of France, — and 
whom Robert had honored with the title of count or 
seneschal of the royal palace. This Eudes had a beautiful 
and virtuous wife, Bertha, daughter of King Conrad the 
Pacific of Arles, and descended from the great Emperor 
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Henry, the Fowler. Robert, then married to a princess 
named Rosella, was godfather to one of the children of 
Eudes and his fair cousin Beitha. Both Princess Rosella 
and the Comes Ditissimus died. Bertha and Robert 
already loved each other, it would seem, since neither 
mourned very long. Within a few months they were 
married, in spite of the protests of Hugues Capet, who 
would have liked a more powerful alliance for his son and 
heir. Although Bertha and Robert were cousins, it was 
only in the fourth degree. This actual relationship, though 
within the proscribed degrees, would have been over- 
looked piobably, as well as the spiritual relationship 
established by Robert’s having stood godfather to one of 
Bertha’s children, had it not been for the prince’s ill luck 
in incuinng the enmity of certain powerful and active 
churchmen. Archambaud, Archbishop of Tours, had issued 
a special dispensation, and had blessed the marriage in the 
presence and with the consent of several other bishops. 
But to understand fully the violent opposition which the 
marriage encountered from the papal, party we must go 
back to an episode in the reign of Hugues Capet, 

In the course of the last effort of Carl, the heir of the 
Carlovingian line, to lecover dominion, the Archbishop 
of Rheims had betiayed Hugues Capet, and had agreed to 
introduce Carl’s forces into Rheims. It was proved that 
this man, Arnoul, or Arnulph, had surrendered the keys of 
the city to the emissaries of Carl, and he himself confessed 
his guilt. Accordingly, with the sanction of an ecclesias- 
tical court, Arnoul was depiived of his see, which was 
given to Gerbeit, the tutor of the young King Robert. The 
papal party refused to recognize the jurisdiction of the court 
which had deposed Arnoul, and which still kept him im- 
prisoned at Orleans, and a special legate was sent to 
France to protest against this action at the very time 
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of Robertas marriage to Bertha. The legate raised his 
voice in protest against the incestuous and sinful mar- 
riage. Thinking to appease him, Robert released Arnoul 
and restored him to his archbishopric; but to do this he 
had to depose Gerbert, and by so doing he made an 
enemy of one of the most active and able men in the 
Church, famous as a theologian, and afterward to become 
Pope Silvester 11. 

For a time, however, Bertha and Robert, who loved 
each other devotedly and lived in a simple piety quite in 
contrast to the licentious habits of the period, were left 
unmolested. The bribe to Rome was sufficient for the 
moment to purchase for them innocent happiness. Robert 
was most singularly devout, and was ranked almost as a 
saint by the ecclesiastical chroniclers who preserve his 
story for us. Though a handsome and well-formed man, 
and not altogether unfit for martial exercises, he delighted 
in pastimes rather befitting a monkish scholar than a 
soldier. He was gentle and kind to those about him, espe- 
cially the poor and the unfortunate, and was devoted to 
music. He himself composed a numbei of Latin hymns 
for the Church, some of which are still retained, notably 
the sequence to the Holy Spirit, Adsit nobis gratia, and he 
set many others to tunes of his own composing. He was 
innocently vain of his powers as a musician and singer, 
and on a pilgrimage to Rome in after years, ioi6, he de- 
posited on the altar of Saint Peter his Latin poems set to 
music. The very graces and virtues for which his con- 
temporaries praise Robert are the ones that make him mani- 
festly out of place as King of Fiance in the year looo, and the 
misery of his domestic career is only more pitiful tiian the 
disorder which leigned in his kingdom. That one of the most 
pious kings of France should ncveitheless have begun his 
career in opposition to the Chuich is very remaikable. 
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While Bertha and Robert were enjoying their brief res- 
pite from persecution, the papacy itself was struggling for 
existence. At last the Emperor Otho fought his way into 
Rome, seized the leader of the popular party, John Cres- 
centius, Senator and Consul of Rome/’ and pitched him 
over the walls of the castle of Saint Angelo. The un- 
happy Pope, John XVI. was replaced by the emperor’s 
nominee, Gregory V. Almost as soon as Gregory was 
seated he summoned a council (998), in which Geibert, 
now Robert’s bitter enemy, sat as Bishop of Ravenna* 
This council, largely controlled by the vindictive Gerbert, 
threatened the kingdom of France with a universal inter- 
dict, suspending all religious rites but those of baptism 
and extreme unction, if Robert would not repudiate Bertha. 
The decree commanded ^‘that King Robert, who has, con- 
trary to the holy canons of the Chuich, married his cousin, 
Bertha, shall forsake her at once, and shall perform a 
penance of seven years, in accordance with the rules 
and customs of the Church. If he obey not, may he be 
anathema! And so also be it as regcw'ds Bertha! That 
Archambaud, Aichbishop of Tours, who consecrated this 
incestuous union, and all the bishops who sanctioned it by 
their presence, be lefused the Holy Communion until such 
time as they shall have come to Rome to make amends to 
the Holy See!” 

One can imagine that, to a nature as devout as Robert’s, 
such a cuise was almost ovei whelming. Yet he and 
Bertha enduied for some time the horrois which this ex- 
communication brought upon them, and Robert resisted 
with far mO‘'e spint than one would have supposed him to 
possess. The ciuse fell upon France, and upon its king 
and queen, who were surely no moie morally guilty than 
their unfortunate subjects. Awful were the effects of the 
curse, according to Petrus Damianus, who records with 
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pious unction most of the signs and wonders with which 
the age was filled. All save a few of the lowest servants 
fled from the accursed presence of Robert and his queen, 
and even these menials, when they had prepared the 
king's food, deemed the very vessels from which he had 
eaten polluted by his touch, and purified them by fire or 
destroyed them. Bertha was reported to be a foul witch, 
and to have the foot of a goose, and was nicknamed la 
reine pedauque, oi pied d'oie [Queen Goose-foot]. In her 
agitation and misery, the child she should have borne was 
prematurely brought forth. The charitable Damianus tells 
us that it was currently repoited to be of monstrous form, 
having the head and neck of a swan and not of a human 
being. 

Whether these horrors were direct effects of God's 
wrath or had birth in the zealous imagination of a writer 
whose interest it was to lay on the colors in his descrip- 
tion of the blasting effects of excommunication, Robert 
and Bertha had to resign themselves to the cruel separa- 
tion. Robert's superstitious fears were woiked on by 
his monkish advisers, particularly Abbo, Abbot of Fleury, 
^'who incessantly repiimanded the king, in public and in 
private." This holy man, says the biographer of Robert, 
^'continued his reproaches until the good King acknowl- 
edged his fault and abandoned the wife whom it was not 
permitted him to possess." The separation seems to have 
taken place definitely about the year 1006, and Robert was 
to be miseiable in his domestic life all the rest of his days. 

He and Bertha had passed part of their married life 
together in the midst of a veritable leign of terror. AH 
over Christendom the belief was general that the end of 
the woiid was at hand. The lurid prophecies of the Apoc- 
alypse were supplemented by texts believed to be pro- 
phetic of the Judgment Day, raked together from ail parts 
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of the Scriptures and from what superstiiious ignorance 
regarded as almost of equal authority, the Sibyilme Leaves, 
Preachers took as their text the honois of the approach- 
ing dissolution of the woild, when, according to Revela- 
tions: ^^The stars of heaven fell unto the earth . . . 

and the heavens depailed as a scroll when it is rolled 
togetliei;*' ot in the magtufiLent woids of a hymn wiitteii 
long after: Dks ir(z, Jits ula Solvet, sccclmn infavilla: Teste 
David cum Syhilla. [Day of wrath! O day of mourning! 
See fulfilled the piophefs warning! Heaven and earth in 
ashes burning!] They supplemented this pictuie by ac- 
counts of the torments of hell as lepoited in the legends 
of those who had been granted a vision of them. Repent 
ye! repent ye! for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Woe 
unto him who in that day shall be found still a sinner!^^ 
There was naturally a paralysis of all useful activities. 
What was the use of preparing foi the morrow, if there 
was to be no morrow? During the last year of the 
century the terror leached its highest point, and only 
absolute needs were attended to. Thei^ were great dona- 
tions to the Lord on the part of tardy sinners who thought 
thus to purchase remission of their sins. But there were 
also those who lefused to repent, and who resolved, since 
their life was to be short, to make it as merry as it could 
be. While the former crowded the churches, weeping 
and piaying and surrendering themselves to the terrors 
suggested by the priest, the latter gave themselves up to 
the wildest dissipation. The year looo passed away, and 
still the stais were in heaven, and the wicked on earth 
began to bieathe more freely; and when the next year 
went by without any Day of Judgment, courage revived, 
and the Chinch began to make use of the immense gifts 
which impulsive sinners had turned over to her. New 
cathedials and new abbeys rose all over the land. 
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The pathos of the story of Bertha is heightened when 
we look at her successor on the throne. Even m her own 
day Constance, daughter of Guiihelm Taillefer, Count of 
Toulouse, was considered harsh and cruel; one chronicler 
euphemistically expresses this when he says: "'There was 
as much constancy in her heait as in her name/^ She 
probably came by her nature honestly enough, for her 
mother was Aisinda, sister of that Foulques Nerra of 
cheerful memory, who, indeed, according to some accounts, 
forced the weak Robert to marry his niece. She w^as, 
says the chronicler, surnamed Candida on account of her 
excessive fairness, and is not infrequently called Blanche, 
the "fair queen Into the rather primitive court of the 
French king, surrounded by his monks and probably long- 
ing for the banished Bertha, she came with a scandalous 
display of luxury and fiivolity. 

The south of France, in contact with Italy, with the cul- 
tured Moors of Spain, and, through its Meditenanean poits, 
with the most advanced civilization then known, that of 
the Arabs, was far in advance of the northern piovinces 
in civilization, or at least in luxury and knowledge of the 
arts usually accompanying civilization. Provence, espe- 
cially, with its ancient port of Marseilles to recall memories 
of the most cultured nation of antiquity, was in material 
prosperity and in arts already advancing to that stage of 
civilization which was to make her, In the course of the 
next century, the mother of the first real literature France 
had known and of the fust extended protest against the 
Church of Rome. The troubadouis w^ere soon to make 
Provence and the Provencal longue famous, and the Albi- 
genses, with then heiesy, were to invite the destruction 
of this gay, brilliant, but unsound society. The south was 
already far more gay and pleasure loving than the north, 
where the ravages of wars foreign and domestic had been 
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more terrible* And out of the south came Queen Con- 
stance, la Blanche^ to a court where the king was more 
monk than king. 

The northerners, always disliking the men of Provence, 
exclaimed m horror against the manners and the costume 
of the horde of Provencal attendants whom Constance 
brought with her. **Thfd favor of the queen, says 
Glaber, ‘^attiacted into France and Bourgogne many na- 
tives of Aquitaine and Auvergne. These vain and frivo- 
lous men showed themselves to be as ill-regulated in their 
morals as they were immodest m their dress. Their armor 
and the furnishings of their horses were extraordinary. 
Their hair fell scarce to the middle of their heads [the 
fashion of shaving the back of the head was strange in 
northern France, though afterward so prevalent that Wii- 
iiam^s Norman knights were reported by Harold's spies to 
be all shaven-ci owned monks]; they shaved their beards 
off as smooth as play actors; they wore boots indecently 
turned up in long points at the toes, lobes cut off short, 
reaching to the knees and divided behind and before; in 
walking they hopped along!" Alas for France! the French 
and the Biugundians, foimerly the most honest and sober 
of all nations, eageily followed the sinful example" set 
by the queen's favorites. The whole nation copied these 
indecent costumes, and shoit hair, short robes, and sin- 
fully pointed shoes became the fashion. As the Puritans 
inveighed against Babylonish apparel, the livery of the 
"scarlet woman," in the shape of Cavalier curls and long 
plumes, so the divines of France made a crusade against 
this livery of the devil. They declared that the finger of 
Satan was in all this, and that the pointed shoes would 
infallibly cairy their wearers to the realm of the master 
whose livery they woie. One can hear the very voice of 
Ben Jonson's Ananias, the Puritan, as he testifies against 
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the costume of the Spaniard: ** They are profane, lewd, 
superstitious, and idolatrous breeches/' 

Nevertheless, the satanic livery was never utterly 
thrown aside; and clothes were not the only things 
Satanic about the new queen. Constance, high-tempered 
and energetic, reigned over France through or in spite of 
King Robert. Coming of a forceful and warlike race, she 
must have found many things distasteful in the weakness 
and superstition which were the chief traits she noted in 
her husband. Stie and her kinsfolk left him free to com- 
pose hymns, while they ruled France. But when one of 
his favorites, Hugues de Beauvais, whom he had made 
count of the palace, suggested to Robert that he might 
get rid of Constance and send for the ever-regretted 
Bertha, Constance notified her strenuous uncle Fouiques. 
Foulques promptly despatched a dozen brave knights, with 
orders to slay Hugues whenever and wherever they found 
him: they found him and murdeied him in the very pres- 
ence of the king. Robert was too weak to resist effect- 
ively, made his peace with the queen, and gave himself 
up more and moie to religious devotions. 

He used to go to the church of Saint-Denis and sing 
with the choir and challenge the singers to a trial of skill. 
When Constance one day asked him to compose some 
song in her honor, he responded with a stave of his hymn: 
0! Constantia marfymm [O! faith and constancy of the 
martyrs], with which she was as well pleased as if the 
reference had not been a bit ambiguous. On a certain 
occasion, as he was besieging a castle on the feast of Saint 
Hippolytus, to whom he professed a special devotion, he 
left the army and repaired to Saint-Denis to sing hymns in 
honor of the saint. While he was thus engaged, the walls 
of the castle fell, and the king's troops entered in; a mank 
fest reward for his singing Agnus Dei, dona nobis pacem! 
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While he was one day at prayers, shedding many tears, as 
was his wont, the vain and worldly-minded Constance 
adorned his lance with silver ornaments. The king, finding 
this sinful waste, looked out of his door and saw a poor man 
near by. He sent him off to get some sort of tool to cut 
off the decorations, shut himself up in a room with the 
fellow, stripped the lance of its silver gewgaws, and gave 
them to him, bidding him begone in haste lest the queen 
see him. Constance asked what had become of the silver, 
and Robeit swore by the Lord^s name, though not in 
earnest/^ that he knew not what had become of it. 

In spite of this pious perjury, we are told that Robert 
had a great honor of lying. The proof of this statement 
is very interesting. He had a reliquary made of crystal, 
set in a golden case, and containing no relic. Upon this 
his nobles, ignorant of the deceit, could swear without 
danger of risking their souls, in case the oath was false. 
And as common folk had souls, too, and might endanger 
them by false swearing, he had a similar leliquary, made 
of silver, in which was deposited nothing^more sacied than 
an egg. He was constantly endeavoring to shield the petty 
malefactois whom his unworldliness had tempted to wrong- 
doing, and whom Constance would have punished. It was 
his habit to have the poor fed from his table, and on one 
occasion he had a fellow concealed under the table at his 
feet. The man found time between bites to cut off a 
heavy gold ornament attached to the king^s knee. What 
enemy of God, my good lord, has dishonoied your gold- 
adorned lobe?'^ cried Constance. Undoubtedly,’’ said 
Robert, he who took it wanted it moie than I, and with 
God’s aid it will be of seivice to him.” One day he saw 
a young clerk named Ogger steal a candlestick from the 
altar in his chapel. The priests were much disturbed over 
its loss; and the queen, m a rage, swore by the soul of 
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her father that she would have the eyes of the priests tom 
from their sockets if they did not account for what had 
been stolen from the sanctuary. The priests questioned 
Robert, who, denying all knowledge of the theft, at once 
sent for the thief. Friend Ogger,^' said he, haste thee 
hence, lest my inconstant Constancy eat thee up. What 
thou hast taken will be enough to carry thee to thy own 
country. The Lord be with thee.’^ When the thief was 
beyond danger of pursuit, Robert cheerfully said: Why 
all this pother about a candlestick.? The Lord has given 
it to some of his poor.’' 

One can well understand that however churchmen might 
commend this sort of meekness it was most irritating to 
Constance. She was full of energy and vigor, and never 
jested, says her biographer, about anything. She and her 
uncle Foulques, whom Robert had made governor of Paris, 
ruled France and fought against the turbulent and rebel- 
lious barons, chief among whom was Eudes IL, Count of 
Blois, of Chartres, of Tours, and of Champagne, the son 
of the deposed queen, Bertha. She led in the first im- 
portant attack upon heresy. Certain clerks in the city of 
Orleans developed a secret, heretical sect which gained 
many proselytes, among others a certain Etienne, who had 
been the confessor of Queen Constance. Their secret 
was discovered; they were brought to trial, refused to 
recant, and were ordered to execution. As they marched 
from the church where they had been tried to the immense 
funeral pyre, they passed Constance in the porch of the 
church. Recognizing Etienne among the thirteen prison- 
ers, she attacked him furiously, and with a whip put out 
one eye of the defenceless victim. This vindictive queen, 
aggravating the tortures of the first victims of the new 
religious persecutions, is not a pleasant figure in French 
history. 
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As Robert grew older and it became necessary to deter- 
mine on a successor, — ^the right of the oldest son was not 
yet altogether fixed, — Constance began to intrigue against 
her husband. Robert was in the habit of saying: ^^My 
hen pecks, but she gives me plenty of chickens.'' They 
had had six children; but had lost their eldest son, Hugues, 
in 1025. Of the three remaining sons, Eudes, the eldest, 
was an idiot; Henry, the second, was his father's choice; 
and Robert, the youngest, was favored by Constance, 
“^'with her habitual spirit of contradiction." She said, 
with some reason, that Henry was weak, inactive, deceit- 
ful, and negligent of affairs, and could no more be king 
than his father could; whereas Robert had far more energy 
and sense than his brothers. For once, the king resisted, 
and with the consent of the peers assured the succession 
to Henry. Constance fomented ill feeling between the two 
sons, and between Henry and his fathei. Robert, with 
the notion that injustice had been done him, was soon in 
revolt against his father. But the queen had always been 
so harsh to all her children that non^ of them seem to 
have had faith in her or affection for her, and the two 
brothers, Henry and Robert, soon became reconciled to 
each other and made a joint invasion of their father's 
dominions, pillaging his castles and tenitones. The poor 
king, after many ravages had been committed, at length 
bribed his sons to let him sing his last hymns in peace. 
Henry was to succeed to the throne, and Robert became 
Duke of Burgundy. 

The peace thus made did not long outlast King Robert. 
He died in July, 1031, and the monks mourned their friend 
and protector, and many of the poor sincerely bewailed 
the loss of their ^"good father"; but there is no sign of 
any excessive grief on the part of Constance. She soon 
gave the kingdom cause to mourn in other fashion; for no 
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sooner was Henry L seated on his throne than his mother 
began to stir up rebellion against him. She had always 
been violent in private as in public life, and treated Henry 
in particular if she hated him like a stepmother.’^ 
Her intrigues now were so far successful that she won 
over to her side most of the direct vassals of the crown, 
and the greater number of the towns in the duchy of 
France declared themselves in favor of placing Robert, 
Duke of Burgundy, on the throne. By surrendering the 
county of Sens to her old enemy, Eudes, Count of Blois, 
Constance gained his aid. This plot of a mother against 
her son was successful in all but one mam point: the other 
son, m whose name she was preparing to wage civil war, 
took no active part against his brother, and appears to 
have remained quietly in Burgundy. Perhaps he was 
wise enough to understand that what Constance was really 
scheming for was the continuance of her own power, and 
that if placed on the throne he would have been completely 
under her control. 

In this crisis of tl^e affairs of the kingdom, Heniy, fleeing 
with a following of but twelve vavasoins, called upon 
Normandy for aid; and most effective aid he had from one 
whose name was to become famous, a nucleus for the 
gathering of romance. This was Duke Robert of Nor- 
mandy, surnamed Robert the Devil, who carried on a 
predatory warfare so savage and so successful that most 
of the revolted lords near the borders of Normandy 

bowed their heads befoie him/’ Old Foulques Nerra, 
probably in one of his edifying fits of repentance, at length 
brought Constance to a reconciliation with Henry, re- 
proaching her with the brutal fury with which she was 
treating her son. The miserable queen, who had caused 
so much unhappiness to her husband and to her sons, did 
not long survive the ueace. dying at Melun in'' July, 1032. 
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Her ally Eudes continued the struggle some little while, but 
was at last vanquished and forced to disgorge half of the 
county of Sens which Constance had given him as a bribe. 

Thus ends the life of one of the first of the French 
queens who really took an active part in affairs. Beauti- 
ful, witty, and full of graces and caprices essentially femi- 
nine, as well as of some masculine qualities, she yet 
appears to have inspired no love, nothing but dread, in 
anyone who came near her; and the chioniclers of the 
time seem to delight in telling anecdotes illustrative of her 
wickedness as contrasted with Robert's saintliness. But 
we must remember that at least she accomplished some- 
thing, and that her enemies tell her story. 

At the period of which we write, Normandy was all 
powerful, and the Capets had come to look upon her 
dukes now as their most dangerous foes and now as their 
most useful friends. Duke Robert the Magnificent, as his 
courtiers called him, or Robert the Devil, as literature 
knows him, had an amour which is interesting as showing 
that class distinctions were not so rigid as one might 
think. According to Wace's story of the romance: 

“ A Faleize ont li Dus hante, . . . 

Une meschine i ont amee, 

Arlot ont nom, de burgeisnee.*' 

. [The duke did much frequent Falaise, . . . There 
he loved a girl named Ailetta, born of a burgess of the 
town]. Arietta, the tanner's daughter, was to become a 
figure of romance m the story of Robert the Devil; but, 
romance or no romance, she was the mother of the great- 
est of the Norman dukes, William the Conqueror, born in 
1028. William had hard work to keep his place in Nor- 
mandy, but we cannot stop to tell of the long and suc- 
cessful struggle which he waged against the haughty 
barons who refused to bow to the illegitimate son of the 
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tanner^s daughter. We all know the story of how the citi- 
zens of Alen^on, which he was besieging, beat skins upon 
the walls of one of their redoubts, crying: ‘'Work for the 
tanner!'' and how William captured the redoubt, cut off 
the hands and feet of the unlucky jokers, and threw them 
over the town wails. 

With a man of such temper, it is not unnatural that 
there should have arisen a curious story of his courtship, 
which began soon after this episode at Alencon. Engaged 
in constant conflict with his neighbors, William determined 
at least to secure the friendship of Flanders. He sought 
the hand of Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, Count of Flan- 
ders, Mauger, William's uncle, objected to the marriage, 
because Matilda and William were cousins, and caused the 
clergy to prohibit it. The Pope issued a special pronounce- 
ment against it. With him William could not proceed 
after the manner which doubtless most commended itself to 
him, but when the Italian Lanfranc, at the monastic school 
of Bee, dared to pronounce the marriage sinful, William 
promptly gave orders to burn down the farms from which 
the monks drew their sustenance, and to banish Lanfranc. 
But a shrewd display of courage and wit on Lanfranc's 
part made William his friend; and soon it was agreed that 
if William would found two monasteries the sin of his 
marriage would be forgiven him. 

The chronicles of Tours report that Matilda herself 
objected to wedding the bastard of Noimandy. The 
match, however, had been agreed to by her father, and 
William had set his heart on it. As proof of his determina- 
tion, if not of his lover-like devotion, he waited for her as 
she came out of church one day, and whipped her till she 
consented to marry him! And as some writeis assert, 
even after the marriage he continued to use this sort of 
suasion with his duchess, finally causing her death by his 
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brutality. Despite this unlovely beginning, the marriage 
was a happy one. Matilda was beautiful, virtuous, and of 
strong character, so that she won her husband's confidence 
and love. In an age of scandalous marital infidelity, he was 
faithful to her. She was his faithful friend and counsellor 
through life; and when he went on that perilous voyage 
of adventure to wm the English crown, it was she who 
was left in charge of the duchy of Normandy; she who was 
praying for her husband's safety in the pnory she had 
founded at Rouen, when she heard the news of the great 
victory of Hastings, and christened the church Bonne 
Nouvelle; she who welcomed him back to his capital of 
Rouen after the success in England. 

The purity and devotion of the Conqueror's queen 
present a picture very different from that of Bertrade de 
Montfort, who, like the wicked Constance, was connected 
with the house of Anjou. Philip I., a pitiable roi faineant, 
had married, in 1071, Bertha of Holland, by whom he had 
had three children. Having wearied of her, he sent her off 
to the chateau of Montreuil, prepared for her long before 
as a wedding bower, and then discoveiing one of those 
convenient relationships we have mentioned, succeeded 
in having his marriage annulled. Having thus lelieved 
his conscience, it was but natural that he should begin to 
look about him — he may have looked before — ^for a wife 
whom he might keep for a while without distressing his 
conscience. He found this helpmeet in Bertrade de Mont- 
fort, with whom he fell in love while on a trip to Tours, in 
1092, It is true that ^^a good man could find naught to 
admire in her but her beauty," and that her husband, 
another Foulques of Anjou, was still living. But these 
are small matters when one is King of France and has 
one's heart set upon some particular lady. Foulques was 
not an attractive man; he seems to have had something 
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like a club foot, and to have worn long, pointed shoes to 
hide his deformity; besides, he had already been twice 
divorced. Bertrade, young, beautiful, ambitious, was quite 
ready to go to the king and replace the unhappy Bertha. 
She eloped on the night following the king's visit to her 
husband, found an escort waiting for her at Meung-sur- 
Loire, and was conducted to Philip at Orleans. 

Philip and Bertrade decided to get married, for the 
duchess was anxious to be called queen. They were in- 
dignant because most of the bishops suggested that the 
proceeding was rather irregular, since Foulques was not 
only still living but at that moment actually preparing to 
bring back his runaway spouse by force of arms. Neverthe- 
less, by large gifts, the king persuaded one bishop to con- 
secrate his union with Bertrade. Foulques and the friends 
of the deposed queen, Bertha, made forays into Philip's 
territory, but accomplished nothing. Meanwhile, Philip 
incited one of his barons to make war on and imprison the 
Bishop of Chartres, who had dared to denounce the mar- 
riage with Bertrade, The whole power of the Church was 
soon enlisted against him, and Pope Urban 11. despatched 
a special legate to dissolve the marriage, or to excom- 
municate Philip if he did not leave his paramour. The 
Bishop of Chaitres was promptly released, and Philip 
attempted to foiestall fuither action on the part of his 
enemies by calling a special council at Rheims to try the 
bishop on a frivolous charge. But the legate summoned 
another council at Autun, which issued a decree of excom- 
munication against Philip and Bertrade in October, 1094 . 

Though Queen Bertha was now dead, the ecclesiastical 
censure still held good. According to one of the condi- 
tions of the decree, Philip was to put off his crown. He 
obeyed this to the letter, refused to wear any insignia of 
royalty, and feigned to have ceased all intercourse with 
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Bertrade. The Pope gave him till All Saints^ Day, 1095, to 
reform, being afraid to use extreme measures while a rival 
Pope, already sustained by the German Emperor, might 
entice the King of France into his following. All Saints’ 
Day came and went, and still Philip and Bertrade were 
living as man and wife. Once more Philip was excom- 
municated, by a council held at Clermont; he again made 
fine promises of reformation, broke his word, and even 
had the audacity to have Bertrade consecrated as queen. 
Excommunication after excommunication was pronounced 
against him, and the kingdom was put under an interdict; 
he continued to make most generous promises about send- 
ing Bertrade back where she belonged, and still never did 
he do what he piomised. 

The terrors of excommunication had evidently lost their 
force, or else laymen and clerks alike were too much occu- 
pied with other important work before the council of 
Clermont, work whose effects were to influence pro- 
foundly the whole history of Europe and to bring about 
great social as well as great political changes: men were 
talking of the First Crusade. In the mighty stir of prepa- 
ration, in the wild enthusiasm of that great movement, 
the king and his paramour were for the moment lost sight 
of. While men and women, and even children, were 
listening to the fierce eloquence of Peter the Hermit, and 
in inspired frenzy shouting out their approval: Dieu le 
veult! Dieu le veult! who could stop to think of the idle 
and shifty King of France? Were they not all going to 
battle in the service of a greater king than he? 

Yet the motives of even these fust Crusaders were in 
some cases far from that consistent purity which one 
would expect. Among the leaders is one Guilhelm, Duke 
of Aquitaine and Count of Poitiers, a gay and famous 
troubadour, who has founded in his own domain a maison 
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de plaisif where the inmates are dressed like nuns, a sort 
of Persian heaven A Persian's heaven is easily made— 
'Tis but black eyes and lemonade"); who bids an affect- 
ing farewell ‘'to brilliant tourneys, to grandeur and to 
riches, to all that enchained his heart, foi he goes in the 
service of God to find remission for his sms;" and who 
yet carries with him on this holy war a perfect sw^arm of 
the beauties {examina puellarum) who enchained his heart, 
and continued to enchain it, probably, until they weie 
captured by the Turks. But this Guilhelm gives a still 
more interesting proof of the motives of his pious warfare. 
Two papal legates came to Poitiers in November, iioo, 
to hold a council. Having preached the Crusade, they 
next proceeded to renew the curse of excommunication 
upon Philip, who was still living with Bertrade. The 
good Count Guilhelm, with the red cross already upon his 
breast, stirred up a mob against the legates, led the way 
into the church where the council was sitting, and encour- 
aged his followers to stone the assembled bishops. There 
were broken heads, and there was some bloodshed, but 
enough of the bishops stood their ground to pronounce the 
excommunication once more. 

Bertrade bore the censures with amazing effrontery, 
and jested about how the bells of the churches, silent 
during their stay, would begin to ring as they left a town; 
and she actually forced some priests to hold a service for 
her. But repeated curses, or the debaucheiy in which 
he had all his life indulged, seem to have undermined 
Philip's constitution. At any rate, he determined to re- 
lieve himself of the cares of government. In spite of the 
protests of Bertrade, who wished to prevent the power 
of the sceptre from going to the son of Queen Bertha, 
Philip, in i loo, associated his son Louis in the government 
of the kingdom. 
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The young man proved himself a vigorous ruler, and 
won the love of his subjects by attempts to punish some 
of the robber barons who made life miserable for mer- 
chants and travellers. He became too popular to be alto- 
gethei agreeable to his amiable stepmother, who set about 
planning to get rid of him. Louis went to visit the English 
king, Henry Beauclerc, in 1102, and was received with all 
the courtesy and honor due his rank. Bertrade despatched 
after him letters, sealed with the royal seal of Philip, in- 
structing Henry to seize Louis and confine him m prison 
for the rest of his days. But Henry was either too wis® 
or too humane to perpetrate this outrage, and sent the 
young prince back with every honor. Louis was furious; 
Philip denied all knowledge of the infamous letters; and 
Louis, guessing whence they came, planned to kill 
Bertrade. 

She, however, was not easily to be caught, and began 
devising means to procure the death of Louis. She first 
had resort to three cleiks, who proposed to destroy the 
prince by means of sorcery, if they could conduct their 
incantations unmolested for nine days. But one of them 
confessed the plot, and the black art was abandoned for 
some surer method. The queen had Louis poisoned. He 
languished for several days, unable to eat or to sleep, and 
given over by the best physicians in France. At length, 
one who had learned some of the art of the Saracens vol- 
unteered his services; and under his care Louis's life was 
saved, though he bore traces of the poisoning all the rest 
of his days. 

Queen Bertrade, like an affectionate mother, had hoped 
to see one of her own sons seated upon the throne, and 
was much grieved at Louis's recovery. Philip, completely 
under her influence, actually implored his son to forgive 
this second direct attempt upon his life; and Bertrade, in 
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a great fright now that her crime had failed and had been 
found out, cringed before Louis like a common servant, 
and at length won his forgiveness, 

Philip determined to be reconciled to the Church. At a 
council held at the close of 1104 he appeared as a sincere 
penitent, — barefooted, with unkempt hair and beard, — and 
solemnly swore never to live with Bertrade again. The 
curse of excommunication was removed; the council dis- 
creetly went about its business; and Philip went outside, 
and put on his shoes, and had his hair cut, and put on his 
crown, — and had one ready for Bertrade, too. But the 
Church was tired of contending with him, and took no 
further notice of his irregularities, though what happened 
soon afterward was, if possible, more scandalous than all 
that had gone before. 

Bertrade had the address to reconcile her two husbands; 
and in 1 106 she and Philip actually went to visit Foulques, 
in Angers, where all three hobnobbed most amicably, sit- 
ting at the same table, or occupying seats of honor in the 
church, with Philip seated by Bertrade’s side and Foulques 
on a stool at her feet. One can hardly credit a statement 
like this, but there seems to have been no limit to Ber- 
trade’s effrontery, and the complete subjection of Foulques 
is recorded in the Latin life of Louis the Fat: '^Although 
he was banished outright from her bed, she so mollified 
him that . . . often sitting on a stool at her feet, he 

submitted in all things to her will/’ 

Foulques, though he sat at the feet of his wife and the 
king’s paramour, and though he ceased to make active 
claim to his share of Bertrade, has recorded his and his 
wife’s infamy for us. One of his charters, for example, 
is dated thus: ‘‘This donation was made in the year one 
thousand and ninety-five after the incarnation of Our Lord, 
Urban being Pope, and France befouled by the adultery 
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of the infamous King Philip/' But this was in the salad 
days of his wrath, befoie Beitrade had induced him to sit 
on a stool at her feet and submit to her will in all things. 

In the year i io8, Philip, feeling his sms and his diseases 
lie heavy upon him, determined to take an allopathic dose 
of repentance to purify himself from the first before the 
second carried him off. He addressed special prayers to 
Saint Benedict, ordered that his wicked body should not be 
buried in the royal tombs at Saint-Denis, and clothed him- 
self in the habit of a Benedictine monk. Thus he expired, 
having existed — not reigned — as king for forty-eight years, 
and was succeeded immediately by Louis the Fat, who 
was crowned within five days after the death of his father. 

This haste was not altogether without excuse, for Ber- 
trade was still alive, and not wasting her time in prayers 
to Saint Benedict. Taking advantage of the disturbed state 
of the kingdom, she managed to form a coalition, headed 
by her brother, Amauri de Montfort, and by the successor 
of her Angevin husband, to dethrone Louis and put in his 
place her own son, Philip, Count of Mantes. But Louis 
was too active to be caught as the conspirators had 
planned. He summoned Philip to appear before the court 
of peers of the duchy of France, and, on his refusal, seized 
upon the strongholds of his enemies before they were 
prepared, and deprived Philip of his county of Mantes. 

Bertrade's last card was played, and she succumbed to 
her defeat. Though still in the height of her beauty, with 
not a wrinkle on her brow, she retired to the convent of 
Haute Bruy^re, a dependency of the famous monastery 
of Fontevrault. Whethei or not she was truly penitent 
for the evil life she had led we do not know. But there 
was to be short time left her for the cultivation of the 
monastic virtues; for the austerity of the new life soon 
wore her out, and she died in the convent. 
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FAMOUS LOVERS 

In P^re Lachaise, the famous cemetery of Paris^ 
is none among the hundreds of monuments upon v 
the traveller looks with more interest than that o“ 
lovely and unhappy Heimse. There her body lies, 
that of her lover-husband, Pierre Abelard, It is 
story that we wish to tell; but her fame and that of 
lard are so intimately associated that one cannot t 
Helol'se without first telling something of Abelard, 
debt to fame, however, is not all on her side; to t 
late the words of a great French historian: Alone 
name of Abelard would be known to-day only to sch< 
linked with the name of Heloise, it is in every t 
Pans, above all, . , , has kept the memory o 

immortal daughter of the Cite with exceptional am 
changing fidelity. The eighteenth century and the I 
lution, so pitiless towards the Middle Ages, revived 
tradition with the same ardor which led them to de 
so many other memories. The children of Rouss 
disciples still go in pilgrimage to the monument of 
great saint of love, and each spring sees pious w< 
placing fresh crowns of flowers upon the tomb in \ 
the Revolution reunited the two lovers. We shall 
therefore, attempt to part those whom love has for 
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than seven centuries joined together, and shall tel! of 
Abelard as well as of Helolse. 

The great University of Paris was already famous in the 
twelfth century. Piofessors, most of them ecclesiastics, 
lectured on all the foolish subtillies of the learning of the 
day to crowds of students collected fiom every quarter of 
Europe. At the monastic school of Notre Dame the most 
distinguished lecturer on dialectic, — meaning philosophy 
and logic as applied to philosophy, — at the close of the 
eleventh century, was Guillaume de Champeaux. The 
method of instruction was, necessarily, almost entirely 
oral, for books were worth almost their weight in coin. 
It was the custom for the professor to encourage discus- 
sions with the students and to overwhelm them with the 
weight of his wisdom and the acuteness of his reasoning. 
In this fashion Guillaume had long triumphed, and had, 
we may fancy, acquired no little of that dogmatic habit of 
mind which is fostered by unchallenged teaching. About 
the year iioo his ascendency was seriously threatened 
by a young Breton, scarcely yet a man, who had come to 
his school as a student and had had the temerity to over- 
come him in argument. This was Pierre Abelard, soon 
famous as a logician, philosopher, and theologian, now 
remembered chiefly because of his connection with the fair 
and noble Heloise. Abelard was born at Pallet, or Palais, 
not far from Nantes. He was the eldest son of a family 
of some distinction, and his father, Berenger, was deter- 
mined to give his son an education in keeping with his 
own knightly rank. Berenger himself was better educated 
than most of the gentlemen of his class, and there seems 
to have been a decided leaning to devoutness in the family, 
since both Berenger and his wife, Lucie, took monastic 
vows later in life. At any rate, Pierre, after a taste of 
learning, determined to devote himself entirely to the 
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pursuit of knowledge. Let us see how he tells this part 
of his own story. ** The progress that I made in learning 
attached me to its pursuit with an ever increasing ardor^ 
and such was the charm that it exercised over my mind 
that, renouncing the glory of arms, my own heritage, my 
own privileges as eldest son, I abandoned forever the 
camp of Mars to take refuge in the bosom of Minerva. 
Preferring the art of dialectic to all the other teachings of 
philosophy, I exchanged the arms of war for those of logic, 
and sacrificed trophies of the battlefield for the joys of 
contest in argument. I took to travelling from province 
to province, going wherevei I heard that the study of this 
art received special honor, and always engaging in argu- 
ment, like a veritable emulator of the Peripatetics/^ 

In this way, Abelard, still under twenty, came to the 
school of Guillaume de Champeaux. Received at first 
with honor, as an intelligent pupil, Abelard remained some 
time, perhaps two years. But his restless, inquisitive, 
and, above all, rational mind could not accept calmly what 
seemed to it untrue. Abelard, a mere boy, dared to dis- 
pute with his master, Guillaume, and, what is far worse, to 
get the better of arguments on Guillaume’s own peculiar 
subject. The school was divided into two parties. Gui- 
llaume, being the more influential, prevented his pupil 
from establishing himself as a lecturer in Pans, and Abe- 
lard removed to Melon, at that time a royal residence and 
a city of some importance. Here he opened a school of 
his own, which prospered so greatly, in spite of the 
jealousy of Guillaume and the older teachers, that he re- 
moved to Corbeil, near Paris, and was soon recognized as 
more than the equal of his old instructor. But his health 
broke down under the strain; he retiied to rest and re- 
cuperate in his native land, and lemained there several 
years. Returning about iio8, he again met Guillaume in 
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argument, in the convent of Saint-Victor, outside Paris, 
and again vanquished him, this time so completely that 
Guillaume gave up his chair in Pans. His jealousy, how- 
ever, still kept Abelard fiom establishing himself in the 
great city. The young philosopher opened his school on 
Mont Sainte-Genevieve, a hill just outside the walls of the 
Paris of that day, where he taught with brilliant success, 
till summoned to Brittany by his mother Lucie, then about 
to take the veil. On his return from this trip he deter- 
mined to study theology. The venerable Anselm of Laon 
was the most distinguished teacher of theology, and to him 
Abelard went. Here is part of his comment on Anselm, 
which will help us to understand something of the writer^s 
character. 

*'He enjoyed marvellous facility of speech, but his 
thought was without value, even without good sense. The 
fire that he kindled filled his house with smoke, but did 
not illuminate it. He was a tree dense with foliage and 
beautiful fiom afar, but found fruitless when examined 
more closely. 1 had come to him to gather fruit; I found 
m him the fig tree cursed by the Lord, or the old oak to 
which Lucan compares Pompey: But the shadow of a 
great name, the lofty oak in the midst of the fiuitfu! 
field. With such an opinion of his preceptor, it is not 
surprising that Abelaid grew impatient and talked impru- 
dently. The immediate lesult was that the young scholar 
proved, to his own satisfaction and apparently to that of 
his heaiers, that he could lecture on theology, as Anselm 
understood theology, by the aid of ordinary intelligence 
alone. The ultimate result was that he made an enemy of 
Anselm. He returned to Paris — about 1115 — in triumph, 
was given the chair formeily held by Guillaume de 
Champeaux, and became a canon of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame* 
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During the three or four years that followed this signal 
triumph over his old master, Abelard enjoyed a popularity 
and a reputation for learning almost without parallel* He 
was of handsome piesence, polished and winning in man- 
ners, accomplished even m the little arts and graces of 
the society of the penod. All this would account for his 
personal popularity; but his was really a brilliant mind, 
fascinatingly if dangerously logical, and straightforward In 
dealing with vexed questions of philosophy and theology. 
And with all his learning he knew how to meet the diffi- 
culties of ordinary minds, to present his arguments in a 
style not only simple but lucid and entertaining. He 
brought to his work a precious quality — enthusiasm. From 
all parts of Europe students flocked to him, by hundreds, 
by thousands; and with the offerings they brought he was 
rich. Then it was that pride prepared his ruin. Believing 
myself henceforth the only living philosopher, fancying 
that I had no more opposition to encounter oi accusation 
to fear, 1 commenced to give rein to my passions, ! who 
had always lived in the greatest continence. The more I 
advanced in the paths of philosophy and theology, the 
further I was getting, by my impiiie life, from philosophers 
and saints/' How much of this confession is real humil- 
ity, and how much mere pretence, exaggeration, and vain 
rhetoric, we cannot say. It is an unfortunate fact that 
what is recognized as the language of religion is so higlily 
colored, so tropical, so manifestly not to be taken in its 
absolute and literal sense, that one cannot estimate a 
character by autobiographic testimony of this sort. What 
Rousseau meant when he confessed that he gave rein to 
his passions " we know full well, for he tells us. What, 
or rather how much, Abelard means we cannot tell, since 
his language is evidently in large part figurative. We do 
not think, however, that he was ever really a libertine. 
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In his own account of his love story Abelard says that 
he was attracted by the beauty, the youth, and the mental 
attainments of Helolse, the niece of Fuibert, a canon of 
Notre Dame, who had loved her tenderly and had educated 
her with unusual care. Smitten more by the physical 
than by the mental graces of the girl, then about eighteen, 
Abelard sought a pretext to ingratiate himself with Fui- 
bert, and to enter his house as a lodger. The opportunity 
of having his beloved niece instructed by a person of such 
distinction was more than Fuibert could let pass. In the 
intimate lelations of teacher and pupil Abelard also found 
his opportunity; and the two were soon plainly lovers in 
the eyes of all the world save Fuibert, who refused to be- 
lieve in the treachery of his friend and the shame of his 
niece. Abelard, who was in his thirty-ninth year, loved 
with all the ardor of youth; he wrote passionate love 
songs, which were long popular but have been lost; he 
neglected his work, and devoted his time to HeloYse in- 
stead of to his lectures on theology. At last even Fuibert 
could no longer refuse to believe. The lovers were sepa- 
rated, but continued to meet in secret. Not long after the 
first discovery of their relations by her uncle, HeloYse 
found herself about to become a mother. Abelard stole 
her away one night, while Fuibert was absent, and fled 
with her to Brittany, where she remained with his sister 
until after the birth of her son, whom she named Astrolabe, 
To appease Fuibert, who was thirsting for levenge but 
dated not pursue the pair into Brittany, the stronghold of 
Abelard's family, Abelard proposed to mairy Heloise, pio- 
vided the union be kept secret, so as not to jeopardize his 
interests or prospects in the Church. Heloise, devoted 
body and soul to Abelard, would not hear of a marriage 
which might ruin his career, and was with difficulty 
ferought to consent even to a secret union. Fuibert, seeing 
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no other means of redress, accepted Abeltrd^s proposi- 
tion, and gave his word to keep the marriage t secret. 
Helolse and Abelard secretly came back to Paris and were 
wedded a few days later, the ceremony being ptrformfti 
at dawn, in the presence of Fulbert and a few of his 
friends. 

But the temporary disappearance from Paris of so note- 
worthy a person as Abelard could not be concealed. The 
whole town had known of his passion for Helolse, and the 
gossips now guessed, no doubt, why he had disappeared, 
and why Helolse also had gone. We do not need to be 
told that the surmises made, ai! so dishonorable to his 
niece, must have been galling in the extreme to Fulbert, 
He could not endure the shame of his niece, and tried to 
quell the scandal by letting the news of the marriage leak 
out. Abelard says that Fulbett told it himself, in violation 
of his oath of secrecy — ^for which we can hardly blame 
him as much as Abelard does. The devoted Helotse, to 
protect Abelard, flatly denied the marriage; not all Fiil- 
bert’s entreaties and thieats could move her to admit that 
she was anything but Abelard’s mistress. Beside himself 
with anger and shame, Fulbert grew so violent that Helotse 
fled to a nunnery at Argenleuil, near Paris, Abelard aiding 
her in her flight. At Argenteuil Abelard had her dressed 
in the monastic habit, though she did not take the vows. 

We must admit that there were some grounds for sup- 
posing, as Fulbeit and his family believed, that Abelard 
meant to ild himself of his wife by having her shut up 
in the convent: and they had experienced enough of htr 
self-sacrificing fnmness to know tliat vShe would offer no 
resistance to Abelard’s wishes, if such were his wishes. 
Detei mined at least to punish him, they bitbed one of his 
servants, broke Into his house at night, and inflicted upon 
him the most severe and brutal mutilation. If Helofce 
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was forced to be a nun, Abelard should be fit for nothing 

'’“xteT^petrators of this Draconian vonpance fled. 
Paris wL all agog with the shame of the brntant phuoso- 
nher There were paitisans m plenty on his side, and 
Award takes pleasure m telling us that two of the perpe- 
ttators of the crime, including his servant, were captured 
blMi: and mutilated as he had been. The justice of 
the Middle Ages never erred on the side of mpcy. Abe- 
L tell into the most abject despair, but still we sp m 
him the same dominant regard to his career in the wo Id. 
5vhen his friends came about him, particular y the prks, 
with their lamentations and their manifesptions of com- 

oLon he says; .. I suffered more from their compassion 

ten from the pain of my wound; 1 felt my shame more 
ten my actual mutilation.” He felt not onlj, the shame, 
but the^ruin of all his ambitions. “ In this state of h^ope- 
lessness and of utter confusion it was, I admit, rather a 
feeling of shame than predilection for the vpation that 
impelfed me towards the shades of a clpter. Ever 
kL to obey his wishes, Heloise took te veil m the 

Sntent of Argenteuil at the same time that Abelaid entered 

the abbey of Saint-Denis. Heloise was not yet 
did ter youthful heart, full of love of life yearn for the 
cramped life of the nunnery? We shall later see what 
she herself says upon this score; for the present suffice it 
to note that even Abelard pauses in the account of his 
woes to praise her complete abnegation of self, and to tell 
us that she went to the altar where the irrevocable vows 
were to be taken, repeating in the midst of her sobs the 
lament of Cornelia; “ O my husband, greatest of men. 
wmffiy of a bride far better than I! Had Fate such power 
Tver a head so illustrious? Wretch that I am, why did I 
wed thee only to bring woe upon thee? Be thou now 
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avenged in the sacrifice I so wiilingly make for thee!^'- — 
(Lucan, Pharsalia, VIIL, 1 . 94 ) The convent was to her 
a punishment; but as she goes to it she does not think of 
her punishment, but only of his. 

Let us leave Helolise for tlie present and pursue the 
story of Abelard. His troubles weie Just beginning; 
henceforth almost everything seemed to go wrong with 
him. Scarcely lecoveied fiom his injuries, he was be- 
sought by his former pupils to resume fiis lectures, while 
the monks of Saint-Denis, thinking to gain credit through 
their illustrious recruit, also urged him to teach again. 
These same monks Abelard had found far from congenial. 
They were covetous, nanow-minded, and outrageously 
licentious. He was, therefore, the more willing to under- 
take his old work, and opened a modest school at the little 
village of Maisoncelle, in Brie, where the monks of Saint- 
Denis had a priory. Here, once moie, crowds came to 
hear him, and he felt so encouraged that he ventured to 
put in book foim some of his theological and philosophical 
opinions, at the instance and for the use of his students. 
Neither misfoitune nor the wish of Job that Ills adversary 
had written a book had taught him caution; in his book, 
probably the Introductio ad Theologiam that has come 
down to us, he ventured to discuss even the most obscure 
and jealously guarded mysteries of the faith, and to dis- 
cuss them with the same lucidity, diiectness, and acute- 
ness of reason that had made him famous as a lecturer* 
He was, indeed, in the habit of acting upon one of the 
phrases which one may cull fiom his writings as charac- 
teristic of the mairis mental attitude: ** Understand, that 
you may believe. Abelard found, like hundreds of 
others who have proceeded in this way, that his reason 
could not account, to its own satisfaction, for all the things 
called of faith. He was constantly allowing himself to 
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be led on in discussion until he found himself confronted 
with a dilemma: either to follow logic still further and end 
rntwty, or to silence, as best he could, the voice of 
reason by an appeal to authority and to faith. On the 
Ssent occasion it was an utterance on the dogma of the 
TrTnL that his enemies seized upon. The leaders of 
the persecution were two former classmates, who now 
intriLd against him. Without examining him, without 
Sv ng him a chance to discuss, justify, or explain his doc- 
SL a council, assembled at Soissons in 1 121, condemn^ 
Ws book not so much for what it taught, as because the 
author had presumed to teach theology without definite 
authority from the Chuich. Summoned befo.e the coun- 
SLthe decision had been reached and the trial conducted 
without his presence-Abelard was forced to throw his 
book into the flames. As a confession of faith he was 
Le to recite the Athanasian creed, and, to humiliate 
him still further, they brought him the text, as if he could 
not recite from memoiy that which was known by every 
child. Tire man’s overwrought nature gave way under 
this last exhibition of petty malice. He tells us; read 
rthe creed] as well as I could for sobs and teais. H 
' was then llivered to the abbot of Samt-Medard to be 
confined to the monastery for an indefinite period _ 

He soon obtained permission to return to Samt-Denis, 
but here his tongue once more got him ^loub e. The 
patron saint of the abbey, the pation saint of all France, 
was Saint Denis, whom the ignoiant monks of the abbey, 
iealous of the dignity of their pation, identified with Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite, the convert of Saint Paul. Abelard 
pointed out to them a passage in Bede which proved the 
whole thing a legend, Abelard was perlectly ug , u m 
the eyes ct his brother monks he was certainly a traitor, 
probably an emissary of the devil. Hk life at Saint-Dems 
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Damming unbearable, he fled at night to Champagne, and^ 
after some little opposition, was permitted to retire to a 
desert place not far from T royes. Here he built an oratory 
of reeds and thatch, dedicated to the Holy T rinity, and here 
he dwelt as a hermit. But even here pupils sought him out. 
To gain his living, he opened a school; and the desert gave 
birth to scores of little huts and tents, in which his eager 
hearers lived. His own little oiatory being too small to 
accommodate the crowds, the students built for him a new 
and larger temple, which, in gratitude for the consolation 
he had found here, he dedicated to the Trinity and named 
Paraclete, in honor of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 

But he was tormented by new dangers, or at least by new 
fears. A nature so hypersensitive perhaps conjured up 
hobgoblins of persecution out of pure imagination. I could 
not hear of an assemblage of churchmen without thinking 
that its object was to condemn rne.^^ He even cherished 
the idea of flying from Christendom, to live among the 
infidels. When the abbacy of Saint-Ciidas de Rhuys, a 
remote place on the coast of Brittany, was offered to him, 
he hastened to accept, thinking that if he gave up teach- 
ing the persecution would cease. This was about 028, 
and for nearly ten years Abelaid struggled on there. It 
was a struggle, for he found the monks not only undisci- 
plined, and given to licentious pleasures, but positively 
crimmaL One gets a picture of the abbot and the abbey 
in Longfellow’s Golden Legend^ where Lucifer, in the guise 
of a monk, gets into the refectory of the convent ol 
Hirschau and tells the monks how much moie deliglitfii] 
is life in his own abbey of Samt-Gildas de Rhuys: 

From the gray rocks of Morbihaa 

it overlooks the angry sea ; 

Tlie very sea-shoie where, 

to his great despair, 
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Abbot Abelard walked to and fro, 

Filling the night with woe, 

And wailing aloud to the merciless seas 
The name of his sweet Heloisel 
Whilst overhead 

The convent windows gleamed as red 
As the fiery eyes of the monks within. 

Who with jovial din 

Gave themselves up to all kinds of sm\ - ^ 
Abelard I , . . 

He was a dry old fellowo . * 

There he stood, 

Lowering at us in sullen mood, 

As if he had come into Bnttany 
Just to reform our brotherhoodl . « , 
Well, it finally came to pass 
That, half in fun and half in malice. 

One Sunday at Mass 

We put some poison into the chalice. 

But, either by accident or design, 

Peter Abelard kept away 
From the chapel that day. 

And a poor, young friar, who in his stead 
Drank the sacramental wine. 

Fell on the steps of the altar, dead! 


The facts here presented are essentially the same as 
those vouched for by Abelard himself, even to the poison- 
ing of the young monk. There were two attempts of this 
kind, and the wicked monks also hired assassins to waylay 
their abbot, who lived in constant terror of his life. He 
strove to control his monks by every soit of means, but at 
length was forced to fly to the protection of a friend in 
Brittany. He did not definitely abandon his abbey for 
some time, probably not before 1138; but his regular con- 
nection with it ceased some years earlier. 

The years of his struggle with the monks of St. Gildas 
were not without their periods of relief. In the midst of 
his selfish preoccupation with his own tribulations his 
thoughts were distracted by solicitude for Helofse. Helolse, 
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in the nunnery of Argenteuil, had led a life so exemplary 
that she had won universal esteem. But it happened^ says 
Abelard, ^'that the Abdot of Saint-Denis had claimed, as a 
dependency formerly subject to his jurisdiction, the Abbey 
of Argenteuil, in which my sister in Christ, rather than 
my spouse, had taken the veil. Having obtained posses- 
sion, he expelled the congregation of nuns, of whom my 
companion was prioress. When tins happened Abelard 
bestirred himself to provide for Helolse and her nuns, and 
at the same time to provide for the maintenance of reli- 
gious services in his old temple of the Paraclete, He 
returned thither, and invited the nuns to come. He do- 
nated to them the oratory and its dep»endencies, and Pope 
Innocent IL confirmed the donation to them and to their 
successors forever. For some time Helolse and her nuns 
endured great privations, for the Paraclete, after its aban- 
donment by Abelard, had relapsed into the condition of a 
wilderness; “but,’^ continues Abelard, “for them, too, 
the Lord, showing himself in very truth the Comforter, 
touched with pity and good-will the hearts of the people 
in the neighborhood. In one single year . . . the 

fruits of the earth multiplied aiound them more tlian I 
could have made them do had 1 lived a century . . « 

The Lord granted that our dear sister, who directed 
the community, should find favor in the eyes of all 
men: bishops cherished her as their daughter, abbots as 
their sister, laymen as their mother; all admired equally 
her piety, her wisdom, and her incomparably sweet 
patience/^ 

It has been doubted by some biographers whether 
Heloise ever saw her lover after she took the veil. His 
language in the passage just quoted as well as that in the 
following would seem to leave no room for doubt that they 
met frequently at this time: “All their neighbors blamed 
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rnc for not doing 3.11 th3t I could, 3 II thst I ought, to help 
them in their misery, when the thing would have been so 
easy for me to do, by preaching. Accordingly I made them 
more frequent visits, in order to work for their good.” 
The voice of calumny, he continues, would not even yet 
be still; but, in spite of evil tongues, ‘T was resolved to 
do my best to take care of my sisteis of the Paraclete, to 
administer their affairs for them, to increase their respect 
by my very bodily presence in such a way as to give me, 
at the same time, a better opportunity to look out for their 
wants.” When or how often he v’sited the Paraclete we 
do not know; but in some of these visits Helolse and Abelard 
must have met again. 

While visiting a friend, during one of his enforced flights 
from Saint-Gildas, Abelard wrote the history of his woes, 
Historia Calamitatum, to which we owe most of the details 
given previously. This work, in the form of a letter, is 
addressed to a friend whose name we do not know. Abe- 
lard calls him "my old friend and very dear bi other in 
Christ, my intimate companion,” so that it is at least cer- 
tain that he was a clerk. It may have been that this letter 
was meant for Peter the Venerable, who afterward showed 
himself a devoted friend to Abelard as well as to Helolse. 
But to whomsoever the letter was written, it came into 
the hands of her who had sacrificed so much for the writer. 
All the old love awoke in Heloise’s heart when chance 
threw in her way the story, in Abelaid’s own hand, of 
their misfortunes. Moved beyond her powers of repres- 
sion, her feelings oveiflowed in a beautiful letter to her 
lost husband. In all the literature of love there is nothing 
finer than this letter, either for passion or for tenderness 
and pathos. It is no wonder that Abelard replied, as she 
besought him to do. A sort of correspondence was opened; 
she wrote three letters in all, and he four. The actual 
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text of these letters is in a Latin manuscript of a. date one 
hundred years later than the time of Helolse. The pres- 
ervation of such a series of letters has seemed to some 
investigatois improbable, but there is eveiy reason to 
believe that Helofsc herself would have collected and pre- 
served with the greatest care a coriespondence so precious 
to her. That the letters excited the highest admiration 
from the very fust w^e have ample piooi, for one of the 
authors of the Romance of the Ro<;e, Jean Clopinel, trans- 
lated them as early as 1285. In the fifteenth century they 
were printed, and since then numberless translations, imi- 
tations, and perversions have appeared. We need feel no 
doubt, therefore, that we are reading an actual love letter, 
dating from about 1135, when we follow the glowing lines 
addressed to Abelard by Helolse. 

There is naturally a marked difference m the tone of 
the letters, due to a difference of character and to different 
environment. While passages in the fust letter of Helolse 
are almost lyric in their intensity, like the words of a 
Juliet, at times almost of a Sappho, the reply from Abelard 
is apparently cold in many places, certainly constrained, 
only occasionally throbbing an answer to the touch of her 
whom he had loved. As we shall have some very unfa- 
vorable things to say of Abelard's character In general, 
it seems but fair to say that this constraint and evident 
desire to suppress the violence of Helolse \s love and to 
direct her tlioughts to the duties of her calling ainnot be 
charged against him as a fault. Not one of his replies 
shows lack of affection. In justice to him we may say 
that he was seeking to teach her resignation; to divert 
her thoughts from the past, w^here was only storm and 
shipwreck in their brief love. 

It is pleasant to believe that, when he wrote these 
letters, Abelard was in some sort awmre of and repentant 
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for the great wrong he had done. There was never a 
more disgustingly deliberate and inhumanly selfish seduc- 
tion than that of Heloise by Abelard. He was by nature 
excessively vain of his personal appearance no less than 
of his attainments. We have seen how he speaks of 
Anselm; in the same tone, in the same florid, turgid, 
pedantic style he was constantly boasting of his achieve- 
ments. Having won all the laurels available in the intel- 
lectual world, he sought new experiences. It has been 
remarked, not inaptly, that this sudden awakening of the 
man in the scholar is a reproduction of the Faust legend 
with living actors. As the scholar, Faust, bent with age 
and labors, is suddenly transformed into the youthful, 
ardent, and selfish lover, so Abelard’s long dormant pas- 
sions transform him. But his real nature is not altered; 
he is always fundamentally selfish. The very terms in 
which he relates his first feelings toward Heloise are almost 
brutal. He praises the unusual extent of her knowledge, 
an attraction of special force for him; and then, " physi- 
cally, too, she was not bad.” While he condescends to 
allow that Helolse was “not bad” as regards looks, it is 
quite another tale with legard to himself: “Seeing her 
adorned with all the charms that attract lovers, I thought 
to enter into a liaison with her, and I felt sure that nothing 
would be easier than to succeed in this design. I enjoyed 
such reputation, and had so much grace of youth and good 
looks, that I thought I should have no rebuff to fear, who- 
ever might be the woman whom I should honor with my 
love.” 

All through the man’s career one finds the same exag- 
gerated self-esteem, the same preoccupation with his own 
selfish interests. He positively chuckles over the perfect 
success of his ruse to deceive Fulbert. “ Fulbert was fond 
of his money. Add to this the fact that he was eager to 
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procure for his niece all possible advantages in belles- 
lettres. By flattering these two passions^ I easily won 
his consent^ and obtained what I desired. ... He 
urged me to devote to her education all of my spare time, 
by day as well as by night, and not to fear to punish 
her should i find her at fault, I wondered at his 
naivete! , . . Entiusting her to me not only for in- 

struction but fm chastisement, w'hat was this but allowing 
full licence to my desires and furnishing me, even against 
my will, with the opportunity of conquering by blows and 
threats if caresses should be unavaiung?^^ When he has 
ruined this niece, of whom Fulbert was so proud, a moment 
of apparent remorse comes to him as he witnesses the old 
man^s distress: promised him any reparation which it 
might please him to demand; I piotested that what I had 
done would surprise no one who iiad ever felt the violence 
of love and who knew into what abysses women had, 
since the very beginning of the world, plunged the great- 
est men. To appease him still further, I offered him a 
sort of atonement far greater than anything he could have 
hoped: / proposed to marry her whom I had seduced, on con^ 
dition only that the marriage be kept secret, so as not to 
injure my reputations^ Tlie italics are ours; they can but 
faintly indicate our astonishment at the impudence no less 
than the selfishness of this piece of condescension. This 
passage is followed by four pages devoted to pedantic ar- 
guments, enforced by appeal to historic cases, seeking to 
prove how prejudicial a thing marriage is to holy men, 
to wise men, to gieiit men, and that therefore it must be 
so to Abelard. All this argument he ascribes to H^olse, 
who implored him not to marry, her; but the tone is his 
own; there is never a thought of what it may mean for 
her, only for himself. In the same way, after Fulbert 
has taken vengeance on him, in two pages of lamentations 
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0ver his fate there is not one word of pity for the grief of 
the woman who had given all to him. It is: How shall 
I appear in public.? What a wreck I have made of my 
life! Not once: How shall I care for Helol'se.? What 
amends can I make her for the wreck of her young life? 
One need not wonder— since this was the sentiment of 
the period— that he fears the vengeance of God only 
because he has broken the rule of continence, not at 
all because he has led into wrong doing one who trusted 
and loved him. 

The shame of his punishment and the griefs of his life 
do seem to have made some impression on him, however. 
Abelard actually learns to speak of “the shameful treach- 
ery of which I was guilty towards your uncle.” One can 
but compare him with Rousseau; those who have read the 
latter’s fascinating, eloquent, but disgusting Confessions 
cannot fail to remember that there is the same inordinate 
vanity and selfishness in them as young men, the same 
misery and insane fear of foes, sometimes purely imagi- 
nary, in them as old men. 

Beginning as a vulgar passion, there is no doubt that 
Abelard’s feeling for Heloise afterward became more 
honorable. After their separation, and the softening, 
chastening influence of his misfortunes, he developed for 
her a real affection. Though there is a constraint, a coldness 
in the address of his letters, and often too much solicitude 
about form and too much display of erudition, the heart 
of the man is moved in spite of himself. He begins his 
first letter to her: “To Heloise, his well-beloved sister in 
Christ, Abelard, her brother in Christ;” the second: “To 
the spouse of Christ, the servant of that same Christ.” 
But he shows a tenderness for her at the very start; if he 
has not written to her and advised her before, he says, 
it is because he had such absolute confidence in her 
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judgment. He calls her his sister, once so dear in the 
flesh/' and sends her a Psalter, which she is to use in 
imploring the Divine mercy for him. He will give counsel 
to her and to her nuns, if she desires it. And here he 
can dissemble no longer; ‘‘But enough of your holy con- 
gregation, ... it is to you, to you whose goodness 
will, I know, have such power with God, that 1 address 
myself. . . . Remember in your prayers him who is 
your very own." He sends a form of prayer which she 
and her nuns are to use for him. Then the man once 
more gets the better of the monk: " If it chance that the 
Lord deliver me up into the hands of mine enemies, and 
that they, victorious, put me to death, or if, while far from 
you, some accident should bring me to that goal whither 
all flesh is tending, let my body, whether it be already 
buried or simply abandoned, be brought under your care, 
I implore you, to your cemetery." 

It is pleasant to read his letters, after one has become 
convinced that the man really loved Htdolse; then, one 
finds in them gentleness and consideration for her feelings. 
With patience and adroitness, he answers the questions 
she asks, distracts her thoughts, still too much Intent on 
him, and works out for her an elaborate scheme of gov- 
ernment for use in the Paraclete; and one can understand 
that this, if anything, would have been a consolation to 
Helolse, to feel that the whole tenor of her life was regu- 
lated by the affectionate legislation of the man whoni ahe 
had loved. 

About the love of Helolse we need not hesitate. " T rul> , 
she did love him," says the old chiunicler of Saint Martin 
de Toms, and the ages since have been but echoing this. 
We must try, however, to form some rnoie definite idea 
of the personality of one who is peihaps the greatest figure 
in an actual romance that the world has known. Of her 
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beauty there can be no question; but we neither know 
nor very greatly care whether she was tall and dark or 
slender and fair. Probably we should be safe in assuming, 
on general principles, that she was a blonde, since the 
predilection for that style of beauty was so strong that 
Saint Bernard devotes a whole sermon to proving that 
there is no contradiction in the statement in the Song of 
Songs: “ I am black, but comely.” The most remarkable 
thing about her was her learning. Even when Abelard 
first met her, she was “ most distinguished for the extent 
of her learning,” . . . ” in great renown throughout 
the kingdom” for her proficiency. Her knowledge in- 
cluded not only Latin, but Greek and even Hebrew, both 
rarely understood even among men in a day when men 
usually got all and women none of the education that 
could be had. Her monastery at the Paraclete became a 
school as famous in its way as Abelard had made Pans. 

Of another trait in her character, too, we can speak 
with ceitainty. Together with her learning went firmness 
of judgment and perfect sanity, the elements which go to 
make up what we vaguely call character. We have seen 
Abelard expressing his confidence in her wisdom and judg- 
ment. Saint Bernard, the bitter enemy of Abelard, could 
not withhold his admiration from her, although she herself, 
a faithful partisan of her husband, always spoke of Saint 
Bernard as “the false Apostle.” The latter, as was 
natural in a man renowned for intellect and for asceticism, 
was more struck by the grandeur of her character than 
moved by her personal charms, and he wrote a letter to 
the Pope, commending her as a prioress, in a tone of lofty 
esteem rather than sympathy. Her own conduct, we have 
remarked, was above reproach, and her convent was so 
well governed that its rule became the standard for all 
the convents of her day. Whatever may have been the 
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violence of her grief over the separation from Abelard, 
she was too proud to expose her feelings to the world. She 
lived on bravely, honorably, respected by high and low, 
yet making no seciet of the fact that she had loved and 
still did love Abelard. One does not wonder that she won 
the popular fame which has kept her name alive, and 
which has fixed the epithet applied by Villon some three 
centuries later: La tres-sage Helotse, In all the happy 
phrases of the Ballade des Belles Dames du Temps Jadis 
there is no juster epithet. 

In striking contrast to the brutal selfishness of Abelard 
is the noble disinterestedness and complete effacement of 
self seen in the conduct of Heloise. Realizing that with 
him success in his vocation is everything and love but an 
episode, she is content. More than this, she does every- 
thing in her power to make him sacrifice her for the sake 
of the career which she knows he is bent upon. She flat- 
ters him, feeds his vanity, already oveigreat, and con- 
sistently keeps out of view her own woman's feelings. 
When Abelard, with what he considers unusual and exem- 
plary generosity, offers to marry her — one can fancy that 
he was not very urgent — ^this is pait of the argument she 
uses to dissuade him: '‘She asked," says Abeiaid, "what 
atonement would not the world have a right to require of 
her should she deprive it of such a light? What curses 
she would call upon her head! What a loss this marriage 
would be to the Church! What tears it would cost phi- 
losophy! Would it not be an unseemly and deplorable 
thing to see a man whom nature had created for the whole 
world made the slave of one woman? . . . The marriage 
would be a shame and a burden to me , . „ What agree- 
ment could there be between the labor of the school and the 
caresof a house, between the desk and the ciadle? ... Is 
there a man who, devoted to the meditations of philosophy 
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or to the study of the Scriptures, could endure the cries of a 
child, the singing of the nurse as she put it to sleep, the 
continual coming and going of the servants, the incessant 
worries of young children?’^ 

That Abelard has reported her arguments with accuracy 
we need not doubt when we come upon this remarkable 
and often quoted passage in her first letter: 'T never 
thought ... of my own wishes; it was always 
yours, you know yourself, that my heart was bent upon 
satisfying. Although the name of wife seems both more 
sacred and more enduring, I should have preferred that of 
mistress, or even concubine . . . thinking that, the 

more humble I made myself for your sake, the more right 
I should have to your favor, and the less stain I should 
put upon the brilliancy of your glory. 

When their misfortunes came upon them and Abelard 
wanted her to enter the cloister she obeyed without com- 
plaint; but the truth comes out at the close of her first 
letter: ''When you entered the service of God, I followed, 
nay, I preceded you ... You made me first take the 
veil and the vows, you chained me to God before your- 
self. This mistrust, the only lack of confidence in me you 
ever showed, filled me with grief and shame, me, who 
would, God knows, have followed you or have gone before 
you unhesitatingly into the very flames of hell! For my 
heart was no longer with me but with you.’^ In this letter 
are the only things that even look like reproaches on her 
part; she complains of his not writing to her, of his gmdg- 
ing her even the poor consolation of a letter, when she 
had done all for him: "Only tell me, if you can, why, 
since the retirement from the world which you yourself 
enjoined upon me, you have neglected me. Tell me, I say, 
or 1 will say what I think, and what is on everybody's lips. 
Ah! it was lust rather than love which attracted you to 
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me « . . and that is why, your desire once satisfied, all 
demonstrations of affection ceased with the desire which 
inspired them/’ She implores him, therefore, to write 
and silence these disquieting voices in her heart. 

There was no hypociisy in Helo'fse; she never was 
resigned to her seclusion in the convent, and never pre- 
tended to be. She wrote to Abelard that she was con- 
tinuing to live in the convent only to obey him, it 
was not love of God, but your wish, your wish alone which 
cast my youth into the midst of monastic austerities/^ 
From the very monastery of which she was prioress she 
writes her burning letters. The first is superscribed; 
Domino sno, imo patri, conjugi suo, into fratri; ancilla sm, 
imo film; ipsins uxor, imo soror; Abelardo Helot ssa : — **To 
her lord, nay, to her father; to her husband, nay, to her 
brother; his servant, nay, his daughter; his wife, nay, his 
sister; to Abelard, Helolse/’ She seems to lack words to 
voice the passionate devotion of her heart, and comes at the 
last to the best and simplest, a veritable cry of the heart 
it is — To Abelard, HeloYse. Even in the letteis subse- 
quent to Abelard’s patient endeavor to allay the trans- 
ports of devotion to a mere man in one who had vowed 
her life to Christ, she does not restrain her feelings 
entirely. She superscribes them: *'To him who is all for 
her after Christ, she who is all for him in Christ/’ and 
finally, “To her soveieign master, his devoted slave/’ It 
is true that the passion is more under contiol, but it 1$ 
theie nevertheless; for in one of these letters she ever 
and anon addiesses Abelaid as “my greatest blessing/’ 
and delibeiately says: “Under all circumstances, God 
knows, I have feared offending you more than I have 
feared offending Him; and it is you far more than God 
whom I wish to please; it was a word from you, no divine 
call, that made me take the veil.” And she says, in reply 
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to Abelard's request to be buried in the cemetery of the 
Paraclete: shall be more intent on following you with- 

out delay than upon providing for your burial/' 

Bigotry or narrow piety, which are so much alike as to 
be scarcely distinguishable, might find fault with the un- 
compromising frankness of Helofse in confessing the per- 
sistence of love after she is a nun. She admits that she 
loved Abelard passionately; moreover: '^If I must indeed 
lay bare all the weakness of my miserable heart, I do not 
find in my heart contrition or penitence sufficient to appease 
God, 1 cannot withhold myself from complaining of His 
pitiless cruelty in regard to the outrage inflicted on you, 
and I only offend Him by rebellious murmurings against His 
decrees, instead of seeking to allay His wrath by repent- 
ance. Can it be said, in fact, that one is truly penitent, 
whatever be the bodily penances submitted to, when the 
soul still harbors the thought of sin and burns with the 
same passions as of old?" She cannot bring herself to 
regiet or even to forget and to cease to long for the pleas- 
ures of their love. 'They praise me for purity of life; it 
is only because they do not know of my hypocrisy. The 
purity of the flesh is set down to the credit of virtue; but 
true virtue is of the soul, not of the body." These con- 
fessions, it strikes us, are proof of the purity and loftiness 
of her ideals; she will not accept credit for virtues that are 
only skin deep; she honors the robe she wears too much 
to soil it by any sort of indulgence that might give occa- 
sion for scandal or for irreverent scoffing. But she bravely 
owns: "I do not seek the crown of victory (over my evil 
thoughts), it is enough for me to avoid the danger." 

In a pel son so honest with herself we are not surprised 
to find* a charity for the weaknesses of others and a catho- 
licity of view in regard to things moral and religious quite 
in advance of the rather cramped asceticism distinctive, 
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for example, of Saint Bernard, whom we take as a typical 
representative of the religious feeling of the age. In the 
last of her letters, she shows her learning, it must be ad- 
mitted, with a little too much pedantry; but that was in 
accord with Ihe habit of the day. She overloads her letter 
with useless erudition in the way of appeals to this and 
that holy man or this and that text of Scripture to support 
a point which the reader would accept as axiomatic. But 
behind this there is good sense and kindness. She asks 
Abelard to determine, in the rule he is to make for her 
convent, all soits of practical points. Can women, being 
physically weaker, fast as rigidly as men.^ Yet meat is 
not so necessary for women; is it really a deprivation, 
then, to make them abstain from meat.^^ Women are not 
so prone to intemperance as men, and at times they really 
need some stimulant; how shall we determine in regard to 
wines? We should avoid, of course, male visitors; but do 
not vain, gossiping, worldly women corrupt their own sex 
just as much as men would? Above all, she says, nuns 
must learn to eschew Pharisaism, the better-than-thou 
frame of mind. ^^The blessings piomised us by Christ 
were not promised to those alone who were priests; woe 
unto the world, indeed, if all that deserved the name of 
virtue were shut up in a cloister/' 

The close of this last letter is in a tone of religious ex- 
altation which but poorly conceals the more human senti- 
ments of the noble Abbess Helofse: ** It Is for thee, O my 
master, it is for thee, as long as thou livest, to institute 
the rule which we are to follow evermore. For, after 
God, thou wast the founder of our community; it is for 
thee, then, with God's assistance, to legislate for our 
order." 

The two letters in which Abelard answers this request 
are more coldly formal, less personal, than any of the 
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others. At the end, for example, instead of some tender 
reminiscence, some hint that it was at the bidding of love 
that he had poured forth his erudition on the subject of 
the monastic life, we find meiely an exhortation such as 
might be addressed by any father confessor to one seeking 
his direction: ‘imitate, in the love of study and of good 
books, those blessed disciples of Saint Jerome, Paula and 
Eustochia, at whose request this great doctor wrote so 
many works that are a guiding light to the church/" 

What were the rules by which Heloise and her nuns 
were to live? In essence not fundamentally different from 
those in use in regular monasteries of the Benedictine rule, 
they are yet of sufficient interest to warrant us in giving 
a brief account, a mere abstract, of the very lengthy and 
veibose commentary on monasticism which Helo!se re- 
ceived from Abelard. We cannot doubt that a person of 
her intelligence and strength of character followed the 
spirit, not the fetter, of the law, and made her nuns live 
as she lived, beyond the utmost reach of evil report. 

The three cardinal virtues in the view of monasticism 
are Chastity, Poverty, Silence. These the nuns must 
obseive most strictly, and such observance involves the 
renunciation of all family ties, of all worldly affections and 
desires. As there is less of temptation to worldiiness in 
the solitary places of the earth, the convent should be 
remote. The absurd extent to which the cult of mere 
chastity was exalted m the medieval mind has been com- 
mented on by many a writei; but one little incident or 
illustration from the book by which Heioise was to govern 
herself and her community may be forgiven us. Abelard 
quotes from a letter of Saint Jerome. In the life of Saint 
Martin, written by Suipicius, we read that the saint wished 
to pay his respects to a viigin renowned for her exemplary 
conduct and her chastity, who, it seems, had spent all 
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her life since girlhood shut up in a small cell. She refused 
to allow Saint Martin to come into her dwelling, but, look- 
ing out of the crevice which served for a window, she 
said: '' Father, pray where you are, for I have never re- 
ceived a visit from any man/' Saint Martin ‘‘ gave thanks 
to God that, thanks to such a mode of life, she had pre- 
served her chastity." The humor, the irony, of such a 
remark appeals to us; but it never occurred to Saint Martin, 
to Saint Jerome, to Abelard, or to Helolse, that she who had 
continued chaste merely because she had bottled herself up 
in a living tomb did not merit praise for any extraordinary 
virtue: one might as well praise Robinson Crusoe on his 
island for not indulging in the dissipations of society. 

To continue the rules for the Paraclete, which was cer- 
tainly situated in a place remote enough to protect its 
inmates from worldly intrusions, we may add that the 
rule advises that the grounds or inclosure of the convent 
should contain "all that is needful for the life of the con- 
vent, that is to say, a garden, water, a mill, a bolting 
house and a bakery oven," in short, everything that can 
be thought of, in order to obviate the necessity of commu- 
nication with the outside world. 

Helofse's monastery, we may be assured, did not want 
for a diligent abbess, who was to be assisted by six sub- 
ordinates: "For the entire administration of the convent 
we believe that there ought to be seven mistresses, so 
many and no more: the porteress, the cellaress, the vest- 
uress {robaria), the infirmaress, the precentress (cantaria}^ 
the sacristan, and finally a deaconess, called now an ab- 
bess. ... In this camp of Heaven's militia * . , 

the deaconess takes the place of the general-in-chief, to 
whom all are in all things obedient." The six other sis- 
ters called officers, who command under her, rank as 
colonels or captains. The rest of the nuns belonging 
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regularly to the order are the soldiers of the Lord^ while 
the lay sisteis, who were employed in menial offices and 
were not initiated into the order, but merely took vows 
renouncing the world, were to be the foot soldiers, 

Helol’se would accoid quite well with the requirements 
for an abbess or deaconess. Such a one must have 
learning sulficient to read and to comprehend the Scrip- 
tures and the rules of her order. She must be dignified, 
able to command respect and obedience. ^'Only as a last 
resort and for pressing reasons should women of high rank 
or of great fortune be chosen as abbesses.^’ Full of the 
importance of their titles, they are ordinarily vain, pre- 
sumptuous, proud. Being the guardian of the whole 
community, the abbess should keep a close watch over 
her own conduct, lest she conupt by evil example. Above 
all, the abbess is forbidden to live in greater comfort, 
greater ease, than any of her nuns. She shall not have 
any private apaitments for dining or sleeping; she shall 
share all with her flock, whose needs she will comprehend 
so much the better/^ When guests are to be entertained 
at table the abbess is not to make this an excuse for pro- 
viding delicacies on which she heiself may feast, the guest 
is to sit at the table with the other nuns, though a special 
dish may be piovided for her, and the abbess herself is to 
v^ait on her, and afterwaid to eat with the servants. 
According to a maxim of Saint Anthony, as fish that are 
kept long out of water die, even so monks who live long 
out of their cells in communication with worldly folk break 
their vow of seclusion. We may recall that Chaucer^s 
jolly monk held this same text "^not worth an oyster’^* 
bxit the abbess of the Paraclete is specially enjoined 
"^never to leave the convent to attend to outside busi- 
ness.’^ This reminds us that it was provided that the 
Paraclete should have a certain number of monks attached 
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to it. Convents, indeed, were rarely if ever independent 
of masculine supervision, if not control, and in this case it 
is specially provided that the convent ‘‘shall be subject 
always to a monastery, in such soit that one abbot may 
preside, and . . . that there be but one fold and one 

shepherd/’ The relations, however, aie decidedly to the 
advantage of the nuns; their subjection is only nominal, 
and every provision is made, in the letter of the law, that 
the monks shall attend merely to things outside of the 
convent and shall not meddle with its administration: ‘Tf 
we wish that the abbot . . . should have control 
over the nuns, it is only in such sort that he shall recog- 
nize as his superiors the spouses of Christ, whose servant 
only he is, and that he shall find pleasure in serving, not 
in commanding them. He should be like the mtendant of 
a royal household, who does not venture to make his 
mistress feel his power. ... He or his representa- 
tives shall never be at liberty to speak to the virgins of 
the Lord in the absence of their abbess. ... He 
shall decide nothing concerning them or their affairs until 
he has taken counsel with her; and he shall transmit his 
instructions or orders only through her. ... All that 
concerns costume, food, even money, if there be any, 
shall be gatheied together and put in the custody of the 
nuns; out of their supeifluity they shall provide what is 
needful for the monks. The monks, therefore, shall take 
charge of ail outside affairs, and the nuns of all those 
things which it becomes women to attend to in the house, 
to wit, to sew the frocks of the monks, to wash them, to 
knead the bread, to put it in the oven and bake it. They 
shall have charge of the dairy and its dependencies; they 
shall feed the hens and geese; in short, they shall do all 
that women can do better than men. . . . Men and 

women both shall vow obedience to the abbess,’^ 
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Though not so radical in some i aspects as the constitu- 
tion which Robeit D’Arbrissel imposed upon his monastery 
of Fontevrault, where women were exalted above men in 
all respects, the provisions cited above seem sufficient to 
insure the independence of the nuns. Theie are, of course^ 
careful rules to safeguard the virtue of both monks and 
nuns in the close relations necessitated by the conventual 
scheme; but as these are not different from what ordinary 
prudence would suggest — and ordinary craft circumvent— 
we need not pause to give them. 

The deaconess or abbess was not absolute; she must 
take counsel with her subordinates, and for some things 
she must convene the whole convent to ask advice and 
consent. Her subordinates had duties and responsibilities 
of no mean sort. The sacristan, who is also treasurer, 
shall have charge of the chapel and its ornaments, their 
repairs, etc. She must care for the things needful for the 
services of the church, such as the incense, the relics, the 
bells, and the communion wafers, which latter the nuns 
are to make of pure wheat flour. The sacristan, too, 
having to decorate the church in keeping with the seasons 
of the religious year, must be enough of a scholar to know 
how to compute and determine the feast days according to 
the calendar. 

With the precentress, or mistress of the choir, rested 
the responsibility for the church music. She was to train 
the choir, and to teach music, m which she mast be well 
versed. Besides this, she was the librarian, must give 
out and take in the books, and take care of books and illu- 
minations. In case of the illness or other incapacity of the 
abbess, the piecentress took her place. 

One of the most trying places must have been that of 
infirmaress, who not only had charge of the sick in the 
capacity of nurse, but must keep herself supplied with 
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proper medicines, according to the resources of the place, 
and this she can do the better if she knows a little of 
medicine. . . . She must know how to let blood 

(the medicine of the peiiod relied very largely upon phle- 
botomy), so that this operation may not require the access 
of any man among the nuns/' Much of the simpler 
knowledge and piactice of medicine was permitted to 
women; tiie simpler medicine, indeed, was the only hope 
of the unfortunate sick in the days of drastic doctoring. 

The nun called the robaria, who had charge of the 
wardrobe, we have christened vesturess/' for lack of a 
better name. She provided and cared for the clothing of 
both monks and nuns, — not so simple a matter as it might 
seem, for "'she shall have the sheep sheared, and shall 
receive the leather (for shoes, etc.); she shall coileci: and 
take care of the wool and linen and see to the making of 
the cloth from them; she shall distribute thread, needles, 
and scissois (to the nuns assigned to work under her). 
She shall have chaige of the dormitory and of the beds; 
and she shall be charged with directing the cutting, sewing, 
and washing of the table-cloths, napkins, and all the linen 
of the monastery. . . . She shall have all the neces- 

saiy implements for her work, and shall regulate the tasks 
assigned to each sister. She shall have charge of the 
novices until they are admitted to the community/^ The 
novices, by the way, were regularly taught in the con- 
vent, and a good deal of the work for which religious ex- 
ercises left the nuns little time was assigned to them. 

The clothes worn by the nuns of Helotse's convent were 
to be of the simplest kind. The clothes shall be of black 
woollen stuff; no other color, for that best accords with 
the mourning of penitence; and no fui is more fitting than 
the fleece of lambs for the spouses of Christ. . . 

And this black robe was not to extend lower than the 
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heel C^to avoid raising the dust''), or to have sleeves 
longer than the natuial length to cover arm and hand, — a 
provision which one can undeistand only after seeing pic- 
tures of the immense sleeves in fashion. The veils shall 
not be of silk, but of cloth or dyed stuff. They shall wear 
chemises of cloth next the skin, and these they shall not 
take off even to sleep. Considering the delicacy of their 
constitutions, we will not foibid the use of mattresses and 
sheets. , . . For covering (at night), we think a 

chemise, a robe and a lamb skin, adding over these, during 
the cold weather, a mantle for covering to the bed, will 
suffice. Each bed must have a mattiess, a bolster, a 
pillow, a counterpane, and a sheet." In order to guard 
against vermin and dirt, all clothing should be piovided for 
each nun in double sets. On their heads the nuns were 
to wear a white band with the veil over it; when neces- 
sary, on account of the tonsure, a bonnet of lamb skin 
might be worn. When a nun died, she was diessed in 
clean but coarse gaiments, with sandals on her feet, and 
the garments sewn or fastened to the body, so that they 
might not be disarranged in the piesence of the priests 
officiating at her funeral. As a special honor, the abbess 
could be buried in a garment of haircloth, sewn around her 
like a sack. 

The duties of the porteress were sufficiently simple, 
consisting chiefly in guarding the gate and admitting only 
persons properly acci edited. But the cellaiess had duties 
manifold. She shall have charge of all that concerns 
the feeding of the nans: ceilai, refectory, kitchen, mill, 
bakery, bake ovens, gardens, orchards and fields, beehives, 
flocks, cattle of all kinds, and poultiy." With keen in- 
sight into human natuie, it is especially provided that she 
shall not reserve any tidbits for herself at the table, with 
Ihe admonition that this was precisely what Judas did. 
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We have given but the merest sketch of the provisions 
by which Heloi'se was to regulate her life. The rule deter- 
mines points great and small; meat can be allowed three 
times a week, except during Lent; wine may be used in 
moderation; services must be held at such and such times, 
with work or sleep between; nuns must never go bare- 
footed, nor gossip with visitors, and so on. But one thing 
we must add, as illustrative of the manners of the time: 
^^There is one thing more which must be not only forbid- 
den but held in abhorrence, although it is a custom in use 
in most monasteries: that is that the nuns should wipe 
their hands or their knives with the pieces of bread re- 
maining from dinner, which are the portion of the poor. 
To save table linen it is not right to soil the bread of the 
poor/’ 

In the way of actual facts little is really known of the 
life of Helolse. We have sought to trace the fortunes of 
the man to whom she was so unselfishly yet so passion- 
ately attached and to reproduce fiom her own scanty 
wiitings as much as may be of her character. We must 
now conclude the story of Abelaid. After his departure 
from Saint-GIldas his days were still full of trouble. In 
1 1 36 we find him once more triumphing m his old field, 
delivering his lectures to crowds of students upon Mont 
Sainte-Genevi^ve. Not only did his teaching draw 
crowds, but his book on theology was in every hand, and 
his doctrines spread beyond the Alps. In the words of one 
of his enemies, writing to Saint Bernard: Libri ejus trans-* 
emt maria, transroolanf Alpes : — '*His books are wafted 
across the seas, and fly over the Alps.” Arnold of Bres- 
cia, a disciple of Abelaid, was preaching in Italy a more 
democratic religion and a more liberal form of government, 
stirring up the wrath of the Church as another Tribune of 
the People daring to incite the Italian cities to proclaim 
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their freedom. The final conflict of Abelard^s life was 
preparing. 

At Ciairvaux, in a valley so dismal as to have won the 
name of the Valley of Wormwood, lived the very incarnation 
of asceticism, stern religious orthodoxy, and uncompro- 
mising conservatism — Saint Bernard. To him, a restless, 
daring innovator like Abelard was abhorrent. To profess 
doctimes that led to the view that original sin was less a 
sin than a punishment, that the redemption of man was 
an act of pure love, not one of necessity for our redemp- 
tion, that God, in short, was a God of Love, not a God of 
Wrath — what was all this but striking at the very root of 
that exquisite mortification of the flesh, the prayers, the 
fasting, the actual corporeal torment inflicted upon himself 
by Saint Bernard in the hope of purchasing remission of 
his sin? His sin, we may remaik, consisted merely in 
being descended from Adam, for he had been pure in life 
from his youth up. Saint Bernard was looked upon even 
in his own life as almost a saint; his influence was tremen- 
dous. He now began to stir up the powers of the Church, 
from the Pope down, against Abelard. The latter, puffed 
up with pride at his lenewed success, or perhaps willing 
to risk all at one throw, did not wait for the Church to 
proceed against him: he challenged his enemies to prove 
his doctrines heielical; he challenged Bemaid himself to 
meet him in debate before a council’ that was to meet at 
Sens in 1 140. Fully aware of his infeiiority as a logician to 
this trained thinker, Saint Bernard reluctantly consented 
to take up the battle for orthodoxy. All was leady; Abe- 
lard appeared before the council, realized tnat his case was 
prejudged, and appealed to Rome. Neveitheless, Saint 
Bernaid got the council to pass judgment against Abelard 
and to sentence him to silence and to peipetual reclusion 
in a monastery, and Innocent IL, the next year, confirmed 
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the finding of the coundl. Broken in spirit, Abelard 
nevertheless set out for Rome to urge his plea in person, 
but at Cluni he broke down in health. Tenderly cared 
for by the good abbot, Peter the Venerable, who effected 
a sort of reconciliation between Abelard and the trium* 
phant Abbot of Clairvaux, Abelard lingered but a few 
months. To ease his dying days Peter the Venerable had 
him removed to the little priory of Saint Marcel, a depend* 
ency of Cluni, where he died, April 2i, 1142. 

In accordance with the wishes of Helolse and of Abelard 
himself, Peter the Venerable sent his remains secretly to 
the Paraclete, writing to HeloYse: ^'May the Lord keep 
him for you, to give him back to you through His mercy. 
There was a heart still in the breast of this old monk ; w^e 
trust that his prayer has been answered, even as we trust 
that the absolution which he sent at HeloTseks request has 
washed away the sins of her lover: ^ 4 , Peter, Abbot of 
Cluni, who received into the monastery of Cluni Peter 
Abelard, and granted that his body be borne secretly to 
the Abbess HeloYse and the convent of the Paraclete, by 
the authority of God Almighty and of all the saints, ab* 
solve him, by virtue of my office, from all his sins/^ 

We hear nothing more of HeloYse, except that she pro- 
vided for her child, left with Abelard^s sister in Brittany; 
but we know that she lived her life not only bravely, but 
honorably. For twenty-two years moie she lived on at 
the convent over which her husband had established her, 
and here she died, on the i6th of May, 1164. Her body 
was buried beside that of her husband in the cemetery of 
the Paraclete, and a touching legend relates that when, 
according to the order given by herself, her body was de- 
posited in the tomb of her husband, ^h\belard stretched 
out his arms to receive her and closed them in a last 
embrace/® Through all the centuries love has guarded 
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their remains; though often shifted, their resting place is 
still known: in the famous Cimeti^re de L’Est, P^re 
Lachaise, at Paris, the traveller still sees the tomb of 
Abelard and Helolse. 

It is not her learning that has made Heloise famous; it 
is the accident of her connection with Abelard which has 
served to keep her name alive* It is not because she was 
learned or because she was loved by Abelard that we 
admire her. Her greatness is a moral greatness rare in 
her time, and not due to her intellect or to the tragic cir- 
cumstances of her life. The remarkable thing is that, 
overwhelmed in the ruin of her lover, forced into a con- 
vent at twenty, where she obeys him and imitates him, she 
yet does not change in her heart, she does not suffer the 
mystic death of the cloister; of her love she never repents, 
though she does repent of her faults; to the law of monas- 
tic asceticism her conscience refuses to submit, let Abelard 
preach as he will, for she vaguely feels that asceticism is 
in violation of some higher law of life. The great love in 
her heait knew no faltering; so much like devotion was it 
that one feels that she meant no name but that of Abelard 
to be associated with the words of a dirge attributed to her: 

** With thee I suffered the ngor of destiny ; 

With thee shall I, weary, sleep ; 

With thee shall I enter Sion.'' 
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Guilhelm — or William — X., Duke of Aquitaine, re- 
morseful because of the ravages committed in Noiinandy 
by himself and his allies in 1136, started on an e.xpiatory 
pilgrimage to the shnne of Samt- James of Compostella. 
Before going he willed to Louis the Fat, iCmg of France, 
the guardianship of his daughter, ‘‘ la ties noble demoiselle 
El^onore/^ sole heiress of his extensive dominions, includ- 
ing Poitou, Marche, the Limousin, Aiiveigne, Gascony, 
and Guienne. This Eleanoi was to be the brilliant and 
passionate Queen of England, mother of Richaid of the 
Lion Heart and of John Lackland. But we will not antici- 
pate her story, for sixteen yeais of her life piecede the 
time when slie became the queen of Henry IL 

The youthful heiress had been left as the feudal ward 
of King Louis, who lost no time in securing her domain for 
the Clown of France, Duke Guilhelm died in the church 
of Compostella April 9, r r 37-1 1 38, Eleanor, now Duchess 
of Aquitaine, was but sixteen years of age, but she was 
not long to remain unmarried. Prince Louis of France, 
accompanied by a gorgeous company of five hundred 
knights, under command ot tiie Count Palatine, Thibaud 
de Champagne, came as her suitor, — a suitor whom she 
could not lefiise. She was married, and crowned as future 
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Queen of France. On their way back from Bordeaux to 
Paris the young couple met the news of the death of Louis 
the Fat Eleanor was thus Queen of France indeed, but 
there was more of the south, of Toulouse and Bordeaux 
and the troubadours in her nature than was quite good for 
one who was the wife of the correct, devout, narrow- 
minded, though not stupid or unkind Louis VIL 

She ^me of a race notorious for reckless love of pleas- 
ure for sparkling wit, for vehemence of temper and strong 
naskons for utter disregard of the merely decorous, the 
Lber commonplace rules of either morals or society We 
have seen some of the pranks of her grandfather, William 
of Poitou Her father was not less high-tempered, though 
less brilliant than his troubadour predecessor. His fits 
of extravacrance were followed by fits of penitence in 
whose sincerity-one may place some faith, whereas the 
troubadour was d^rtainly never sad for long, and app^- 
ently not much imbued with religious ardor, even if he 
did go to the Holy Land as a pious crusader. Eleanor in- 
herited her grandfather’s temper and his love of literature, 
music, fighting, and all that made life worth living, accord- 
ing to the standards of her native land. Let us look at 
this land of the troubadours, from which Eleanor came, 
and try to pictuie the environment to which she was 
accustomed and which she abandoned to live with the 
sober, monkish, unlovely French king, whose court and 
whose city of Paris did not compare with the gay capi- 
tal of Bordeaux, where her father and her grandfather 
had gathered the most brilliant poets and musicians of 

Provence. . 

While the northern and western portions of France, in- 
cluding even that muddy Lutetia Parisomm which has 
become the modern Pans, were for but a short time, com- 
paratively, under Roman rule, there was a portion of 
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France^ between the Rhone and the Swiss Alps, which 
was so distinctively and peculiarly a pari ol tlie great 
empiie that it was called Provincia, “tlie Province/^ or, 
as we know it, Provence, It was m this beautitul land, 
the French Rivieia, that the Roman legions established 
their fust posts, long befoie there was a Roman Empire. 
Here they found a civilization ready to tfieir hands, for in 
the centie of their new Provincia was the famous port of 
Massiliia — Marseilles — established long before by Greeks 
and Phoenicians. To the present day one finds at Arles, 
at Nimes, at Avignon, titanic ruins beaiing witness to the 
Roman civilization. It was a feitile country, glowing with 
rich fruits and flowers, and favored with a climate which 
has made it famous since the days of Rome. While the 
north of Fiance was hopelessly baibarized by Teutonic 
inroads and long years of baibaric warfare, the civilization 
of Provence was lather checked tha|i destroyed, Mar- 
seilles was still a poll, and the commence of the east, of 
the Meditei raneau, of Rome, came through Marseilles, not 
only for Gaul but for Britain. The influence of this con- 
stant intercourse, no less than the laige infusion of Latin 
or Hellenic blood, kept the people of Provence from re- 
lapsing into the pnmiUce state of the people further to the 
noith. Tliey weie, moieover, a gay and pleasure-loving 
people by natuie, and probably always less savage and 
rough than the Franks. We may remember that even at 
the beginning of our story the court of the pious King 
Robeil, according to the monkish chronicles, was hope- 
lessly corrupted by the attendants of his Provencal bride, 
Constance, with their scandalously fashioned costumes and 
their imgodl}^ minstrelsy. The rich clothing, the min- 
strelsy, the more giacioiis manneis, weie always charac- 
teristic of the southerners, from the very first moment we 
hear of them until the end. 
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During the eleventh century, while the kingdom ot 
France was just beginning to gam something like an 
ascendancy over the other provinces which were eventu- 
ally to constitute a leal power under one rule, the riches 
and the power of the Mediteiranean district came to full 
flower. We speak of this whole territory as Provence, 
although in reality Provence proper was but a small por- 
tion of the whole. It would be, perhaps, better to confine 
one’s self to the old distinction between north and south 
France, based on the difference in dialect. Dante, dis- 
tinguishing between three groups of the tongues deiived 
from Latin, says: Alii Oc, aid Oil, alii Si, afflrmando lo- 
quuntur : — “Foi the alfiimative, some use Oc (Piovensal) 
some use Oil (Fiench), some use Si (Italian).” The 
langue d’oc was the tongue used in that part of France 
south of a line drawn fiom the mouth of the Garonne to 
the Alps, inclading'not only Provence but Guienne, Gas- 
cony, Languedoc, Auvergne, etc. The people and the 
language, howevei, throughout this whole teriitory, were 
generally named ficm that Provinda which, as we have 
said, was the most feitile and the most favored. Thus, 
in oidinaiy speech, a citizen of Bezieis, Toulouse, or even 
Boideamv was as much a Piovencal as one from Arles 
01 ALx. 

Among tiie other influences to which Provence owed 
part of its cultuie one must not forget that of Spain. At 
the time of which we write a iaige pait of the richest 
lands in Spain w'as in the possession of a race more cul- 
tured, moie intellectual, more refined, despite their war- 
like nature, than any lace with which western Europe 
had yet cornc m contact. The story of the Saiacen empire 
in Spain, its use, its glorious stiuggle, its almost fabulous 
luxury, and its pathetic fall, is one of the most fascinating 
in history. Aiab songs, Arab singers, Arab instruments 
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became known among the Spaniards, and even in the face 
of continual warfare some little of infidel arts and sciences 
and refinements penetrated and softened the rougher- 
mannered civilization of the Christians. 

On Spain itself this Oriental influence was, of course, 
strongest; but the relations between Spain and the south 
of France were at all limes close, and the relmons be- 
tween Provence and Spain were made stll! moie intimate 
when, m the eaily pari of the twxdfth century, the crown of 
Provence passed to Rav'mond Berenger, Count of Barce- 
lona, w'ho had man led Douce de Provence. 

Under these influences the nobility <^f Piovence devel- 
oped a culture pediaps purely artificial and VAOtic, but 
certainly far in advance of that prevailirg in any other 
part of France. With their civilization came, of course, a 
knowledge of the gentler aits and a feeling for the beauti- 
ful. At a time when Flench literatun- coasisaxl of a few 
fragments of documents, chionicles, oV dull legends of the 
samls, Piovence had de\ eloped a litc ratine moat aston- 
ishing richness and delicacy. The suiprlsing ilct.g about 
this hteratuie of Piovence is that it lu s no begiiiidngs, no 
childhood, but is almost as perfet t in ilmsh, in the 

careful tiandling of most intricate rhymes and stanzas, 
when the first tioubadour sings as it became duiing the 
two hundred years of its life. Then* were snogs or poems 
in stanzas of varying stiuctuie and lines of var}ing length, 
some really lyric, and some epic. The most dislliictive 
forms of the lyiic poetry were probably the dirge or 
planh; the contention or tenson, a poem in wuLli two 
or moie peisons main lain an av^iumenl on c]ueslions of 
love, or chivalry, etc., eudi umng stanzas terminating in 
siiniiar rhymes, somewhat like the style cjf foem long 
after knowm in Scottish Fterature as a ting;'' and the 
satiric poem or pasquinade, the s/mw/c, olien a fieice war 
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song in which the poet lashed his foes and urged his men 
on to battle. 

The social conditions of France during this period were 
such as to make caste distinctions very marked. That a 
roturier, a plain peasant, or even a tradesman, should 
become the social equal of a noble was a thing unheard of. 
But in Provence — curiously enough when one remembers 
the excessive refinement of luxury encouraged in this land 
of flowers — ^the society was much more democratic. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that among a people 
who had aheady discovered that literature and music were 
arts the artist was welcomed, talent was recognized and 
rewarded, no matter in what class it was found. Yet 
the troubadours as a class belong to the nobility. That 
this was almost necessarily so one can easily understand, 
for the troubadour was expected to live a life of gay ex- 
travagance in his own ch^tteau and to travel about the 
country during favoting weather, accompanied by a little 
band of retainers who must be trained musicians, and who 
at the castles they visited sang or perfoimed pieces of 
their master^s composing. 

We can imagine what a flutter there must have been in 
the breasts of the ladies, always the prime object of the 
troubadour's songs, when the gay cavalcade approached, 
heralded by the song of the jongleurs: '^We come, bring- 
ing a piecious balsam which cures all sorts of ills, and 
heals the troubles both of body and mind. It is contained 
in a vase of gold, adorned with jewels, the most rare. 
Even to see it is wondeiful pleasure, as you will find if 
you caie to try. The balsam is the music of our master, 
the vase of gold is our courtly company. Would you have 
the vase open, and disclose its ineffable treasure.?" 

The troubadour himself must go m knightly panoply, 
and he and his musicians or jongleurs were usually provided 
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with rich clothing. Gifts, of course, might be accepted 
from a sovereign, but no pecuniary recompense; the 
knightly minstrel disdained to sing for hire; it was pure 
love of his art that inspired him, and the idea of mak- 
ing it a lucrative piofession never occurred to him. The 
troubadour, therefore, had to live upon his patrimony—* 
until he squandered it in riotous living — and only a gen- 
tleman could afford to do that. Of the scores of trouba- 
dours whose names are known to us, the great majority 
are nobles, though not always belonging to the higher 
nobility; but the aitist, the musician who en- 

chanting melodies, was almost ex ojfido a knight, a chev- 
alier, — the terms troubadour and chevaliei being inter- 
changeable, — and knighthood was considered so essen- 
tial that one of the well-known troubado^nrs was accused 
of having conferred the dignity upon himself, since no 
one else would knight him. Among the number of the 
troubadours one can count a score or more of reigning 
princes, counts and dukes by the dozen, . . . many 
princes of royal blood, and finally ^four kings/^ Yet 
beside the royal tioubadour, and associated with him in 
a perfect freemasonry of art, one finds the troubadour of 
humble birth. Bertrand de Born, the petty baron, was 
on terms of peifect equality with the sons of Henry II.: 
Geoffrey, he called by the nickname of Rassa, Henry was 
Marinier, and Richard was Richard Oc e No (Richard Yea 
and Nay). Pierre Vidal, the most eccentric of all the 
genus irritabikj was the son of a furriei of Toulouse, and 
yet, being a poet, was the friend of princes, notably of 
Alphonso, the troubadour king of Arragon. Bernard de 
Ventadour, who ventured, unrehuked, to send love songs 
to haughty Queen Eleanor, was the son of the baker of 
the chMeau de Ventadour. There was, therefore, much 
greater freedom of intercourse in Provence than in the 
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north of France, where feudalism had taken deeper root, 
where the warrior was merely a hard hitter, not a musi- 
cian who went about equally prepared to fight or to sing. 

The grace and polish of Provencal society was, of 
course, only lelative. At best, it was meiely a surface 
palish in many cases; and to us the manners of the trou- 
badours might seem as coarse as their morals were cor- 
rupt. The very extravagance of the troubadour^s life, 
with its constant demands for large expenditure in travel 
or in fantastic entertainments and revels at his chateau, 
the persistent thirst for excitement and pleasure in them- 
selves would have been sufficient to foster licentious 
habits. Prodigality reduced many a troubadour to the 
rank of a mere jongleur or hired musician. A mediseval 
moralist remarks, for the benefit of la cigaky — who prob- 
ably paid no attention whatever, but went on singing, — 
Homo joculatorihus intentus cito habehit uxorem cui nomen 
erit pauper taSy ex qua generaUtur films cui nomen eritderisio 
[He who devotes himself to minstrelsy will soon have a 
wife named Poveity, of whom will be born a son named 
Ignominy.] But whether or not the troubadour made a 
sinful waste of his fortune, his one business in life was 
understood to be making love. 

Every troubadour chose some lady to whom he devoted 
his talents, seeking to make her 

Glorious by his pen, and famous by his swoid/' 

Like a true knight-errant of music and poetry, he travelled 
over the land, singing the praises of his lady-love and up- 
holding the supeiioiity of her charms in the lists, in battles 
with the infidel, or in any chance adventuie on the road. 
After enduring in her honor whatever fortune might send 
him, and singing to her in songs of triumph or in plaintive 
love songs, he would return to claim his reward. So far. 
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all is romantic and innocent enouglL One can indulge in 
lovely sentimental fancies concerning this world of gentle 
singeis and fair ladles and poesy and sunshine. But in 
sober tact the loves of the troubadours weie neither so 
romantic nor even so innocent one would gladly think, 
in a ceitain class of modern no\ds, the hciO raudy expe- 
riences a grande jmshn, as it is charitably lalb except 
for some other man\ wife; so the lady to whom the trou- 
badour devotes himself, to wliom he pours out his passion 
With all the cunning and warmth that art cm demise, and 
of whose favors he sometimes most ungalianlly boasts, is 
almost invariably a married woman. Foii:unatel3% despite 
the fact that poets are gnen to proclaiming that truth and 
poetiy are almost synon} ms, most of us do n.;t tal(e them 
au pied de la ktlre, ''Most I wing is feigning/' says a 
good authority, and certainly most of liib p lotestations m 
erotic poetry are liardly to be taken at their face value. 
So we may safely assume tb.at the mleicuurse between 
the tioiil“(aJ''juis and the ladies to vhiorn their sc»ngs are 
dedic.Uei was geneMlI} qiete mnoceui; anJ live burning 
desire, the liagic despair, or the exintant passam, oi the 
poems was also laigviy figurative, meie t.quibs and crack- 
ers of love, Ceitainly, if it w eie othe ise, the husbands 
of Pioveiice wcie most unselfish pations of ait. 

Yet, making all the aIlowanct*s that common sense or 
charity ma}'' warrant, we have to admit that tlicre is only 
too much evidence of deplorable moral laxity in the days 
of the tioubadoms. The very first troubadour of note. 
Count William of Poitou, Hleanor^s giandfallier, was no- 
toiloiis foi his contemptuous attitude toward the Church 
and for his licentiousness. In fact, the poems of Wiliiana 
are coarse and almost brutal in thttr tone, utleii}^ lacking 
in the superfine gallantry, the pieciosity, which is char- 
acteristic of the love poetry of his troubadour successors. 
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There is in the poems a sort of bold laughter and wit, and 
the technical pait of the work shows a most surprising 
artistic finish, but nothing that speaks of chivalious ideals.,, 
It is with some wonder, therefoie, that we read in the old 
Provencal biography of this first of the troubadours that 
“the Count of Poitou was one of the most courteous men 
in the world, and a great deceiver of ladies; and he was a 
brave knight and had much to do with love affairs; and he 
knew well how to sing and make verses; and for a long 
time he roamed all through the land to deceive the ladies.” 
According to ail accounts, William was very successful m 
this gallant undertaking. It was the troubadour’s busi- 
ness, openly avowed, to “deceive the ladies,” and among 
a people so susceptible as those of Pi oven ce many must 
have been the domestic tragedies brought on by these 
erotic knights-errant. 

When love making, or the writing of love songs, be- 
comes a profession one need not be surprised to find that 
theie is a gieal deal of pure conventionality. The love of 
beauty is not supreme in all hearts, even in those of poets, 
and so the love poetry of the troubadours is as artificial, 
as overstrained and oversweetened as a panegyric of an 
Elizabethan poet upon that very questionable beauty of 
the “vestal thronM in the west.” What was the actual 
standard of beauty among the ladies of Provence is hard 
to deteimine, foi they are all much the same in the songs 
of the tioubadours. The lady has skin whiter than milk, 
purer than the driven snow, of tint more delicate than the 
pearl. Upon her cheeks the loses vie with the lilies, the 
delicate color mounting at the sound of her praises and 
melting away in danger or distress. A wealth of flaxen 
hair, of silky texture, crowns hei head, and a pair of soft 
blue eyes gaze languishing'y upon the lover; and when they 
close, the sun is gone from the face of nature, so dark 
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does txie world seem to him. But when she walks abroad 
m smiling beauty, the very birds stop their own love 
making to chant of her loveliness, and the flowers turn to 
look at her. With all this delicacy of physical beauty goes 
a constitution as delicate, for she faints at the news of 
disaster or danger to her troubadour. When the monkish 
chroniclers are so very cold in their descriptions of per- 
sonal charms, we are left to the poets. It may be, then, 
that, in troubadour eyes at least, Eleanor herself was of 
the type we have described. 

It was from a society formed of such elements, and from 
the very home of music and poetry, that the young Queen 
of France came to Paris, at that time no doubt a very 
dismal place, inhabited by people who, however superior 
as Christians, must have seemed to her uncultured bar- 
barians. The details of her life during the first ten or fif- 
teen years after her marriage are obscure, and certainly 
of little historic interest. We can feel sure only that her 
union with Louis VII. must have been distinctly and in- 
creasingly iiksome to both parties. With the best will in 
the world, historians can say no more of him than that he 
was a safe and conservative ruler, never achieving any 
marked success, and yet never incurring serious disaster. 
As a man he was cold, personally unattractive and unsym- 
pathetic, possessed of unquestioned physical courage, and 
yet at times fatally timid and irresolute; easily influenced, 
especially by the one power which one might fancy most 
distasteful to Eleanor, the Church, for he was devout to 
the point of superstition. If Eleanor had been a mere 
sybante, a nerveless devotee of pleasure, she might have 
lived in obscurity and borne with the puritanism of her 
husband. But her blood was too hot for that; she was full 
of ambition and of energy and relentless determination to 
realize that ambition. As Queen of France there was no 
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great rSle for her to play. She was young, and for the 
moment Louis and his counsellors governed France, while 
she was satisfied with less ambitious occupations. One 
of these occupations was, no doubt, keeping up her con- 
nection with the troubadours of her native land, with 
whom her family and her ducal court of Bordeaux were 
traditionally associated. The exact dates of her friendship 
with various troubadours we do not, of course, know; but 
we do know that she made rather frequent trips to her 
beloved Bordeaux during these yeais, and that she was 
commonly recognized as a patroness of the troubadours. 

We next hear of Eleanor in a r 51 e not altogether in 
keeping with her troubadour affiliations; one does not 
think of the daughter of William of Poitou as a defender 
of the Cross^ yet it is as a crusader that Eleanor first 
makes a stir in history. Much has been made by his- 
torians of the influence of the Crusades; here we are con- 
cerned to remark only that the spirit of adventure spread 
even to the women, and that many a dame went to the 
Holy Land, some even in panoply of war. It was a won- 
derful step forward in the freedom of women, it we lecall 
the conditions existing a generation befoie. Our great 
Provencal queen was a typical representative, not only of 
the chivalry and love of adventure of Provence, but of the 
spirit of greater independence prevailing among women<, 
When her grave and devout husband began his prepara- 
tions for the Second Crusade, in 1147, Eleanor determined 
to accompany him. 

A woman of her energy could not, of couise, be content 
with the faineant role of spouse and consoler. Accord- 
ingly, she oiganized a regular band of Amazons among the 
great ladies of France, including the Countesses of Tou- 
louse and Flanders and other noble dames. The costume 
of this troop was the most notable thing about them. The 
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gay and extravagant queen had devoted much time and 
thought to the devising of a dress sufficiently showy for 
herself and her ladles, and, according to the accounts of 
the chronicler William of Tyre, to whom we aie indebted 
for most of the details of her ciusading exploits, Eleanor 
and her companions presented a gorgeous spectacle* Ac- 
companied by bands of troubadours and musicians, with 
much flaunting of gay banners and glittering of spangles, 
Queen Eleanor, clad man-fashion, in glittering spangle 
armor, and her ladies rode in the van of the army. Their 
discarded distaffs these martial ladies sent to recreant 
knights who had preferred staying at home to crusading. 

The saintly Bernard of Qairvaux, the most powerful 
religious influence of his time, one whose inspired preach- 
ing could move vast audiences to a perfect frenzy of re- 
ligious exaltation, had been induced, almost compelled, to 
preach the crusade for that loyal son of the Church, 
Louis VII. Saint Bernard himself confessed to serious 
misgivings about the lighteousness of this crusade, and 
would not be a second Peter the Hermit to lead the vast 
host of the Cross. One can imagine that the doings of 
Louisas queen must have filled the sou! of Saint Bernard 
with misgivings still more seiious. Eleanor, indeed, was 
incapable of religious feeling of sufficient depth to sympa- 
thize with the purer motives of fanaticism that inspired 
the best of the crusaders. For her it was a pleasure jaunt, 
a glorious opportunity to enjoy all the pomp and circum- 
stance of being a queen, and at least the show of power. 
Louis, perhaps, would have been glad to leave his rather 
too theatrical and frivolous consort behind, for the cru- 
sade was to him a serious business; but it is likely that 
the large contingent of Gascons and Poitevins, devoted 
to their troubadour duchess, were hardly so eager about 
following the King of France. 
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The crusade, whose history we need not dwell upon, 
was like a triumphal procession as far as Constantinople. 
To be sure, there were misery and sickness and death 
among the hordes of poor camp followers and pilgrims who 
had sought the protection of the great army as they jour- 
neyed to that Holy Land whose mere sight, they fancied, 
would be as a balm to their seared consciences; but 
Queen Eleanor and her princesses experienced nothing 
but the vain excitement of it all, the wonders of the Greek 
civilization, the glitter and splendor. Warned by the dis- 
astrous experience of the Germans who had preceded 
him, Louis elected to follow the coast route along the 
shores of Asia Minor, and he and his army were safely 
transported across the straits by the Greeks. 

In the march that followed, the vain and headstrong 
Eleanor more than once jeopardized herself and the whole 
army. She insisted on leading the van, and her too com- 
plaisant husband consented. The result was that Eleanor, 
with utter disregard of strategy and of ordinary military 
precautions, conducted her forces as if the expedition were 
merely a party of pleasure, selected her camps and her 
route accoiding to the beauty of the landscape, and all the 
time flirted in the most irresponsible fashion with anyone 
who attracted her. It was said that she had a most shame- 
ful intrigue with a handsome young emir, accepted gifts 
from Sultan Noureddin, and spoke of her husband with in- 
creasing flippancy, disrespect, contempt. The army was 
saved in the mountain passes by a knight from Eleanor’s 
native land, one Gilbert, of whom really nothing is known, 
but who has been made the central figure in a romance in 
which Eleanor also plays her part. 

From Satalia, on the Gulf of Cyprus, the king and 
Eleanor, with the more well to do among their follow- 
ers, took ship for Antioch, abandoning the mass of poor 
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followers to the mercies of the perfidious Gieeks and the 
fierce Turks. In Antioch, Eleanor was received too kindly 
by her uncle, Raymond, Prince of Antioch, said to have 
been the handsomest man of his time, and as licentious as 
Eleanor’s own grandfather had been. Despite their rela- 
tionship, Eleanor’s conduct with Raymond made Louis 
wildly jealous. She was already talking of a separation 
from Louis. The daughter of William of Poitou ceitainly 
could not, as she proclaimed, put up with a monk for her 
husband; but it is rather amazing to find her pretending 
that she wishes her marriage dissolved for reasons of con- 
science, since she and her husband are related within the 
degrees prohibited by that Church of which she has always 
been so devout a daughter. Louis earned her off, willy 
nilly, from Antioch, and we hear nothing moie but com- 
plaints from him and soothing counsel ^from his friends 
until after he and Eleanor returned fr(>ni this disastrous 
crusade. Eleanor’s caprice and haughty temper had almost 
driven Louis to despair, and peihaps it, was this constant 
domestic irritant which exacerbated his temper and caused 
those quarrels with the Emperor Conrad which resulted 
in the miserable failure of the Christian arms at the very 
gates of Damascus. 

Eleanor returned to France, and continued to give her 
husband cause of complaint not only by her conduct but 
by her tongue. Yet the ill-assorted pair lived in marital 
relations until the winter of 1 1 51-1 1 52. During a journey 
to Aquitaine, however, a violent ruptuie occurred. Louis 
appealed to the Council of Beaugency for a divorce, de- 
claring openly that he did not trust his wife, and could 
never feel sure of the legitimacy of her issue. But Eleanor, 
as usual, had been beforehand with him. She, too, ap- 
pealed for divorce, and her appeal was in the hands of the 
Council before that of her husband. Less fiank and more 
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politic than Louis, Eleanor sought for an annulment of the 
marriage on the ground that she and Louis weie cousins— 
they were related in the sixth degree. The Council, which 
might have been seriously embarrassed by discussing and 
recognizing such a plea as that of Louis against one of 
the most powerful princesses of Christendom, discreetly 
granted Eleanor^s plea, and annulled the marriage, March 1 8, 
1152. Louis lost a wife who despised him, and whom he 
dreaded for her violence and her sharp tongue. France lost 
all those rich provinces which had come as Eleanor’s dower. 

The divorced queen, now reigning Duchess of Guienne, 
was at once pursued by a numbei of suitors. With all 
the romance and sentiment said to be characteristic of 
southern France in her day it is hard to reconcile facts 
like those that follow. Thibaud de Blois was bent on 
capturing the rich duchess, and when she refused him, 
he plotted to capLure he., to imprison her in his castle of 
Blois, and to force her to marry him. Fortunately, Eleanor 
was warned of the plot and escaped to her own frontier; 
but here young Geoffrey of Anjou, aged eighteen, laid an 
ambuscade for her on the Loire, intending to marry her 
himself. Again she escaped, this time to her own county 
of Poitou. Into Poitieis she was followed almost at once 
by Geoffrey’s elder brother, Henry Plantagenet. Hand- 
some, masteiful, brilliant, Heniy was of the very type to 
captivate Eleanor. It is altogether probable that she had 
had apievious understanding with him, and had conducted 
the proceedings for divorce on his advice. At any rate, 
they were mauled at Bordeaux on the ist of May, 1152, 
in spite of Ihe opposition of Louis as Henry’s feudal lord. 
Two years later Henry succeeded King Stephen, and 
Eleanor was Queen of England. 

A troubadour queen was certainly no fit mate for 
Louis VIL; and now that Eleanor has secured her divorce 
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from Louis^ and has married a man of temperamer t some* 
what similar to her own, let us step aside from the story of 
her caieer in history to tell something moie of her relation 
to the troubadours, and of the troubadouis themselves 
Not inheriting any of her grandfather^s talent as a singeri 
Eleanor yet made her court a haven for troubadours, Un* 
foitunately, we know but little of her peisoiial rtlations 
with her troubadour courtieis, though traJiilon has con- 
jectined that they weie by no means always platonic. It 
was after her marriage to Henry Plantagenct, ! )iike of Nor- 
mandy, that she became the special piotectress of a forlorn 
troubadour lover, Bernard de Ventadour. He was, as we 
have noticed, of very low birth, the son of a baker in the 
Chateau de Ventadour; but he had risen in his lord’s favor 
by leason of his poetic powers. Thefair young Viscountess 
de Ventadour, a perfect angel of beauty in the cyis of the 
poet, delighted to listen to his songs of lo^e. At fiiNt these 
songs did not distinctly refer to her; but the allusions be- 
came more unequivocal, and the songs became warmer, till 
one day^ as they sat under the shade of a pine iu*e, Bernard 
singing to her, the viscountess suddenly kissed her minstrek 
The poet tells us in a song that so gieat his blhs and 
ecstasy that the winter landscape seeme 1 suddenly to 
blossom with all the flowers of spring. And now lie sang 
more openly of love, and at length put I be fair lady's 
own name in his songs as the object of Iris pission. The 
viscount could no longer oveilook his wife’s conduct; so 
the viscountess was shut up in a tower and Bernard was 
driven out of the Limousin. 

Eleanor gave the banished troubadour a kmdly we!:ome. 
She kstened to his songs, heard his plaintive story, and 
consoled him. Eleanor was unquCsSlionably a beautiful 
woman, and at that time she was still in her prime. It is 
no wonder ttiat the soft heait of the troubadour soon 
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forgot its grief for the lost Lady de Ventadour in the new 
love for his gracious protector. Both Eleanor and the 
troubadour were probably really in love, for she was as 
susceptible as he, though neither was capable, perhaps, of 
lasting affection. At any rate, Beinaid wrote for her songs 
full of love and longing, declaring that her image dwells 
with him always, that in her absence he cannot sleep, and 
that the meie thought of her is sweeter far than sleep, 
Henry IL was not himself irreproachable as a husband, 
and peihaps he thought it wise not to look too closely into 
what his wife was doing. Just at this time, however, 
Henry became King of England, and there was no need 
to urge Eleanor to hasten across the channel to become 
queen; her vanity was sufficient for that. The new queen 
and her troubadour were parted, and, says his biographer, 
from that time Bernard remained sad and woeful. He 
writes her that, for her sake, he will cross the channel, 
for he is both a Norman and an Englishman now; but we 
do not know that the intimacy between them was renewed. 
This story is the only one of any detail showing the 
direct relations between Eleanor and the troubadours. 
There are, how'ever, a scoie of other anecdotes which 
serve to show che relation of other women of her class — 
not all piincesses, but at least of the higher nobility — to 
the troubadours. As illustrative of the position of women 
in Provence at this time we may select a story as famous 
in troubadour annals as that of Francesca da Rimini, 

The Lady Margarida de Roussillon, says the Provencal 
biography, was the '^most beautiful lady of her time, and 
the most prized for all that is praiseworthy, and noble, 
and couiteous.'^ She lived in happiness with her hus- 
band, the powerful Baron Raymond de Roussillon. But in 
her suite was a page, Guillem de Cabestanh, poor, but of 
noble birth, with whose handsome face and gracious ways 
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the Lady Margarida fell in love. ^"Love kindled her 
thoughts with fire/’ till at last the passion so overmastered 
her that she said to Guillem one day: Guillem, if a lady 
were to love you, could you love her?” Certainly, my 
^ady/’ replied the young man, ‘^if 1 thought she loved 
truly.” Well spoken! Tell me, now, can you distinguish 
true love from counteifeit?” 

These questions roused the smouldering love in Guillem’s 
heart, and he gave vent to it in ''stanzas graceful and 
gay, and tunes and canzos, and his songs found favor with 
all, but most with her for whom he sang,” Margarida, 
indeed, knew that he loved her and that the songs were 
inspired by her, though Guillem had not as yet ventured 
to name her in them or to speak to her. Once again she 
spoke to her timid lover, and he confessed his love. Then 
began the love story, the troubadour pouring out his sweet- 
est songs and trusting fondly that, because he did not name 
her, no one would guess their love. But the gossips began 
to talk of them, till at last the scandal came to the ear of 
Sir Raymond. "He was ill pleased and hot with rage 
through having lost the friend he loved so well, and more 
because of the shame of his spouse.” Instead of taking 
summary vengeance, however, he bided his time till the 
guilty pair could be self-convicted. 

One day when Guillem had gone off haw'king alone 
Margarida saw Raymond hide his swoid under his cloak 
and follow after Guillem. She w^aited in fearful anxiety 
till they returned, Raymond apparently in good humor 
with Guillem and all the world. Raymond told her that 
he had discoveied who was the lady of Guillem’s songs. 
Margarida’s terror may be imagined. "1 knew,” said 
Raymond, "that no one could sing so well unless he loved. 
When 1 conjured him, by his faith, to tell me whom he 
loved, he evaded me at first, but at length confessed that 
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t was your sister, Lady Agnes de Tarascon/' He then 
told her that it was all true, moreover, for he had ridden 
to the Chdteau de Tarascon with Guillem, and that, after 
some hesitancy, the Lady Agnes had admitted that Guil- 
lem was her lover. Marganda was at first dumfounded, 
and completely incredulous; but her husband^s statements 
were so exact that she was finally convinced of Guil!em'’s 
faithlessness* 

At their first private interview she taxed him with his 
ingratitude, and would scarcely listen to his denials. 
Guillem told her that, seeing himself forced into a corner 
by Raymond's persistent questions, he had named the 
Lady Agnes m desperation, to prevent immediate discov- 
ery and death. The Lady Agnes and her husband, whom 
she had told of the intrigue, soon confirmed the lover's 
story. Lad^ Agnes had seen the distress in Guillem's 
countenance when Raymond brought him to Tarascon and 
asked her, m hV presence, who was her lover. To save 
Guillem and sister, Lady Agnes had admitted that 
Guillem was hei'lover, and she and her husband had done 
ail in their power to convince Raymond of this fact. One 
need hardly remark on the social conditions or the genera! 
laxity of morals implied in the naive recital of such an 
incident. 

To continue Margarida's story, the lovers were recon* 
cited and Guillem celebrated the reconciliation m a song. 
Unfortunately he had grown rash, and alluded too openly 
in this song to the veiy circumstances of their case. 

man," he sang, ‘'suffers greater martyrdom than Ij 
for you, w^hom I desire more than aught in this world, I 
must disavow and deny, and lie as if no love were in my 
heart. Whatever i do through fear of my life, you must 
take in good faith, even though you do not see why I 
do it." This song, some portions of which were violently 
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amoroiis, came to tfie hands of Raymond. He guessed 
the truth at once, and planned an awful vengeance. 

Some days later, as the husband and wife were sealed 
at dinner, the Lady Marganda commented on the delicacy 
of a bit of deer^s heait whidi slie had eaten. Do you 
know/' said Raymond, 'Dvfut you have been eating?” 
** No, but 1 found it delicious.” ‘‘This will show you/' 
he said, raising before her the bloody head of Guillem 
Cabestanh. “ Behold the head of the man whose heart 
you have just eaten!” The lady fainted at the horrible 
sight, and when she recovered screamed aloud that the 
heart she liad eaten was so good and savory that never 
more would she eat meat. Tlie maddened husband rushed 
at her with drawn sword, and she, to escape death at h!s 
hands, cast herself out of a window and was dashed to 
pieces. 

The story has a little sequel, not less instructive and 
enlightening in its way. ” The news of the deed spread 
rapidly, and was received everywhere with grief and in^ 
dignation; and all the friends of Guillem and the lady, and 
all the courteous knights ot the neighborhood, and all those 
who were lovers, united to make war against Raymond/® 
King Aiphonso of Arragon invaded Raymond's dominionSt 
took him prisoner, kept him in captivity the rest of his 
days, and divided his properly among the relatives of the 
murdered lovers. The unhappy pair he caused to be 
buried in one tomb, and erected over them a sumptuous 
monunient, whither once a year came all the knights and 
all the fond lovers ot Roussillon, Cerdagne, and Narboii- 
nais, to pray tor the souls of Guillem Cabestanh and the 
fair Lady Marganda. In the glamor of romance, morality 
and common decency are apt to be lost sight of. The 
romancer enlists ail our sympathies for the guilty Paolo 
and Francesca of this story, while Raymond, the miserable 
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husband, meets with captivity and the loss of his property ^ 
We may add that the main facts of this story are con- 
firmed, even to the episode of the heart, by several ac- 
counts in manuscripts, though imagination is doubtless 
responsible for certain details. 

In the loves of the troubadours one is constantly en- 
countering stories not less immoral though less tragic than 
this one, as we may see in the story of the Lady de Mira- 
vals. The wife of Raymond de Miravals, a rich baron 
and famous troubadour, being neglected by her husband, 
had formed a secret attachment for a knight called Bremon. 
She was pining in secret for her lover when, to her delight, 
Raymond threatened to divorce her, because he himself 
had tired tf her and was in love with another lady who 
insisted thit he should divorce his wife. Seeing in the 
threatened c ivorce a chance of perfect liberty in her rela- 
tions with Bremon, the Lady de Miravals pretended ex- 
treme grief and indignation. Such treatment from an 
ungrateful husband she would not stand, she said. She 
would send for her parents and relatives to see justice 
done or to take her away. To this Raymond, apparently, 
made no very determined resistance. The lady, with great 
show of wrath, sent a messenger to summon her family^ 
secretly directing him to go to Bremon and tell him that 
she was ready to marry him if he would come. Bremon 
came with alacrity, accompanied by a troop of his knights, 
and halted at the gate of the castle. Tlie expectant Lady 
de Miravals, seeing her lover ready, announced to Ray- 
mond that her fi lends had come for her, and that she 
would be pleased if he would allow her to leave at once. 
Raymond consented; in fact, he was so pleased at the 
prospect of being rid of his wife that, with unwonted 
courtesy, he himself conducted her to the castle gate. 
Seeing that her little plot was working $0 well, the 
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runaway wife could not forbear adding one more touch to 
this lovely little deception. said she to Raymond, 

since we part such good friends, witti no regrets, would 
you not be good enough to give me, no longer your wife, 
to this gentleman Nothing was easier to Raymond than 
unmarrying a wife of whom he was tired. With ready 
courtesy he gave her to Bremen, who, receiving her from 
her husband's hands, put the ring on tier finger and rode 
off, in high glee, with his lady-love. 

We do not know whether the Lady de Miravals and her 
new husband found the course of their love smooth or 
rough; but the too complaisant Raymond met with very 
bad luck, which he most lichly deserved. As soon as his 
wife was gone, he posted off to tell his lady-love that her 
commands had been obeyed and that he had now come 
to marry her. But this lady, who seems to have cared 
nothing for the foolish troubadour except to have the 
honor of having him make a fool of himself for her, said: 

It is well done, Raymond; you have sent away your wife 
to please me. Now' go and prepare for a magnificent wed- 
ding at your castle, and let me know when y ou are ready 
to receive your bride in fitting style." The troubadour 
rushed home, spent w'eeks and squandered his substance 
in preparations for his biide, and w’ent back to claim her* 
Alas! this very sensible lady hud married another man — 
we hope not a troubadour — on the very day after she had 
sent Raymond on his fool's errand. 

With all his piotestations of undying devotion, it not 
Infrequently happened that the troubadour did not con^ 
tinue to devote himself to one lady. Sometimes the lady 
found a more acceptable lover, or became tired of the love 
rhapsodies of her tioubaJour. But it was dangerous to 
dismiss one of these violent poets vvitliout good excuse, 
for he might turn from love songs to sirrmtes, and satirke 
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her whom before he had extolled as a paragon. One of 
the most amusing of the anecdotes of the troubadours is 
that telling how Mane de Ventadour got nd of the atten- 
tions of Gaucelm Faidit. 

The beautiful Countess Marie de Ventadour was, says 
the old Provencal historian quoted in Mr. Rowbotham^s 
The Troubadours and Courts of Love, to which we are in- 
debted for many of the facts here used , ^ * the most esteemed 
lady in the province of Limousin; the lady who prided 
herself most on doing whatever was right and good, 
and who best preserved and defended herself from all evil; 
who always shaped her conduct by the rules of leason, 
and never at any time committed an act of folly/^ Her 
charms were celebrated by many a troubadoui, but her 
most devoted admirer was Gaucelm Faidit. Gaucelm, the 
son of an artisan of Uzerche, had been raised from his low 
estate by the favor of the troubadour Richard Coeur de 
Lion, and his talent had assured his position in what one 
might call the best society. Mane, like other ladies of her 
time, was rather vain of her troubadour admirers, and did 
not disdain the brilliant but lowborn Gaucelm Faidit. But 
she told him that, if he was to wm her love, he must show 
himself worthy of it by prowess m battle, and suggested 
that he accompany her husband— whom we neglected to 
mention befoie — on the third Crusade, just then being 
organized. The poet, though not \ ery fond of fighting, took 
the Cioss, went to the Holy Land, sent home to his lady- 
love most ferocious poems telling of the penis he was ei> 
countering or escaping, and then made his way back to the 
Chtoau de Ventadour as soon as he could find a decent 
excuse for doing so. Marie, however, was not so gracious 
to him as he had hoped; she did not love him tor the dan- 
gers he had passed, or tor his telling of them. She was, 
in fact^ decidedly cold to him* Gaucelm, in a rage, left 
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the dilteauj saying* shall never see you again! But 
perhaps I can find another lady who will treat rne with 
more cons?derat!on/’ IVlune was rather glad to be rid of 
her poeUs tempestuoiis love; but she was afraid of his 
sharp tongue; he could wiite most bitter what 

if he should avenge himself on tier by tuiniiig against her 
all his satiric poweis^^ 

In this dilemma she resorted to a strut igem which tier 
friend, Madime de Walamort ht!} ed her to put m practice 
Madame de Malamorf sent a nassage to fiie troubadour 
asking: Which do vou prilm, a little bird in the hand, 
or a crane flying high m the Giutelnihs curiosity 

was piqued; he came to ask Ikt to unraeel this riddle. 
am the hlile bird/’ said she, "'uhorn you hold m your 
hand, and Maue de VvaUHoiu is the Ciane who flies far 
above your head. Am I not as beautiful as she? Love 
me who love you, and Iti tins h night y countess find out, 
as she will, w^hal a in isure she ius lost/’ The vanity 
of the tioubadour, incenstcl by v\!ut he thought iinjiist 
treatment, could not willist ind this artful attack. He con- 
sented to be off with the old love, and the new love re- 
quired that he lake leave of the ok! luvcq not m any violent 
sirventi\ but in a poem relenfltss, stem, yet calm and dig* 
nified; after which he might begin to sing is he pleased 
about the new love. Too proud of Ins new conquest to 
suspect the trick being played on him, Gautelm bade faie- 
well to Marie de Venladour In a f(»rmai and very dignified 
fashion. When he turned now to sing ot joy and spiing 
and the Lkc to Madame de Mdaraort he found his atten- 
tions very coldly recened; and the Icay soon gave Ivin to 
imdeistind Hut, having got hei fr.t iid out of a difficulty, 
she cared not a fig for any troubadour Gautelm was 
nicely trapped; he could not indulge in abuse of either 
lady without danger of having the whole foolish tale toM 
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at his expense. He became a heretic toward love, and 
satirized women in geneial; but he soon recovered from 
this, and lived to be consoled by other ladies, and to be 
fooled by one moie. This one, Marguerite d’Aubusson, 
pretending the most devoted and innocent romantic love 
for Gaucelm, used to meet her real lover under cover of 
Gaucelm's roof. 

Though not at all essential to the story, it is a fact worth 
mentioning that Gaucelm Faidit himself was married while 
the romance with Maiie was in progress. The wife of a 
troubadour, indeed, was not allowed to interfere with any 
really serious business of his career, such as a love affair 
with another man’s wife. That this was so, in theory at 
least, can be seen in the story of the lives of many of the 
troubadours; and that the geneial attitude of Provencal 
society, as represented by this particular phase of its 
liteiature, was unfavorable to matrimony, can be seen 
most clearly when we look at those curious institu- 
tions called Courts of Love. It is not yet quite certain 
whether the Courts of Love are altogether or only partly 
mythical. 

This century of ours is a Sancho Panza among the cen- 
turies; like that stout and excellent squire, we have un- 
limited faith in things material, visible, tangible, and 
especially eatable — and no faith in things romantic, such 
as windmills, and knights-errant, and chivalry. Looked 
at from the Panza-ic point of view, which we are fain to 
admit is also the common-sense point of view, it seems 
inherently most impiobable that any set of people should 
waste their time upon anything so fantastic as the Courts 
of Love. Yet Panza should be asked to remember that 
there are and have been things m heaven and earth that 
surpass the limits of his philosophy; that the race among 
whom such institutions are alleged to have flourished was 
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Botorloiisly sentimenlai, or poetic, if you like a more 
respectful teim; that, for a parallel, he lias only to to 
a famous French romance, published less than two cen- 
turies ago, whicli contained a grave description and map 
of the Country of Love, a Catie du pjj*? de Tfudre, with 
minute directions as to how the amorous tiaveller might 
proceed safely on his journty to the city of true love; and 
that Moliereks Pmiemes Ridicules, however oveidrawii 
for comic effect, presents a pictuie ui what ieally existed. 
Reason is, undoubtedly, opposed to the poSHibility of the 
existence of the Courts of Love; but, as we have said, we 
cannot always refuse to belit*ve what seems to us prepos- 
terous. The historical evidence for tfie existence of the 
Courts of Love is unquestionably very scanty. Mr. Row- 
botham, who believes firmly in their existent, e, is forced 
to rely upon the testimony of one contempoiary witness, 
of very uncertain date (Andrew the Chaplain, *Hvho lived 
probably about the end of the twelfth ceiilury’''), and two 
very obscure allusions to courts and trials in the poems of 
the troubadours. The chief sources for our know ledge of the 
Courts of Love are waiters long subsequent to the events, 
notably Jean de Nostredame, who, m 1575, published a 
book entitled Lcs Vies des plus celebres ei anciens poites 
provensaux. But the tradition is so well established, and 
above all so intimately associated with Queem Eleanor, that 
we shall give a little sketch of the courts and their doings. 

The tensons of the troubadours were poetic disputes on 
points of love and on lovers^ conduct. If, says Jean de 
Nostredame, liie disputants ‘‘could nt^t come to an 
agreement, they referred tlu^ matter fur decision to the 
illustiious kidy piesldents who held open and plenary 
court at the Castle of Signe, and other places, and these 
gave judgments which weie called tiie judgments of Love 
If a lady treated her troubadour lover unfaiily, or if a 
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lover were guilty of any dereliction or crime in iove^ or if, 
for the guidance of future geneiations of lovers, a decision 
on a mere point of gallantry were sought, all such cases 
came before the Courts of Love, which had a regular code 
of laws^ thirty-one in number, upon which decisions were 
based. The court, composed of a jury of the most beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and celebrated ladies of the neighbor- 
hood, and presided over by some lady of special distinction, 
heard the pleas on both sides, and gave judgment, which 
depended upon a unanimous vote of the jury. There 
were several of these courts, the most famous being those 
of Queen Eleanor of England, of hei daughter, Mane de 
Champagne, of the Viscountess of Narbonne, and of the 
Countess of Flandeis. The code under v/hich these fan- 
tastic tribunals are said to have given their judgment is a 
very curious document. The statutes of love are hardly 
so rigorous as might be expected; some of them aie merely 
proverbial bits of wisdom, with here and there a hint very 
far from romantic; 

IV. Love nevei stands still; it always increases — or 
diminishes. 

X. Love is alv/ays an exile where avarice holds his 
dwelling. 

Some seem so distinctly suggestive of a smirk beneath 
all this affected seriousness that one can hardly take them 
seiiously. 

XV. Every lover is accustomed to grow pale at the 
sight of his lady-love. 

XVL At the sudden and unexpected sight of his lady- 
love the heail of the true lover invariably palpitates. 

XX. A real lover is always the prey of anxiety and 

malmsf. 

XXOI. A person who is the prey of love eats little and 
sleeps little. 
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This last is, of course, a rule not only venerable, but 
iiniversah One recalls Chaucer^ Squire, **'As fresshe as 
is the monelh of May/’ who ‘*ct>ude make, and 

wei endite; , , . so hote he i(wed iiiat by ni^^hiertale 

he step no more than doth the ni^hiingaled’ Others of 
the troubadour statutes ate frankly su^estlve of that 
moral laxity, not to say <^bhquily of viNion, of whLh we 
have spoken before, 

L Marriage cannot be pleaded as an excuse for refusing 
to love. 

XL It is not becoming to love those ladies who love only 
with a view to marriage. 

XXVI* Love can deny nothing to love. 

With this little group of laws in mind one can but n'lkct 
that, pushed to tlieir logical conclusion, they aie suggest- 
ive of moial laxity. We are not, houeve?, left to guOvSS- 
ing. Accoidmg to Andrew the (diipLun, tiie coiiri of the 
Countess of Champagne was asked, on April 29, 1174, 
to decide this question: ^^Can rtMl love wdist between 
marncd people?’’ The countess and her court dviided 
**that love cannot exercise its powers on married people/’ 
the toilovving reason being givim in proof of the as*«^erlic)n: 

Lovers grant everv thing, mutually and gratuitously, 
without being constrained by any inoLve of necessity. 
Married people, on the contrary, are (ornpcdled as a duty to 
submit to one another’s wishes, and not to refie^e anything 
to one another. For this reasf>n it is evident that love 
cannot exeicLsc its poweis on manicxi pec^ple* I,et this 
decision, which we leave aniveJ at wotli grtut deliberatifjn, 
and after taking counsel of a large number of ladies, be 
held henceforward *is a tiaifnmed and Irielragahle truth.” 

Quite III line with this judgment is one lepoiioj from 
the court of Queen Eleanoi, A geiitkanan, the corn- 
plainaiit in the suit, was deeply in love with a lady who 
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k>ved another* Taking compassion on him, however, she 
proniist‘4 that, if ever she should lose her first lover, the 
complainant should be received as his successor. The lady 
shoitty after married her lover. Thereupon the com- 
plamant, citing the decision of the Countess of Cham- 
pagne, demanded her love. The lady refused, denying 
she had lost the love of her lover by marrying him. 
Wherefore the complainant humbly sued for judgment, 
we piesume it might be called a writ mandamus amare. 

11 ;e liunorable court handed down a decision for the com- 
pkunant, declaring that the solemn decree of the court of 
the Countess of Champagne was of force in the present 
case, and issuing the writ mandamus amare as prayed for: 
*‘We eider that the lady grant to her imploring lovei, now 
the c«nnplainant befoie this court, the favors which he 
so earnestly entreats, and which she so faithfully has 
IMumisedd* 

One other decision of the gay Queen Eleanor is so 
righteous that we cannot forbear repeating it. A gentle- 
man b! ought suit because a lady of whom he was enam- 
»)Ti J had aecepted numerous handsome gifts from him and 
yet persistently denied him her love. We aie not alto- 
getfee: sure whether the gentleman was not really bringing 
su:t recoxer his presents; but Queen Eleanor gave 
jud.rnent: lady who is determined to be inflexible 

iniisi either refuse to receive any gifts which aie sent with 
thv i'hiect of winning her love, or she must make com- 
pciisutt-n for them, or she must be content to be classed 
as a couuesan.” 

In al! this %vorld of love and song were the women merely 
objects of the troubadour’s song, or merely patronesses 
of the troubadour? Were there no poetesses? The 
names of fourteen ladies who may be called troubadours 
by reason of their own works are all of whom we have 
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record, and even of these fourteen not one was really a 
professional troubadour; in most cases it is but one son^, 
or even one part of a ienson, which gives the lady a right 
to be named among the poets. We find Clara D^Anduse, 
the beautiful love of the troubadour Uc de St, Cyr, re- 
membered for but one song; and but little more remains of 
the work of Countess Beatrice de Die, who loved Kambaut 
d’Orange, and who tells of how this troubadour loved her, 
and grew cold to her, and finally was faithless, forsaking 
her for another; but she and her sister troubadours are 
shadowy figures: the time had not come for woman to 
take a permanent place in literature. 

In our attempt to present the literary and artistic side 
of Eleanor^s life, and to tell something of the brilliant 
society of Provence m which she played no small part, 
we have neglected the facts of her career in England. As 
Queen Eleanor of England, however, we shall not have 
much to say of her. Even now she does not play a very 
prominent part in history, and the development of her 
character is quite in line with the moral training one would 
acquire in the Courts of Love. It does seem as if there 
were such a thing as reaping the whirlwind. 

Eleanor was eleven years older than her new husband. 
She had despised Louis because he was too austere, too 
cold, too plain in mind and in morals. Her mw husband 
soon gave her ample cause to develop a new passion- 
jealousy. She learned to hate him for vices the very 
opposite of Louisas colorless virtue. She herself had been 
notoriously a c(queite, and not an innoi-eiit one. She felt 
the eleven yoarsof deference between lierselt and Henry. 
The gossips said slie could hardly expect to retain Henryks 
affection, she who was so much older, and who had been, 
it was rumored, the mist i ess of Henryks own father. 
Despite the gallant principles she had professed in her 
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own Court of Love, despite the latitude to which she had 
thought heiself entitled, she became furiously jealous of 
Henry. There was, indeed, much reason for jealousy* 
Young, hot-blooded, passionate, as greedy of pleasure as 
of power, Henry lost no time in giving her numerous 
rivals. No means were too vile or too violent when Henry 
wished to gratify his passions. It is said that he even 
dishonored the young Princess Alice of France, betrothed 
to his son Richard, and for that reason would never allow 
Richard to marry her. Theie were fierce quarrels between 
Eleanor and Henry, and tradition has ascribed to her the 
murder of Fair Rosamond Clifford, whom she is said to 
have pursued into the labyrinth of Woodstock and stabbed 
with her own hand. 

Finding it impossible to avenge herself in any other 
way, Eleanor stirred up her sons against their father. 
They were all turbulent enough, and needed little encour- 
agement. The eldest living son, Henry, injudiciously 
crowned king by his father's desire, persuaded himself 
that he must be king in deed, and was spurred on by his 
mother and by her friend, the restless troubadour Ber- 
trand de Born. Raymond of Toulouse, who had been 
sought by them as an ally, revealed the plot of the queen 
and her sons to Henry. Young Henry and his brothers 
fled to France, where they were received by Louis with 
royal honors. Eleanor was imprisoned in her own duchy, 
and in prison she remained during Henry's lifetime. The 
troubadours, devoted to their duchess, sang dolorous songs 
upon her captivity, and voiced their hatred of her jailer, 
Henry, in burning siruentes. But Henry went on relent- 
lessly in the intermittent struggle with his sons, conquered 
Bertrand de Born, and kept his rebellious subjects in 
check. Not till he died, cursing Richard and John, who had 
again been in revolt against him, was the queen released* 
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Hardly had Richard been crowned before he departed for 
the Crusade, leaving Eleanor as regent. Even against her 
own son the old queen intrigued; yet it was paitiy her in^^ 
dignant intervention wliich later helped to release Richard 
from the German prison where the emperor, instigatt^d by 
Philip Augustus, would liave kept him. The son whom 
she loved best, John, loved and tnish-d her no more than 
Jid Richard. In the struggle between Philip Augustus, 
championing Arthur of Brittany, and John, Eleanor seems 
to have kept faith with her son, and I0 have given him 
shrewd if cruel counsel. We hear of her but once or twice 
more in active affairs. In 1200 she was sent by John into 
Spain to bring back his niece, Blanche de Castille, who 
was betrothed to Prince Louis of France by one of the 
terms of a tieaty just concluded between John and Philip 
Augustus. On her return, when passing through Bor- 
deaux, a mob set upon and killed one of her party, the 
detested Mercader, captain of Richard^s Brahancon mer- 
cenaries. Eleanor, old, and sick with fatigue and fright at 
this scene of horror, could proceed no further, and stayed 
in the abbey of Fontevrault, sending Blanche on with the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux. She rallied from this illness, 
however, and two years later had a narrow escape from 
being captured by her grandson, Arthur. She was be- 
sieged, and very hard pressed, in the Cliflteau de Mire- 
beau, when Arthur and his followers were surprised and 
captured by John. This episode of a grandmother besieged 
by her own grandson is quite in line with the tiaditions of 
the family. It is the fate of our family that none should 
love the other, said Geoffrey Pkntagenet. 

In the midst of the triumph of Philip Augustus over her 
miserable son John, old Queen Eleanor died, in the con- 
vent of Beaulieu, in 1204. The miseries of her declin- 
ing y^rs BM-ke us more charitable toward her; but it is 
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impossible to respect a character such as that of England's 
troubadour queen* One sometimes finds her praised for 
a splendid virtue, that of impulsive generosity; but there 
was no generosity in her nature; she was merely lavish 
in spending for her own pleasure. In keeping with what 
a great historian has said of her son Richard Cceur de Lion, 
one may say that she was a bad wife, — ^to two husbands, — 
a bad mother, and a bad queen. There was in her nature 
none of the tenderness which alone can ensure domestic 
love, nor yet enough force to enable her to make herself a 
great queen. 

Even before the death of their patroness the glories of 
the troubadours were fading. There was an angry mur- 
mur, growing ever stronger, against the immorality of 
the troubadours, and particularly against a new and for- 
midable heresy which had gained ground rapidly in the 
south of France. With the doctrines of the Albigenses 
we are not concerned; it is difficult to discover the exact 
truth about them, since we must rely chiefly upon the 
testimony of their enemies. It is sufficiently well estab- 
lished, however, that the Albigenses believed in a form of 
Manichseism which asserted the existence of two Eternal 
powers, equipotent, the one a power of Good, the other a 
power of Evil. Since Evil ruled the world on equal terms 
with Good, might not man feel utterly relieved of moral 
responsibility? Certainly, such is the tendency of this 
species of Dualism. 

Whether the Albigensian heresy be responsible or not, 
it is unquestionable that the troubadours were in nearly 
all cases indifferent, and in very many cases sceptical or 
utterly rebellious, in their attitude toward the Church 
and its teachings. Among the nobility the sacrament 
of marriage, so carefully hedged about by the canons of 
the Church, could hardly have been regarded with much 
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respect j since a venal clergy was ready to sanction a union 
which their own Church pronounced incestuous or to dis- 
solve one which their own Church pronounced ifidissoluhle. 
Political and racial antipathy, the old ineradiiable and 
inexplicable hatred of north for south, helped on the re- 
ligious quarrel. Count Raymond of Toulouse, m ho seems 
to have been merely an easy-going man, Inclined rather to 
religious liberty and freedom of conscience than to positive 
heresy, was assailed as a monster of vice. At length, in 
1208, Pope Innocent III. authorized the Cistercian monks 
to preach a crusade against the Albigenses: **Arise! ye 
soldiers of Christ! exterminate this impiety by every 
means that God may reveal to >011. Stiekli forth your 
arms and smite the heretics, making upon thtui war more 
relentlesSS than upon the Saracens/^ So ran the papal 
letters. The new crusade was preached far and u iJe over 
France, Germany, and Italy, and a host of crusaders, prom- 
ised greater indulgences than those who went to tfie Holy 
Land, assembled to destroy Provence. Anu^ng their lead- 
ers were two recreant troubadours, Izarn, vvlio leaves us 
his version of the fail of Provence, and Folquet, now 
Bishop of Toulouse, who is so cruel, so bitter, so treach- 
erous in the cause of Christ that one enjoys hcMring him 
called by the troubadour nickname ^'Bisfiop of Devils/^ 
More terrible than Folquet, because mote sincere, was 
one Domingo, canon of Osma, a man of almost puritanic 
habits of mind, famous in history as the foumier of the 
order of Fratres Predkaiorcs^ the Dominican Fheachiiig 
Friais, and of an institution not le^ss well known— the 
Inquisition. Tfie military leader wlio really broke the 
back of the resistance in Provence was Simon de Moiitfort* 
The siege and capture of Be/ieis, wheie a number of 
those accused of Iieresy had taken refuge, will ser\t* to 
show in what spirit the whole war was coiidutted. When 
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Beziers was taken the soldiers asked Abbot Arnold, of Ci- 
teaux, who represented the Church of Mercy; How shall 
we distinguish the faithful from the heretics among the peo- 
ple of the town?’^ The piiest answered: Caedife eos, novit 
enim Domimis qtd sunt ejus: ‘^Kill them all, for the Lord 
will know His own/’ In this spirit the Albigensian war con- 
tinued, with occasional lespites, for more than thirty years. 
Over the land of the troubadours brooded the menacing 
figure of the Inquisition; and fair women no less than men 
knew the sinister meaning of Qtiestion^^ — the inquisi- 

tion by torture, by scores of devices of ingenious cruelty, 
of which the rack ” and the iron boot ” are best remem- 
bered. The brilliant life of the south was extinguished. 
We hear the piteous wail of the fast disappearing singers: 
'^Oh! Toulouse and Provence, land of Agen, Beziers, and 
Carcassonne; as I have seen you, and as I see you now!” 

While Provencal literature was thus perishing miserably, 
that of France was gradually unfolding; and we find here 
and there some grande dame named as a patroness of lit- 
erature. Most of them are but names, yet we find that the 
Countess Mane de Champagne, Queen Eleanor’s daughter, 
encouraged the great trouvere Chrestien de Troies. She 
made him introduce into his romances the notions of love 
and chivalry fostered in the Courts of Love, and gave him 
the theme of his romance of Lancelot, or Le conte de la Char- 
rette (about 1170). For Blanche de Navarre was made a 
prose translation of saints’ lives. A poet named Menessier 
completed, about 1220, for the Countess Jeanne de Fiandre 
a poem on Perceval and his search for the Holy Grail. 

One French woman of this period, moreover, won 
for herself an abiding place in literature. Of her per- 
sonality we know nothing, and we are even ignorant 
of the dates of her birth and death. Gathering her 
materials from Welsh and Breton traditions and popular 
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songs, she wrote a number of lay$^ as she called them* 
These lays are short in veise of eight syllahleSi 

recounting some little uimantic tale or aJventme. Tfiere 
are about twenty of them, of uhich fifteen, at least, are 
ascribed to Marie. From another of her woiks we glean 
the few facts tliat foikiW, substantially all that we know 
of her: 

*^At the end of this woik, which I have translated and 
sung in the Romance tongue (Frencli), I will tell you 
something of myself. Marie is my name, and I am of 
France. It may be that seveial cleiks might take it upon 
themselves to claim my work, and I wish none to say it is 
his: who forgets himself works to no purpose. For the 
love of Count William, the most valiant man in tins king- 
dom, I undertook to wiite this book and to tianslate it 
from English into Romance. He who wrote this book, or 
translated it, called it Ysopet. He translated it fiom 
Greek into Latin. King Henry (some manuscripts say 
Alfred), who loved it greatly, then translated it into Eng- 
lish, and I have turned it into French verse as accurately 
as I could. Now I pray to God Almighty that I may be 
given strength to do such work that I may give my soul 
into His hands, that it may go st might to Heaven above. 
Say Amen, ail of you, that God may grant my prayer/^ 

This conclusion of one of the fables in the bc^ok called 
Ysopet, which we have translated fieely, shows us that 
Marie was of French birth, but that she had, probably, 
lived for a time in England. Who was Count William? 
We are fiee to guess, but there seems no chance of con- 
firming the guess. Some have supposed him to be William 
Longsword, tlie reputed son of Henry IL and Rosamond; 
while Henry, the king who loved the bouk so well, might 
be Henry Beauclerc. But as the English book from 
which Marie translated is lost, there is again no chance 
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of confirmation. It is now generally agreed, however, 
that Marie lived and wrote about the end of the reign of 
Henry li. 

Ysopet, or Ysope, as it is sometimes spelled, is nothing 
more than the name of our dear old ^Csop, whom child- 
hood loves and whom folklore is proving a myth. The 
term came to be the generic one in Old French for collec- 
tions of fables on the model of Marie^s. Marie^s fables 
cannot compete with those of her great French successor, 
La Fontaine; and yet one is always insensibly comparing 
them with his. The literary value of her works is not 
great; the recital is too cold and impersonal; there is too 
much of the apologue and none of that delightful individu- 
ality, the reflection of his own mind, which La Fontaine 
manages to impress upon his creatures; the writer shows 
no sympathy with the little people of her fables. 

The lays are decidedly more entertaining, and show 
considerable narrative power, as well as an unconscious 
appreciation of the romantic beauty of the incidents, many 
of which have to do with fairies and enchantment. They 
are tales of love and adventure, full of marvels. One 
meets King Arthur and Tristram, and a host of knights 
and ladies transformed by the fairies. We may mention 
the pathetic Lai de Frene, a story related to the famous 
one of Patient Grissel; the story of Guingamor, a tale of a 
knight who lives three days in fairyland and comes back 
to find that thiee hundred years had passed on earth; and 
the story of the werewolf Bisclaviet, which we may give 
as a specimen of this very interesting portion of Old 
French hteiature — interesting, at least, to those who love 
literature in its infancy. 

When I set out to wmite lays,"' says Maiie, would 
not forget Bisclavret. In Breton he is called Bisclavret, 
while the Normans call him garwalf (werewolf).’^ We 
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have heard often enough, she continues, of men who he* 
came werewolves and lived in the forest. The werewolf 
is a savage beast, and when fie is in a rage he devours 
men and does much damage. After this little preface, the 
tale goes on to tell of a knigfit of Brittany, courteous, rich, 
beloved by all his neighbors. His wife, however, was 
piqued by unreasoning curiosity about one tiling, which 
was quite enough, indeed, to arouse the curiosity of any 
wife. This was the fact that for three days out of the 
week her husband disappeared, no one knew whitfier. At 
length, she asked her husband where he went, and, in 
spite of his reluctance to tell, 

**tant le Wandi e losenia 
Que s'aventure li 

that is, she wheedled and coaxed him til! he told her that 
on three days of the week he must be a werewolf; that, 
going to the forest, he stripped himself and fiiJ his clothing 
caiefiilly, and then was turned into a wolf. He besought 
her not to reveal the hiding place of his clothing; for if, 
when the three days were over, he should come back in 
wolf foim and find them gone, there would be no hope for 
him: he must be a wolf for the rest of his days. Now, 
the wife, as usually happens in such tales, was a wicked 
wife, anxious to nd herself of her werewolf husband and 
marry a knight who had long been her lover: 

** Un chevalier de la cuntree, 

Qui lungement I’aveit amee . . . 

E mult dune en sun serviseU" 

To him she sends at once, and the guilty pair steal away 
the clothes of the poor werewolf at the very first oppor- 
tunity, And thus was Bisclavret betrayed by his wife, 
who married him who had loved her long. The werewolf 
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is condemned to continue in wolf foim; but one must 
remember that there are disenchantments as well as 
enchantments in fairy stories, and that justice, of a kind 
which is frequently sni generis, is generally meted out to 
the guilty. The giant, it is true, gobbles up people and 
behaves hoiribly for a season, but there is always a giant 
killer in training for him. And so here, it is only for one 
whole year^^ that Bisclavret remains transformed; for the 
king goes hunting in the forest, and his hounds pursue 
Bisclaviet till the poor wretch runs straight to the feet of 
the king, kisses his feet, and asks mercy in such pitiful 
and almost human dumb show that the king orders him 
spared. 

Bisclavret, taken under royal protection, accompanies 
the court everywhere, till, on the occasion of a special 
assemblage of the barons, the man who had married his 
wife comes into his presence. Straight at his throat leapt 
the wolf-man, and would have torn him to pieces on the 
spot had not the king interfered. The obvious hatred of 
the wolf for this particular man aroused the king^s sus- 
picions, and these suspicions were still further intensified 
when, not long after, the wolf manifested the same violent 
hatred toward his former wife, now the wife of the knight, 
biting her and scratching her face in spite of all that could 
be done. Then, upon the advice of an old knight who re- 
membered the mysterious disappearance of Bisclavret and 
who knew something of Breton legends, the king put the 
false wife to torture, and forced from her the confession 
of the tiuth. Bisclavret, shut up in a room with the 
clothes he had worn as a man, is transformed into a man 
once more and reinstated in his possessions. The unfaith- 
ful wife, accompanied by her paramour, is driven from the 
land, and, as a further retribution, several of her children 
were born without noses, the wolf having bitten off her 
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nose* As Marie concludes, with triumphant rejoicing in 
the punishment of the wicked even unto the third and 
fourth generation, '' 'tis true, indeed, noseless were they 
born, and noseless did they Iive.^^ 

This paraphrase of Marie^s work can, of course, give no 
idea of its literary value; but the tale itself will serve as 
a sample of what the first woman in French literature 
wrote. We have from her also a translation of the famous 
legend of Saint Patrick's Purgatory ^ of how a knight jour- 
neyed into the lower regions and came back to warn the 
world of the punishments in store for the wicked* Marie 
represents but a beginning — and yet it is a beginning — of 
the writing in their mother tongue, which was to make 
famous many women as well as men of France* In her 
day, indeed, it was a distinction to write in the mother 
tongue, for among the classes which we should call literary 
Latin was considered the only proper vehicle for their 
wisdom. Long after her day, indeed, Latin still kept 
French from its birthright, and it will be two centuries 
before we come to another woman who writes in French. 
Though the great HeloTse and her letters, written not long 
before Marie's time, take their place in literature, it Is in 
the literature of scholastic Latin, not of old French* 
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IV 

WOMEN IN THE AGE OF SAINT LOUIS 

While romance has preserved many memorjes, and 
history not a few facts, of Eleanor of Guienne, the records 
concerning two other notable women, her contemporaries, 
are very scanty. Whatever her faults, Eleanor was a 
great and commanding personality, one that could not be 
overlooked because, whether for good or ill, she was 
always powerful. The two unhappy queens of Philippe 
Auguste, Ingeburge de Danemark and Agn^s de Meranie, 
though they were the innocent causes of much distress m 
France, aie yet hardly known to us as personalities. 

The first queen of Philippe Auguste was Isabelle de 
Hainault; after her death he sought the hand of a Danish 
princess, Ingeburge, sister of Knut iV. The marriage was 
one contracted for political reasons; Philippe was at the 
time engaged m his lifelong struggle against the power of 
the Plantagenets, and desired an ally against Richard 
Coeur de Lion. At Amiens, on Assumption eve, 1193, 
Ingeburge was married to the King of France; the next day 
she was crowned Queen of France by the Archbishop of 
Rheims. During the ceremony, says a chronicler of Alx, 
“the King, looking on the Princess, began to conceive a 
horror of her; he trembled, he grew pale, he was so 
greatly troubled in spirit that he could hardly contain him* 
self til! the end of the ceremony.^" For some unknown 
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reason the fair stranger seems to have awakened in him 
unconquerable repugnance; and from that moment he 
began to devise means of getting rid of her. 

Ingeburge, according to the testimony of those who had 
no special reason to favor her but every reason to justify 
the king, was of a gentle disposition, sensible, affectionate, 
and endowed with considerable beauty of the type usually 
associated with Danish women. She was a defenceless 
stranger, not even acquainted with the French language, 
and there were but few in France to champion her cause 
in the painful complications that followed. Philippe^s 
aversion could by no means be accounted foi; in the Middle 
Ages what could not be accounted for, if of evil nature, 
was the work of the devil or of his vicegerents on earth, 
the witches; so it was promptly reported that the King of 
France was bewitched, though it is not exactly apparent 
that the leal foice of the enchantment fell upon him — it 
was Ingeburge who suffered. 

Philippe began proceedings to obtain an annulment of 
the marriage, which, he asseverated, had never been con- 
summated. This was denied by Ingeburge, and we are 
inclined to take her word rather than that of the un- 
scrupulous king, who, though a successful ruler, was not at 
ail averse to falsehood where falsehood served his turn. 
The pair separated almost at once, and Philippe tiied by ill 
treatment to make Ingeburge consent to a legal separation. 
After three months of the utmost unhappiness the young 
queen had the shame of hearing her marriage declared 
null and void. The council which rendeied this decision 
consisted wholly of French pielates, presided over by 
the very Archbishop of Rheims who had pronounced the 
nuptial benediction over the pair. Ingeburge was at 
Compi^gne, where the council met, and was present at 
the session at which her marriage was annulled on the 
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frivolous pretext of a kinship, not between Philippe and 
Ingeburge^ — ^for even the ingenuity of mediaeval genealogy 
could not trace out that — but between the late Queen 
Isabelle and Ingeburge, The unfortunate Danish lady 
could not undei stand what these priests weie saying in 
the strange tongue of the land to whiv,h she had come to 
be a queen; when the purport of the proceedings ex- 
plained to her through an interpreter, she excbaned, in 
tears: *^Male France! Male Frame! Rome! Rolled'' 

She did indeed appeal from ^‘wicked France'^ to Rome, 
and the appeal was not without ultimate effect. In 
the meantime she refused to piejudice her cause by return- 
ing to Denmark, and the heartless Philippe confined her, 
almost as a criminal, in a convent at Cisoing, in the Tour- 
nois; he did not even have the decency or the humanity 
to provide suitably for her actual needs. 

The appeal to Rome was pushed by Ingeburge’s brother, 
Knut IV., and the Pope, Celestme IIL, at length granted 
the appeal, on March 13, 1196, reversing the decree of the 
council of Compi^gne. The papal power was then in 
very weak hands, and it was fear of offending the great 
King of France that had occasioned the long delay in ren- 
dering justice to Ingeburge. That something more than a 
mere papal decree would be needed to subdue Philippe 
was apparent when, in June, 1196, he married Agnks de 
Meranie, the lovely daughter of a German prince who, 
under the title of Duke of Meranie, ruled the Tyrol, Istria, 
and a part of Bohemia. The papal menaces had not de- 
terred the king from this insolent act of disobedience; 
and Pope Celestme made no attempt to coerce him by re- 
sort to more rigorous measures. Ingeburge continued to 
live in confinement, while Philippe enjoyed the love of his 
new wife, against whom no one could lay the guilt of her 
husband^s licentious conduct. 
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In January, 1198, Pope Celestine was succeeded by 
Innocent III., one of the greatest of the occupants of the 
chair of St. Peter. He was of an inflexible character, not 
to be turned aside by any considerations of policy or of 
humanity fiom what he conceived to be his duty; and his 
duty it was, and his right, according to his idea, to domi- 
nate the world and the kings thereof. When the friends 
of Ingeburge called her case to his attention, Pope Inno- 
cent wrote letter after letter of lemonstrance to Philippe 
Auguste, ^'the eldest son of the Church,^’ summoning him 
to return to the paths of duty and relinquish his ^^concu- 
bine/ ^ Agn^s de Meranie. He urged Philippe’s spiritual 
adviser to bring him to reason by pious exhortation. All 
else failing, he sent Cardinal Pierre of Capua as a special 
legate, with injunctions to present the Church’s ultimatum 
to the king: he must either take Ingeburge back at once, 
with all honor, as his lawful consort, or the entire kingdom 
would be put under inteidict. The legate pleaded and 
threatened in vain; after a year of exasperating evasion 
the king was still not obedient. The legate at last sum- 
moned a council and pronounced the interdict, all the pie- 
lates receiving stringent orders to observe it under pain of 
suspension. From December, 1199, to September, 1200, 
France was under a general interdict. 

In the case of Bertha and Robert, the ecclesiastical cen- 
sures had affected only the guilty couple; in the case of 
Beitiade and Philippe L, only the places inhabited by 
them had been smitten. But the Church had now grown 
stronger; now the whole kingdom was to suffer because 
of the recalcitrant king. Eveiy where religious services 
ceased, for the clergy were in sympathy with or afraid 
of the vigorous statesman now in the papal chair. The 
churches were closed, the altars dismantled, the crosses 
reversed, the bells silent, as during the solemn days in 
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memory of Christ's Passion. The accustomed religious 
exercises ceased; but that was only a small part of the 
horror, for no more sacraments, save extreme unction and 
baptism of infants, could be celebrated. There were no 
marriages: when the king wished to marry his son to tlie 
young Blanche de Castille he was obliged to go into Nor- 
mandy, into English territory, to have the ceremony 
performed. There were no more funerals, for the Pope 
forbade burials, whether in hallowed or in unhallowed 
ground: the air was filled with the pestilential stench from 
unburied corpses. The voice of the people lose in wrath 
against their impious king; it was he who was bringing all 
this woe upon the land. Philippe and Agn^s lived on, 
she happy in the love of her king, and in her children, 
Philippe and Marie, he stubbornly resistant. He deprived 
bishops of their sees and sequestered their goods; he pun- 
ished even laymen for daring to take the side of the Pope. 
But at last he must yield, for his people would endure 
no more. 

Ingeburge was taken back as wife and queen, being at 
last released from the ch'dteau of Etampes where she had 
been confined. But the king, deeply in love with Agnfe, 
declared that this recognition of Ingeburge was only pro- 
visional, since he meant to appeal once more to Rome for 
an annulment of the marriage. The fair Agnfe, tile victim 
of these unfortunate circumstances, did not long survive 
the sepal ation from Philippe, whose passionate love she 
returned. A few weeks later she died at Poissi, giving 
birth to a short-lived son named Tristan, the pledge of his 
mother's sorrows. She had given Philippe two children 
before this, and, though her union with the king had been 
stigmatized as immoral by the Church, the Pope recog- 
nized the legitimacy of the offspring in November, 1201. 
It was her son Philippe, surnamed Hurepel, who became 
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Count de Boulope, and played no pleasing r6Ie under 

Blanche de Castille. , , - 

The death of Agnfes de Meranie did not tend to soften 
Philippe’s feelings toward Ingeburge. She was imprisoned 
anew, and treated with every indignity that could be de- 
vised, short of calling down again the wrath of Pope 
Innocent. For eleven years she was treated in this way, 
and was constantly urged, by entreaties and thieats, to 
take the veil, while Philippe was continuing his efforts 
to have the mariiage annulled. In 1212, however, Philippe 
had need of the friendship of Rome. Ingeburge was again 
taken from her prison at Etampes and received at court: 
the victory of the Pope was complete, as far as the letter 
of the law was concerned. There was never any love 
between the royal pair, and could not be; for between 
them stood the sad ghost of Agn^s de Meranie to incite 
Ingeburge to jealousy and Philippe to fresh aveision. 

Ingeburge could never have been happy with Philippe, 
though he treated her more considerately and fairly during 
the last years of his life. When her husband died, in 

1223, and his son Louis VIII. came to the throne Inge- 

burge was nearer peace than she had been since she left 
her native land. We hear, henceforth, almost nothing 
of her; theie was no r 61 e for a dowager queen, especially 
one who was a foreigner associated with most distressing 
events for France. We do find her narne as one ® ^ 

notabilities in the solemn procession which, on August 2, 

1224, went from the cathedral of Notie Dame to e 
Abbey of St. Antoine, to ask of the Lord of Hosts for a 
victory for the arms of Louis VIIL at Rochelle. Now an 
again her name occurs in the accounts of the royal house- 
hold while that careful economist, Blanche de Castille, is 
governing France. She is called "la reine d Orleans, 
because she lived at Orleans, part of the domain reserved 
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to her as Queen Dowager. Here she lived quietly, and 
let us hope not unhappily, till her death in 1237. She 
lived in the midst of great events in which she could take 
no part; and only her sorrows have preserved for us this 
fragment of her story. 

Before we begin the history of the greatest queen France 
had yet seen, Blanche de Castille, it might be well to note 
some of the changes in social conditions since the age of 
the early Capetians. These changes were, fortunately, 
all in the direction of amelioration; for the civilization of 
France, of Europe, was taking long strides during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and an advance in civiliza- 
tion involves an improvement in the condition of women. 
Historians usually look at the matter from the point of 
view of man; it must be our endeavor to treat of social 
conditions and their causes rather from the point of view 
of woman. 

Glancing at the history of France for a moment, it is 
easy enough to distinguish certain causes or motive forces 
in the advance in civilization. Because it is usually quite 
overlooked, we shall name first the influence of contact 
with that very society of Provence which France was 
bending her energies to bring to utter ruin. Unquestion- 
ably the trouveres of northern France owed something of 
their art to the troubadours of southern France, even if 
the former were more than mere imitators. The soften- 
ing effect of the musical and literary arts professed by 
these poets need not be dwelt upon, but we might remark 
that it was to the ladies of France, in most cases, that the 
trouveres sang, and that this conversion of the bard, sing- 
ing the glories of his chief, into the minstrel, still singing 
of battles but also of fair ladies and for the ears of fair 
ladies, is a fact not lacking significance. Woman was no 
longer the mere toy of the warrior ; it is m longer Aude, 
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barely mentioned in the Chanson de Roland, but Nicolettey 
that fairest, sweetest of the mediaeval heroines of romance, 
who is of more interest than Aucassin in the story. And 
this little chantefaUe, as it is aptly called, of Aucassin et 
Nicolettei is so nearly Provencal that Provence has claimed 
it; it lies on the borderland between the manner of the 
troubadours and that of the trouveres, A woman is here 
distinctly a heroine, no longer a mere foil to the hero; and 
the lovely little tale is manifestly intended to please an 
audience of ladies as well as of knights. 

We have spoken of this Provencal influence and sought 
to illustrate what may be the method of its working, 
through the minstrel in the lady's bower, but we do not 
care to lay too much stress upon it, because it may not be 
entirely distinct from a still greater and kindied influence. 
When the hosts of Peter the Hermit, crazed with religious 
fanaticism such as the world sees but once in a great while, 
straggled back from their crusade it might have been 
thought that they brought with them nothing but the 
memory of their sufferings, or the precious memory of 
those holy places they had journeyed so far and endured 
so much to see. But their crusade had been a success ; 
they had won the holy places from the infidel, and after 
they had achieved their success they had had time to look 
about them upon the new civilization with which they 
found themselves in contact. When they come back to 
their homes they bring enthusiastic memories of the glories 
of the East, and soon the spirit of sheer adventuie replaces, 
almost insensibly, religious feeling, and crusade follows 
crusade, till we find one that does not even pretend to go 
to Palestine, but devotes itself to the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, full of riches and luxuries undreamed of in 
France. When Geoffrey Villehardouin gives a glowing 
description of the magnificence of Constantinople we see 
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that already there is appreciation of things that the first 
crusaders would have scorned or ruthlessly destroyed. 
The influence of the Crusades in introducing higher stand- 
ards of domestic comfort, greater luxury, greater refine- 
ment, has been too often dwelt upon to need further 
notice here. 

The cause of woman and of civilization was helped in 
another way by the Crusades. While the warlike barons 
found a vent for their surplus fighting blood in smiting the 
infidel and robbing the Greek, there was peace at home, 
for private wars and feuds ceased. The barons, moreover, 
needed money to continue their sojourn in the army of 
Christ; and we hear that in the splendor of the prepara- 
^tions for that Crusade in which Eleanor took part the 
nobles of France vied with each other till they were 
almost ruined. To get this money they sold freedom to 
their slaves, immunity from vexatious feudal rights to their 
serfs, privileges and charters to their burgesses. While 
they themselves were spending their money and acquiring 
expensive tastes and refined ideas m contact with the 
Greeks and Saracens, their subjects were acquiring a 
greater degree of freedom, and their king, if he were a 
wise one, was consolidating his kingdom and girding up 
his loins for more effective resistance to their turbulence. 
The strength of the monarchy increased as the power of 
the independent baronage decreased, and the strength 
of the monarchy meant greater tranquillity, greater respect 
for law, and the fostering of conditions favorable to the 
growth of commerce. 

Manners were still rough and cruel, for the Crusades 
had not tamed the ferocity of the European heroes. We 
hear that, when Saladin refused to pay the enormous 
ransom demanded for the town of Acre, Richard Coeur de 
Lion put to death the two thousand six hundred captives 
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whom he held as hostages, and the Duke of Burgundy did 
likewise with his captives. But in France there was get- 
ting to be less and less opportunity for the display of 
wanton cruelty toward the lower orders of society. The 
seigneur still believed in the truth of the old proverb: 

Oignez vilain, il vous pomdra ; 

Poignez vilain, il vous oindra.” 

[Stroke a villain, and he will sting you; sting a villain, 
and he will stroke you]; but the number of serfs was 
constantly diminishing. The great communal movement 
emancipated the bourgeois of the towns; whole villages 
bought their freedom; the monarchy favored enfranchise- 
ment and gave the example in freeing serfs here and there, 
till, m 1315, all the serfs of the royal domain were set 
free, and the great doctrine was proclaimed: Selon le droit 
de nature, chacun doit natire franc — ^"according to the law 
of nature, everyone should be born free.^^ 

The general improvement in conditions affected more 
visibly the bourgeois class. We find, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, that the members of this class are 
beginning to build large, solid houses of stone, with ogival 
windows, and sometimes with lofty towers and cienelated 
battlements. As a class they become richer and obtain 
recognition. When Philippe Auguste contemplated pav- 
ing some of the streets of Paris — ^they had been mere 
roads of mud — he sent for the rich citizens to ask their 
assistance. One of these, Richard de Poissi, is said to 
have contributed eleven thousand marks in silver. Then 
the guilds of the tradesmen become wealthy and exercise 
considerable political power. It is in the reign of Saint 
Louis that the trade guilds of Paris become so numerous 
that Etienne Boileau compiles a Livre des metiers, containing 
the statutes of the greater number of them. 
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In the dress of all classes above the abjectly poor there 
was a tendency toward greater show, vainly repiessed 
during part of the thirteenth century, but continuing to 
increase even under repression. The standard costume 
during the whole period of the Crusades was indeed plain, 
and very similar for men and for women. On their heads 
ordinary women wore only a sort of coif, or the cowl at- 
tached to the long robe or gown, though there were a few 
ladies of fashion who scandalized the community by wear- 
ing tall, pointed bonnets, sometimes cone-shaped, some- 
times with two horns, and with a veil hanging from the 
tip to form a sort of wimple. The chief article in the dress 
of both sexes was the gaiment called a cotte-hardie, con- 
sisting of a long robe reaching to the feet and confined at 
the waist by a girdle. The sleeves of the cofte-hardie 
were, among sober-minded dames, rather close fitting and 
plain; fashion had them made absurdly large, flaring at 
the wrist to many times the dimensions of the upper part, 
and sometimes so long as not only to cover the whole 
hand, but to trail upon the ground. Over the cotte-kardk 
was worn the surcot, a sort of tunic, shorter than the under- 
garment, and either without sleeves or with elbow sleeves. 
On grand occasions a handsome mantle was worn, but the 
use of this was generally restricted to noble ladies. The 
shoes were usually simple, lacing higher on the leg than 
what we now call shoes; sometimes, however, they were 
made of gaily colored leathers, richly embroidered, or even 
of cloth of gold, damask, or the like. The days of high 
heels had not yet come, and womenLs shoes seem never 
to have been quite so outrageous as those long pointed 
shoes worn by the dandies of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

It was at the other end of the costume, the headgear, 
that women displayed their extravagance. Fearfully and 
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wonderfully were the headdresses made, judging from the 
pictures in manuscripts and fiom the indignation of the 
satirists. The modest bonnet sprouted hoi ns of alarming 
shape and propoitions. When ladies come to festivals/^ 
says a thirteenth century satirist, '‘they look at each 
other’s heads, and cany bosses like horned beasts, if any 
one is without horns, she becomes an object of dension,” 
Not content with having betrayed man by her flirtation 
with Lucifer in Eden, Eve must now wear on her head 
the veiy mark of the beast. No text served as the 
basis for sermons with more frequency or more delight 
than one attacking the horns of the ladies. One preacher 
advised his hearers to cry out: Htirte, belier ! — "Beware 
the ram!” when one of these horned monsters ap- 
proached, and promised ten days’ absolution to those 
who would do so. " By the faith I owe Saint Mathurin,” 
exclaims the monkish satirist, "they make themselves 
horned with platted hemp or linen, and so counterfeit 
dumb beasts; they carry great masses of other people’s 
hair on their heads.” The author of the Romance of the 
Rose describes with great unction the goiget, or neckcloth, 
hanging from the horns and twisted two or three times 
around the neck. These horns, he says, are evidently 
designed to wound the men. " I know not whether they 
call those things that sustain their horns gibbets or cor- 
bels, . . . but I ventuie to say Saint Elizabeth did 

not get to heaven by wearing such things. Moreover, 
they are a great encumbrance (owing to the hair piled up, 
etc.), for between the gorget and the temple and horns 
there is quite enough room for a rat to pass, or the biggest 
weasel ’twixt here and Arras.” 

Neither ridicule nor threats of eternal damnation, how- 
ever, made any impression on the daughters of Eve, and 
the horns continued to adorn their fair heads. The other 
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parts of the costume, as we have said, were iiMially simple* 
The lobe, or cotte-hardie , and the surcot weie of 

plain cloth of solid color; but as wealth inci eased, tlie use 
of expensive materials became moie and more common, 
and silk, cloth of gold, and veKet appeared on various 
parts of the dress, as well as a piofusion of jewels* A 
shoit passage from the description of the costume of the 
queen in Philippe de BeaumanoiUs Li Manekine may serve 
to show the utmost that imagination could devise in the 
w^ay of dress, foi, of course, the costume of the heroines 
of romance is always some degiees moie elegant than that 
to which the fair readers are accustomed. 

“ The queen arose early in the morning, well dressed 
and richly jewelled. (Her costume) was laced with a 
thick gold thread, with two big rubies to e\’ery finger^s 
breadth: no matter how dark the skies, one could see 
clearly by the light of these jewels. She clothed her 
beautiful body in a robe of cloth of gold, with fur sewm all 
about it. So fine was the cloth of her girdle that I can 
scarcely describe it. There were upon it many little plat- 
ines of gold linked together with emeralds beautiful and 
costly, and one sapphire there was in the clasp, worth full 
a hundred marks in silver. Upon her breast she w'ore a 
brooch of gold set with many precious stones. Over her 
shoulders and about her neck she had fastened a mantle 
of cloth of gold, — no man ever saw more beautifuL Her 
furs were no common, moth-eaten things, but sable, w^hich 
makes people look beautiful. At her giidle she wore a 
purse, in all the world there is none more elegant. Upon 
her head rested a crown whose like was not to be found; 
for one gazed at it in wonder and admiration of the beau- 
tiful stones in it, stones of many virtues: emeralds, sap- 
phires, rubies, jacinths, . . . never was a more beaiitifu^, 
one seen.’^ 


/ 
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Though the number of jewels is probably magnified, the 
essential features of the costume conespond to what a 
lady of fashion would have liked to wear in the year 1250. 
The mantle, being regarded as suitable for full dress occa- 
sions, was much omamenied. In the Roman de la Violette 
(about 1225) we find this description of a lady’s mantle: 
“She wore a mantle greener than the leaves and trimmed 
with ermine. Upon it were embroidered little golden 
flowerets, cunningly worked; each one had attached to it, 
so hidden as to be invisible, a little bell. When the wind 
blew against the mantle, sweetly sounded the bells. I 
give you my word that nor harp nor rote nor vielle ever 
gave forth so sweet a sound as these silver chimes/' 

Not all ladies, of course, were so gorgeously attired, 
and even among the noble ladies of the land the delicacy 
of manners did not always match the elegance of the 
attire. To get some idea of what a fine lady did, we may 
look at some of the things she is warned against doing in 
a sort of book on deportment, of the thirteenth century, 
— Robert de Blois's Chastiement des dames. 

** Cest iivre petit priseront 
dames, s^amendees n’en sont; 
por ce vueil je cortoisement 
enseignier les dames comment 
eles se doivent contenir, 
en lor aler, en lor venir, 
en lor tesir, en lor parler/' 

[Ladies will think but little of this book if they are not im- 
proved by it; theiefore will I politely teach the ladies how 
they should conduct themselves, in their goings, in their 
comings, in silence, and when talking.] This last item, he 
^remarks, requires much care. “Do not talk too much,” 
le continues, “ especially do not boast of your love affairs; 
nd do not be too free in your conduct with men when 
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playing games, lest they be encouraged to take liberti^ 
with you. When you go to church, take good care not to 
trot or run, but walk straight, and do not go too far in 
advance of the company you are with. Do not let your 
glances rove here and there, but look straight ahead of 
you; and salute courteously everyone you meet, for cour- 
tesy costs little. Let no man put his hand upon your 
breast, or touch you at all, or kiss you; for such familiar- 
ities are dangerous and unbecoming, save with the one 
man whom you love. Of this lover, too, you must not 
talk too much, nor must you glance often at men, or accept 
presents from them. Beware of exposing your body out 
of vanity, and do not undress in the presence of men* 
You must not dispute and get in the habit of stolding, nor 
must you swear. Above all, eschew eating greedily at 
the table, and getting drunk, for this latter practice is 
fraught with danger to you. Unless your face is ugly or 
deformed, do not cover it in the presence of gentlemen, 
who like to look at the beautiful/’ One can guess that 
this rule was rigidly obeyed; those succeeding touch upon 
matters still more delicate. “If your breath is bad, take 
care not to breathe in people’s faces, and eat aniseed, 
fennel, and cummin for breakfast. Keep your hands 
clean, cut your nails so that they be not permitted to grow 
beyond the tip of the finger and harbor dirt. It is not 
polite to gaze into a house when you are passing, for 
people may do many things in their houses that they 
would not have seen; it would be well, therefore, when 
you go into another person’s house, to pause a moment 
on the sill and cough or speak loud, so that they may 
know you are coming.” 

Before we give Robert de Blois’s directions for table 
manners it may be well to say a few words about the 
table. Among the common people the table itself was 
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little more than a rude board on trestles, with benches or 
stools along the side and with places scooped out to hold 
the portion of food allotted to each person. Among the 
more well-to-do classes, however, the table was a more 
ornamental piece of furniture. The benches or stools still 
remained, but the rest was more civilized. The food, 
consisting of vegetables, roast fowls, boiled meats, and 
fish was served in large earthenwaie platters. There 
were no forks, but spoons and fingers were freely used as 
well as knives, each guest frequently using his own knife 
or dagger. As the guests had to help themselves, often 
with their fingers, out of the common serving platters, 
theie was some reason in the ceremony which preceded 
each meal; this was the washing of hands, for which the 
trumpeter sounded a call. Every gentleman had the light 
to faire corner I'eau, as it was called, that is, to have his 
trumpeter sound the call for washing hands. When this 
call sounded the pages of the establishment bore the ewer 
to the ladies, and servants of less pretension did likewise 
for the gentlemen. Napkins were provided for drying 
one's hands after this, but the time had not yet come 
when there weie regular table napkins; instead, each 
wiped his hands or mouth upon the tablecloth, and his 
knife upon a piece of bread. The company sat at the 
table in couples, a gentleman and a lady together. This 
means moie than may be apparent at first sight, for one 
must remember that there was usually but one drinking 
cup for each couple and that they ate from a common 
plate. The plate, as we ventured to call it, was regularly 
a large piece of bread, flat and roiind, which served to 
hold the food and absorb the gravy. At the end of the 
meal this bread, called pain tranchoir^ was given to 
the poor, with the other scraps from the table. It took a 
careful hostess properly to pair off the couples, for it must 
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have been very emlmrrassini^ for either lady or gentleman 
to have to manger i la mime tcuelle (eat out of the same 
porringer) ami drink oat tfie same eup uith one per- 
sonali)^ distastetiiL In the imnance of Peraforest we find 
the dc^scilption of a banquet wlieie there were eiglil hun- 
dred knights, ^'and theie was not a one who did not have 
lady or maiden to eat from his poninger/’ Theie was 
great profusion if not great deliracy uprm the talde; we 
shall content ourselves with echoing what Philippe de 
Beaumanoir says: I undertook h; describe the divShes 

they had I should stop here forever. . • . Each had 

as much as he wished and whatever he w'ished: meats, 
fowls, venison, or fish cooked in many st>lesd^ 

Upon a table so appointed and served w*e can under- 
stand that some of tfie cautions of Robeit de Blois to the 
ladies would be most useful. In eating t’ou must avoid 
much laughing or talking. If you eat with another (out 
of the same kiuile)^ turn the nicest bits to him, and do 
not pick out the finest and largest for youiself, wdiidi is not 
good manners. Moreover, no one should tiy to devour a 
choice bit which is too large or too hot, for fear of choking 
or burning herself. . . . Each tl:ne you drink, wipe 

your mouth well, that no grease may go into the wme, 
which is very unpleasant to the person wdio drinks after 
you. But wdien you wipe your mouth aftei drinking, do 
not wipe your eyes or nose wath tlie tabled^)th, and take 
care not to get your hands too gieasy oi k^t your mouth 
spill too much/’ The really W'elI*bieJ lady, then, must 
be like Chaucer’s Prim ess : 

** At mete was sho wc! >t iiuiite withand ; 

Slie lett.* IV) morssS hue hpf^s talle, 

Ne wette hir ‘ tinvres jn sauie ik*pe. 

We! u)ik!e rane a .'-el. niKi uel k^pe, 

TIutte uu Cif.ipe ut f* II ap ‘U hire brest 
In curtewtf was Srtftte ml muche hire lest 
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Hire over lippe wiped she so ciene, 

That in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene 
Of grese, when she drunken hadde hire draught. 

Ful semely after hire mete she raught/^ 

One might almost fancy that old Dan Chaucer, the first 
humorist of modern times, was copying from and slyly 
poking fun at our friend Robert de Blois and his fine lady. 

“ Quant mengie eurent, si laverent. 

Li menestrel dont en alerent 
Cascuns a son master servir/' 

[When they had eaten, they washed their hands; then the 
minstrels began, each doing that which he could do best.] 
The tables cleared, the guests, the ladies not excepted, 
watched the tricks of the jugglers and tumblers, listened 
to the minstrels, or told tales, nearly all of which were hor- 
ribly coarse. Sometimes brawls followed the too free use 
of wine, as one romance tells us ^'you might see them 
throw at each other cheeses, and big quartern-loaves, and 
hunks of meat, and sharp steel knives.^' But sometimes 
the ladies strolled off into the gardens and played games — 
blindman^s-buff, or f rog-in-the-middle, or the like — or sang 
to the harp, or sewed. A gieat deal of time, indeed, was 
spent out of doors, not only in the gentler field sports, such 
as hawking, in which ladies participated, but also in the 
mere routine of daily life. In the romances many a scene 
of revelry as well as of love making takes place under the 
trees; and the ladies are not always idling away their 
time, either; for we find them spinning, embroidering, or 
at least making garlands of flowers. We have a pretty 
picture in the Roman de la Rloleffe of a burgherhs daughter 
^^who sat in her father’s chamber, working a stole and 
amice in silk, with care and skill, and embroidering upon 
her work many a little cross and star, singing the while 
this spinning song (chanson d toile)d^ 
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With all this romance and poetry there went a freedom 
of intercourse between the sexes that not infrequently led 
to serious immorality. Not only did the ladles play rather 
rough games and listen to very vulgar stories with the 
men, but they rectiveJ visits from men in their bed- 
chamberSj More surprising stilh ladies some- 

times visited men in tfiis way, without its being considered 
a serious breach of etiquette, as one can see in the fashion- 
able romance of Jean de Dammartin et Blonde d'Oxford. 
The ladies, when they really fell in love, did not attempt 
to conceal the passion from any feeling of shame or deli- 
cacy; nay, they were commonly very forward, and became 
ardent suitors sometimes, with leftS of restraint in word 
and deed than was shown by the chivalrous knight under 
similar circumstances* Indeed, the knight had need to be 
a veritable Josepfi to withstand temptation, if there were 
many scenes in real hie like that described, for example^ 
in the romance of Amts et Annies^ where the go(xi knight 
is pursued by a demoiselle who positively insists on loving 
him. 

The hours of the lady^s day were regulated, we may 
suppose, by the proverb wlrich says: 

Lever h cinq, tlmer^ nenf, 

Souper h cmq, toucher k neuf. 

Fait vlvre U'ans nonante et neuf/^ 

[Rising at five, dining at nine, supping at five, sleeping at 
nine, makes one live to iiintiy-and-nlne.] Sometimes, in- 
stead of riNiiig at five and dining at nine, it is lising at six 
and dining at ten, supping at six and to bed by ten; but 
are not, in this case, promistsi tlie ninefy-ani-nine years 
of life. Dinner between nine and ten, and other meals at 
suitable hours, seems to ha\e l^een the rule in France 
even until the sixteenth century. Breakfast was a very 
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uncertain meal (think of breakfast before a nine o'clock 
dinner!), but supper was almost as elaborate as dinner. 
As candles and lamps were very expensive, being re- 
garded as almost a luxury, there was some reason in the 
early hours for meals. For the same reason, in summer, 
when there w^ere no fires to supply light, most people 
went to bed as soon as it grew dark. The lady of the 
house IS told, in a French housekeeper's book of the four- 
teenth century, to see that the candles are not wasted. 
She must go around to see that all fires are out and the 
house properly closed and that the servants are in bed. 
These latter are to place the candle allowed them on the 
floor, at a safe distance from the bed, and the lady must 
take care to teach them to put out their candle with the 
mouth, or with the hand before getting in bed, and not by 
throwing their chemises over it" — servants, mistress, and 
all, be it remembered, slept naked. 

The kind of life we have been describing, the washing 
of hands, the plentiful food, the wine, the amusements, the 
rich costumes — ail these are things belonging to the lady. 
Tlie w’-oman of the poorer classes, the laboring woman, 
had no such comforts; lucky was she, indeed, if she had 
enough of coarse food and coarse clothing for herself and 
children. The medimval moralists noted the inequality of 
ttie classes, and one of them compares the fare of the rich, 
whi'wii ue have mentioned, with that of the poor: '‘There 
was not one among them, great or small, who did not have 
a fine appetite for dry [black] bread, and garlic, and salt; 
nor did they eat anything else with these, neither mutton, 
nor beef, nor a bit of goose or young spiing chicken. And 
after tlie meal tfiey loi^k up the basin with both hands, 
and diank water." Havmg attempted to give some idea of 
the life of a lady of the time, we may now turn to the life 
<if Blanche de Castllle, the first lady of France in the second 
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quarter of the tfurteentfi century. F<Jr tlie fir:.! time we 
shall find a woman w'hc^se history will incIiiJt! a large part 
of the hislo!} of France during her period. As a Liie biog- 
rapher, fc1ie Berger, Hkioire Jc Btamiie de Ca^iilk, b'jys: 
*^Her life, during a great {Mrt of the thirteenth century, is 
the life of Fmnce itself, the France to uiiich sfie gave 
peace; her history Is the history of the po%ver of the 
throne, of the.* monarciiy, outssde of wdiich tliere was then 
France, no paifieJ* 




V 

©lanctjE at CastiUt as Kcgmt of J^tanct 
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BLANCHE DB CASTILLH AS REGENT OF FRANCE 

In a precedini:^ chapter we s^iw how oU Qiuvn Eleanor 
was despatched into Spain to bring her granddaughter, 
Blanche de Castille, as a bride fur Louis of France, and 
how Eleanor fell ill on the way, and handed over her 
charge to Elie de Malmort, Archbishop of Bcndeaiix. The 
child whom Eleanor was bringing back as a sacrifice to 
peace between John and Philippe Auguste was then but a 
little over twelve years of age. Blanche was born in the 
early part of the year h 88, at Palencia, Her father, a 
good man and a brave warrior, was Alp honso V1!L, mt* 
named the Noble, King of Castllle; and her mother was 
Eleanor of England, daughter of Henry IL and Eleanor erf 
Guienne, Fortunately, this latter lady seems to have in- 
herited none of the bad traits of her mf>ther and namesake; 
at least contemporary accounts call her chaste, noble, 
and of good couiiseld’ The family of the ycRing Princfiss 
Blanche was large and of illustrious conrit*ttions, Wa 
need not note those of the direct Plantagciiet line, which 
are sufficiently familiar, but on her father^s side we may 
mention her eldest sister, Berengere, wlio, mariied to her 
cousin, the King of Leon, had Ixen forced to separatefrom 
him in spite of their love, in spite of their children, in spite 
of important reasons (rf state. Berengere was of a 

character, it appears, very much like ttut of her sister^ 
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and there was much love between the two. Another 
sistefi but a year older than Blanche, married Alphonso 
of Portugal, whose brother was that Count Ferrand de 
Flandre defeated at Bouvines by Philippe Auguste and 
kept in captivity for many years. Of this sister a curious 
story is told. 

It appears that, in the negotiations between John and 
Philippe Auguste, the name of the Princess of Castille 
who should become the wife of Prince Louis had not been 
specified. The King of Castille had two unmarried daugh- 
ters, Urraque and Blanche. When the ambassadors of 
France came, accompanied by Queen Eleanor, the two 
princesses were brought before them. They chose Ur- 
raque, as the elder and the more beautiful; but when 
they heard her name they protested that would never do, 
it was too hard for the people of France to learn to pro- 
nounce; and so the choice fell upon Blanche. 

After being conducted to Normandy, where was the 
court of her uncle, John, the little princess was married 
immediately. The treaty for whose ratification and ob- 
servance she was a sort of pledge was signed on May 22, 
1200, John ceded nearly all that Philippe could ask, and 
bestowed twenty thousand marks sterling upon the young 
liusband. The next day the ceremony was performed at 
Portniort, on the right bank of the Seine, by the Arch- 
Msfiop ot BurJeaux, in the presence of a great assemblage 
of haif^ns :ind ecclesiastics. The young prince and his 
bride c() ilu be manied on French soil by reason of the 
interdict ih.i\ In fove against his father for repudiating 
Ingebuige; hence tlie choice of Norman soil and of such 
an out of tilt way place. The prince, aged only twelve 
years and six months, proceeded with Blanche direct to 
Paris, There is no record of the usual festivities accom- 
panying a royal marriage, despite the accounts of some 
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modem historians, who claim that there were grand tour- 
neys, and that Louis was wounded in one of them. 

In one so young as Blarti he it is useless to look for the 
traits of the grown w'oman; we might conjecture much, 
but it would be in tlie light of after events. To those 
about her at this time Blanche seemed 0 beautiful giri, 
deserving of the flattering play upon %(itds vhidi her 
name suggested. She was la l>nncch%e candide \ml only in 
looks but in conduct, and won the devoted low of her boy 
husband, who seems to have been himself a lovabk 
disposition, it was at his request that Hiigh of Lincoln, 
at that time in gre-at repute, visited Blanthe, wlioni he 
found in tears and managed to o^nsokK But the tim^ 
were troublous, and w^e may well suppose that there was 
little chance for the fostering of quiet domestic virtues 
wlien one had been forced to marry merely for reasons of 
state. It is rumored, though not positivtdy confirmed, 
that the crafty King of France made use of Ins young 
daughter-in-law to solicit from King John amdlier slice of 
Normandy, which John dared not refuse. Whether this 
be true or not, it is at least certain that neither 
diately nor ultimately did the marriage of Blanche de 
Castille help the English Plantagenets. For Jo!m qiiar* 
relied with Alphonso, Blanche*s father, and the two were 
at war with intervals of truce, between 1204 and I2C^, 
the subject of dispute being Gascony. Blanche naturally 
sided w ith lier father rather than with her uncle, and when 
she bore heirs who might inherit the crowm fif France# 
made stronger by the acet^ssion of the Norman lands which 
had been taken from John and given to her husband, it is 
easy to see that her sympathies would be with her adopted 
country. 

Blanclie^s first child— a daughter, who lived but a short 
time, and whcBe name is not known — wm born in 
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On September g, 1209, she gave birth to a son, hailed as 
the heir to the crown, and named Philippe, in honor of 
his grandfather. But this child, too, lived only a few 
years, dying when between eight and nine. In the in- 
terval, on January 26, 1213, Blanche had borne twins, 
Alphonse and Jean, who did not live long. Other domestic 
joys and sorrows were coming to the young princess. 
Her father won a great victoiy over the Moors, at Las 
Navas de Tolosa, July 16, 1212, and her sister Berengfere 
wrote her the glad news: “It is my pleasure to inform you 
of joyful news; thanks be to God, from whom all good 
comes, our king, our loid, our father has vanquished on 
the field of battle the Emir Almounmenim, by which, I 
think, he has won very great honor; for until this time it 
has never happened that a king of Morocco has been de- 
feated in a pitched battle.” Within two years after this 
the gallant Alphonso was dead, and one month later his 
wife Eleanor followed him to the tomb. 

Father and mother had thus both been taken from 
Blanche, while she was far from them, in a strange land. 
But her new country was winning a hold upon her heart; 
in the war then waging between her Uncle John and her 
father-in-law, all her interests and all her affection were 
on the side of France. And now another son was born, on 
Saint Mark’s day, April 25, 1215, at the royal residence 
of Poissy. The child was named Louis, and his birth 
seems to have created but little interest, as was natural, 
since the older brother, Philippe, was still living. But 
this diild became the famous Saint Louis, and pious 
legends mu.st needs gather around his birth and his in- 
fancy: it was at the special intervention of Saint Domi- 
nique, whose prayers Blanche had asked, that this son 
was born; then, at the time of his birth, the pious queen 
learned that, out of consideration for her, the bells of the 
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church of Poissy had bet'n silenced, .so .she had herself 
removed, though then in chiUbt-d. The piety of Blanche 
was sincere but never exaggerated; it is easy to see in 
such a legend the art of those who thougirt it fitting that a 
saint, even before birth, should allow nothing to interfere 
with the services of the church. In like manner Bl.tnche'.s 
e.xtreme jeaIou.sy in regard to her baby is a fiction that 
has been often repeated. Louis was given to a mirse, 
Marie la Picarde, and there is no truth in the .‘^tory which 
represents Blanche as snatching him fiom tlie breast of 
one of her ladies and forcing the infant to disgorge the 
milk of the .stranger. 

The little Louis was not two years old when the English 
barons, in revolt against John, called his father to their 
aid and promised him the throne of England, to which he 
had no claim except througli Blanche. Louis went to 
England, in spite of the anatiiemas of the Pope against all 
who dared oppose John. Succe.s.sfu! at first against the 
English king, the French prince began to suffer .serious 
reverses when the hated John was succeeded by his son, 
Henry, against whom the English barons had no just cause 
of complaint. Philippe Auguste had been from the begin- 
ning too politic to lend his son open assistance, or even 
to sanction his enterprise. The task of collecting and 
sending him reinforcements devolved upon Blanche. For 
the first time the full energy of her character is displayed. 
A chronicler, almost contemporary, records an alleged 
interview between her and Philippe Auguste, who, deaf to 
his son's entreaties for help, had declared that he would 
do nothing, and that he did not care to risk excommunica- 
tion. “When Madame Bl.inche (it is by this title that she 
is referred to even w hen queen) heard of this she came to 
the king and said: ‘Would you let my loid, your son, 
perish thus in a strange land? Sire, for God’s sake, 
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remember that he is to reign after you; send him what he 
needs, at least the revenues of his own patrimony.’ 
‘Certes,’ said the king, ‘I will do nothing, Blanche.’ 
‘Nothing, sire?’ ‘No, truly.’ ‘In God’s name, then,' 
replied Blanche, ‘ I know what I will do.’ ‘And what will 
you do?’ ‘By the holy Mother of God, I have beautiful 
childien by my hu-sband; I will put them in pledge, and 
well I know some who will lend me on their security.’ 
Then she rushed madly from the king’s presence; and he, 
when he saw her go, believed that she had spoken but the 
truth. He had her called back, and said to her: ‘ Blanche, 

I will give you of my treasure as much as you would have; 
do whatever you wish with it; but rest assured that I my- 
self will send him nothing.’ ‘ Sire,’ said Madame Blanche, 

‘ you say well.’ And then the great treasure was given to 
her, and she sent it to her lord.” 

The details of this conversation may not be absolutely 
accurate, but the facts seem to have been correctly re- 
corded. Blanche went to Calais and theie established 
headquarters for collecting provisions, munitions, and a 
small army for her husband. She despatched an expedi- 
tion to his aid, the army being under command of Robert 
de Courtenay, the fleet under that of the famous pirate 
and freebooter Eustiche le Moine. But the fleet was 
destioyevi by the English off Sandwich, August 24, 1217, 
and th( ’■e was no other counse open to Louis than to make 
the bisl tern's, he could with Henry III. and return to 
Franu'. BLin.iie liad displayed an energy that elicited 
the admiiat.HU of lier contemporaries, but for the next few 
years she !ud no part in the larger events of history. 

Domestic Jcdies, domestic soriows, indeed, must have 
absorbed a goo.l deal of t'le eneigy of this devoted wife 
and mother, h Septemhei , 1216, her son Robert had been 
bom. In 1218 she lost Philippe, her oldest son. Three 
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other children came in rapid succession: John (1219); 
Alphonse (1220); Philippe Dagobert (1222). Of these 
only Alphonse \^as destined to live to manhood. The 
anxious mother, h.nving lost so many of her children, 
would make vows for their recovery when any of them 
fell ill. Fearing that she might have forgotten to fulfil 
some of these vows, often made under .stress of anguish, 
she sought and obtained from the Pope (1220) permission 
to perform charitie.s in place of trying to fulfil her vows in 
all cases. 

in her native land, too, there were events to claim her 
attention. Her brother, Henry, having been accidentally 
killed after a short reign, Queen B6rengere was the next 
heiress; but she refu.sed the ciown for herself, placing it 
upon the head of her .son, Ferdinand III., whom she con- 
tinued to counsel and assist very much as Blanche was 
later to counsel her son. it Is reported that the discon- 
tented subjects of Ferdinand offered the crown to Blanche. 
Whether this be true or not, she would never have taken 
sides against her sister Bereng&re. 

On July 14, 1223, the great King Philippe Augtiste died, 
and on August 6th Queen Blanche and King Louis Vllf. 
were crowned with solemn ceremonial. The Abbot of 
Saint-Remi, escorted by two hundred knighto, brought the 
sacred ampulla to the cathedral of Pheim.s, and the arch- 
bishop anointed the royal pair. The king’s sword was 
borne in the procession by his half-brother, Pliilippe Hure- 
pel, son of Agn^s de Meranie and Philippe Auguste, There 
were gieat festivities, lasting eight days, and the new 
king and queen manumitted -.erfs and .showed mercy upon 
prisoners and captives. Queen Blanche still renwins in 
the background during the bnet reign of Louis VHL; but 
we may note that she used her influence to secure the 
liberation of Ferrand de Portugal, Count of Flanders, who 
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ted been in captivity since the battle of Bouvines. Re- 
leased from prison in 1227, Ferrand lived to become one 
of Blanche's most steadfast and useful allies. 

Louis VIII. died in November, 1226, leaving Blanche 
with eight children to care for; in addition to those already 
mentioned there were Isabelle, Etienne, and Charles, all 
born since the accession of Louis. The king, who had 
forced the submission of Languedoc during the expedition 
on which he died, made his barons swear to be true to his 
son Louis. Realizing that his devoted wife could not reach 
him before his death, he provided as best he could for her. 
With perfect confidence in her, a confidence fully justified 
by the event, he declared that Prince Louis, his heir, as 
well as the whole kingdom and all the rest of his children 
should be under the tutelage of Queen Blanche until they 
came of age ; to this important portion of the king’s will 
some of the great barons and high church dignitaries were 
witnesses. 

Blanche and her husband had loved each other tenderly 
and faithfully, and at first the widowed queen was looked 
upon with compassion. She was on her way to Louis’s 
bedside, the younger children in a carriage and Prince 
Louis riding ahead, when she was met by the news of his 
death. Her grief was pitiable; but her sense of duty 
toward her childien and her realization of the difiiculties 
and dangers of her position gave her courage. She was 
not the kind of woman to succumb under grief for the loss 
of a well-loved husband or anxiety at finding herself 
obliged to govern a kingdom whose king was yet a boy. 

At first the old retainers ot Louis were around her and 
faithful to her. She was politic enough to win the sup- 
port of the only prince of the blood, Philippe, surnamed 
Hurepel, on account of the great mat of shaggy hair he 
had inherited from his father, Philippe Auguste. Ferrand, 
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Count of Flanders, was her friend, and she could rely 
upon the support of most of the clergy, and especiallj' upon 
that of the papal legate. Remain Frangipani, Cardinal of 
Saint Angelo. Her surest allies, however, were the im- 
mediate servants of the crown: the chancellor, Guerin, 
who was unfortunately not to live long; Archambaud de 
Bourbon, Count Amaury de Montfoit, the chamberlain, 
Barthelemy de Roj-e, and the noble consfcibie, Mathieu 
de Montmorency, With the aid of such friends, Blanche 
began her duties as regent. 

How long this regency was to last, how long it really 
did last, are matters not altogether easy to determine. In 
the first place, there were precedents, in the royal line as 
well as in feudal annals, for considering the age of majority 
as fourteen years; but then; seems to have been authority 
equally as good for holding to the age < »f twenty-one. Louis 
was in his twelfth year when his father died. Blanche 
continued to act as regent for about ten years, and there 
was no protest based on the pretext that the young king 
should have b<,‘en considered a major at fourteen years. 

As soon as possible, Blanche had Louis crowned, a cere- 
mony which did not imply that he was to be considered out 
of her tutelage, but which did give him a certain amount of 
prestige and consequent protection. The coronation, which 
took place on November 29, 1226, at Rheims, was hut 
poorly attended by the nobles. Already there was discon- 
tent, and the great house of Dreux, led by the crafty and 
unscrupulous Pierre Mauclerc, Count of Brittany, was at 
the head of the disaffected. Count Thibaud de Cham- 
pagne, son of Blanche’s first cousin, would have come to 
the coronation, but Blanche ordered the gates of Rheims 
closed against him ; for it was currently rumored, though tlie 
rumor was entirely without justification, that Louis VIII. 
had died very suddenly because of poison administered by 
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Thibaud. But, with or without the presence of the great 
barons, Louis IX. was crowned, and Blanche made for 
herself and her son such friends as she could. 

In England Henry III., always restive under the thought 
of the losses sustained by his father in France, was con- 
tinually scheming to regain the lost territories. He formed 
alliances with some of the chief lords of Poitou, entered 
into negotiations for the hand of Yolande, daughter of 
Pierre Mauclerc, and made abortive, but nevertheless start- 
ling, preparations for a descent upon the coast of France. 
His allies among the discontented French nobility took up 
arms, inspired in part by the jealous Isabelle d’ Angoul^me, 
who had been the queen of John Lackland and was now 
Countess of Marche. Blanche promptly summoned the 
ban royal to assemble at Tours, whither she went with 
Louis in February, 1227. Count Thibaud de Champagne 
had been in treaty with the rebels and was marching with 
his forces as if to join them in Poitou. T radition says 
that he was diverted by a secret message from Blanche; 
at any rate, he suddenly turned in his march and came to 
Tours, did homage to the boy king, and was graciously 
received by the queen regent. The defection of Thibaud 
upset the plans of the rebels, who quarrelled among them- 
selves. Many of them came, one by one, to submit to 
Louis IX., and hostilities were suspended between the 
French and Richard of Cornwall, brother and representa- 
tive of Henry 111 . 

During Ihetuicew hich followed, Blanche was enabled to 
prosecute !he unfini'.hed war in Languedoc against Ray- 
mond Vll, of Toulouse and the Albigensian heretics. One 
is surprised to find that ceitain churches in France refused 
at first to grant the king subsidies to conduct this crusade, 
and that it was only by the vigorous measures of Cardinal 
Roirain that they were at length compelled to yield. 
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The turbulent barons could not endure being governed 
by a woman. If Blanche had been a weak ruler the in- 
dignity of bearing her rule would h:i\ e been atoned for by 
the laxity of that rule; but t-he was strong, and conlJ con- 
trol the barons, who accordingly hated her. Pierr.; Man- 
clerc and his party declared that France was n«A meant to 
be ruled by a foreign woman; they called h--r “Dame 
Hersent,” like the she-wolf in the Ronuxn du Rm irt: tfiey 
circulated odious calumnies against her. Tlie most note- 
worthy of these calumnies is that which connected her 
name with that of Thibaud de Champagne as an adulteress. 
They said that Blanche had been his paranioureven daring 
the life of her husband; nay, that she had connived at the 
muider of her husband, poLsoned by Thibaud. They 
alleged that she was, moreover, secretly sending the royal 
treasure into Spain; that she was so vile that one lover 
did not suffice; that she had illicit lelaiions with Cardinal 
Remain. It is needless to say that there is no foundation 
for these tales; they are the tax that a good woman paid 
for being at the same time great. 

The malcontents plotted to separate the king from his 
mother, and determined to carry him off by force. Blanche 
and Louis were near Orleans when warned of the danger. 
Hastening toward Paris, they w-ere forced to take refuge 
in the strong castle of Montilrery, for the rebels were 
assembled m force at Corbeil, between them and Paris, 
Blanche appealed to the citizens of Paris to safeguard the 
king’s appioach. There could not have been a better 
testimonial to the popularity of the royal family and, inci- 
dentally, to the good government enjoyed under Blanche 
than the response made by these bourgeois. The militia 
of the surrounding country having been gathered in Paris, 
the combined forces of the city and country marched to 
Montlhery, deploying along the route. Long after this 
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Saint Louis used to tell Joinville of his triumphal entry; 
“ He told me,” says this chronicler, " that from Montlhery, 
the road was filled with men with arms and men without 
arms, up to the gates of Paris, and that all shouted and 
called upon the Lord to grant irim long and happy life, 
and to guaid and protect him against his enemies.” The 
nobles weu* balked, and retired fiom Corbeil. 

The barons, though temporal ily disheartened, were by 
no means reduced to peaceful submission. England was 
still in a tliientening attitude; while the long and lelentless 
w ar against the Albigenses was dragging on, with success 
now on this sije, now on that. Blanche had need to 
foitify herself as wisely as she could. She sought the 
suppoit of the bourgeois. The citizens of Limoges and of 
Saint- Junien in the Limousin, in charters granted in 1228, 
swore fealty to the queen as well as to the king. Cardi- 
nal Remain, at Blanche’s instance, came back to France 
as legate; she found his advice, and the prestige of the 
papal authority, of material assistance. After some nego- 
tiation, the truce with England was renewed for a year, 
from Jiil>', 1228, to July, 1229. 

Philippe Hurepel, who had been faithful for a time to the 
interests of his sister-in-law and her son, displayed dis- 
content, and nov\- w'ent over to the side of the rebels. It is 
said tlut he even had an eye on the throne, and that the 
barons had some notion of trj'ing to set up Enguerrand de 
Couev’ as king — that Coiicy who was the head of the 
house with the famous motto: 

“ Je ae sun nii, no due, ne pnnee, ne comte aussi : 

Je .SUN lo sirii de Cuucy.” 

Before actual hostilities began, Blanche had required 
and received new oaths of fealty from the communes of 
the royal domain north of the Seine, as far as Flanders. 
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Magistrates of Amiens, Compi^gne, Laon, P^ronne, and a 
host of other places, swore to defend the king, Queen 
Blanche, and her children. The barons had arranged that 
Pierre Mauclerc should begin hostilities, and that when 
Blanche summoned the feudal army to march against him 
each should come, but come with only two knights, which 
would make a force so small that Jtouclerc would have 
nothing to fear. Once moie Thibaud de Champagne came 
to the rescue. He gathered all the troops he could, and 
came with over three hundred knights, these being, when 
joined to the contingents from the loyal communes of the 
royal domain, enough to save Blanche. In January, 1229, 
Blanche marched into the domains of the refractory Mau- 
clerc— who had refused to appear when summoned to the 
court — and laid siege to the strong castle of Bell^me. In a 
few days, though the stronghold was considered impregna- 
ble, the garrison was forced to surrender. The actual mili- 
tary operations of this successful siege were conducted, of 
course, by Blanche’s general, Jean Clement, the marshal 
of France; but she heiself looked after the comfort of her 
army. It was intensely cold; she oidered the soldiers to 
build great bonfires in the camp, promising pay to those 
who would fetch fuel from the forests; by thi.s means, 
men and horses were kept warm. 

After the capitulation of the garrison of Bellflme, Mau- 
clerc's power was temporarily broken, and Blanche 
marched back to Paris with Louis, who had accompanied 
her. The barons had not received the support on which 
they had counted from Henry 111 ., whose weakness and 
vacillation kept him from taking advantage of what would 
have been a splendid opportunity to weaken the power of 
France. 

In her precarious situation Blanche needed the support 
of all classes; it was now her misfortune to incur, for a 
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time, the ill will of the students of the University of Paris. 
These students had, from long custom and by royal favor, 
been allowed all sorts of privileges and immunities, since 
the University added no little to the prestige of Paris. 
They were a turbulent set, frequently engaged in brawls 
with the citizens. On Shiove Monday, 1229, some 
stuJc'its went to an inn at Saint-Marcel, outside Paris, 
where they ate and drank, and then engaged in a violent 
quarrel with tiie innkeeper when the bill was presented. 
The quarrel at first seemed rather comic; after a wordy 
battle they came to blows and pulling of hair, till the 
.students were driven ignominiously from the field. But 
next day, February 27th, they returned in force, armed 
with sticks and stones, and even swords. In a spirit of 
undiscriminating revenge, they wrecked the first inn they 
came across and beat the people in the streets, women as 
well as men. Word was sent at once to the authorities of 
the University, who appealed to Queen Blanche through 
Cardinal Romain. The prefect of Paris, with his soldiers, 
was ordered to proceed to the scene of the noting and 
restore order, which he did with rather too good a will, 
for in the process there was bloodshed; several students 
were killed, and the complaint was made that those whom 
the picfivt and his men attacked weie not the guilty ones. 
The authorities of the University were up in arms against 
the queen. As she declined to make the reparation they 
deniaiideu — which would have left the students more 
iawk'NS than e\'er for the future — ^teachers and students 
scalttuJ, to Rheims, to Angers, to Orleans, and many 
retained to their native land. The concessions which 
Blanche then made could not bring back all who had 
gone away. Though her policy may have been mis- 
takenly severe one can but giant that she had cause for 
being severe. All our sympathies are with the woman 
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whom the students did not hesitate to vilify, reviving the 
calumny about the relations of Blanche and Cardinal Re- 
main, who had given her able support in this affair. Such 
currency did this vile story gain that one chronicler 
tells us that the queen submitted to an examination to 
disprove it. 

The first real victory for France in the long war of the 
Albigenses came with the treaty of Paris, sometimes 
called the treaty of Meaux, April 12, 1229. It is, perhaps, 
fortunate for the reader's good opinion of Blanche that we 
omit to chronicle the horrors of this war, though most of 
those horrors were committed before she became ruler 
of France. Raymond VII., Count of Toulouse, the head 
and front of the resistance in Provence, was Blanche’s 
cousin, and she had always shown herself mindful of 
family ties, so that we may charitably suppose that she 
did the best she could for the ruined Raymond. We do 
not know that she assisted at his humiliation, — barefooted, 
and in his shirt, he was led to the door of Notre Dame 
and made to swear absolute submission to the Church— 
but we cannot go wrong in assuming that some of the 
wise provisions of the treaty of Paris were of her sug- 
gesting. The provisions were very wise indeed, securing 
to the French crown almost eveiything that could be 
hoped; in our wilJe.st moments of enthusiasm, however, 
we could not accuse Blanclie of having tempered policy 
with mercy. As a .summary of the situation, we may 
state that Raymond contracted to surrender to Louis 
Beaucaire, Nimes, Carcassonne, and Beziers, with other 
territories on the Mediterranean to the west of the Rhone; 
that Toulouse and its territory mu.st revert to his daughter 
Jeanne, who was to be espoused by one of the brothers 
of Louis IX.; that the domininn.s remaining to him should 
also revert to Jeanne, in failure of other heirs of his body. 
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Failing heirs of Jeanne, the domains acquired as her dower 
were to revert to the crown of France. More complete ruin 
for Raymond could hardly have been compassed . It was the 
end of Provence both as a political and an artistic entity. 

We have alluded several times to the famous Thibaud IV., 
called U Chaiisomiur, Count of Champagne. His rela- 
tion.s with Blanche of Castille are matter both of history 
and of legend; it behooves us to try to sift the one from 
the other and to present some account of the loves of 
Blanche and Thibaud. 

Thibaud’s mother, Blanche de Navarre, Countess of 
Champagne, had to play a r 61 e not unlike that of her 
cousin Blanche de Castille; she acted as regent in the 
name of her son, and it was due to her good management 
that he was allowed to inherit his patrimony. This was 
surely an age of woman, with Beieng^re ruling in Castille, 
Queen Blanche in France, and another Blanche, of the 
same family, in Champagne. Thibaud was of a gallant 
temperament, priding himself upon his knightly accom- 
plishments, but not less upon his talent as a poet; for he 
was one of those imitators of the troubadours whom we 
might almost class with the tioubadours themselves. Of 
his gifts as a poet we shall not speak here; in the histories 
of French literature will be found the record of many of 
his diatison';. As a man, it is altogether piobable that 
Thibaud did not suffer from an uvei-scrupulous conscience; 
we liave knowledge of his acting in very bad faith on 
several occasions. But these manifestations of bad faith 
were almost always to the advantage of Blanche de Cas- 
tille. The rebel barons would enter into league with Thi- 
baud, and he would agiee to betiay his queen, and would 
even consider seriously the question of marrying the 
daughter and heiress of Pierre Mauclerc. At the critical 
moment comes a missive, nominally from the boy kimj: 
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“ Sir Thibaud de Champagne, I have heard that you have 
promised to take to wife the daughter of the Count Pierre 
de Bretagne; I bid you, by all that you hold most dear m 
this kingdom, that you do not so. The reason, you know 
full well; ... for never have I had one who wished 
me more ill than'this same count.” The impulsive Thi- 
baud reads the note, and he and his knights turn a.side to 
support the fair lady who was the real author of the mis- 
sive. It was this sort of thing which made the barons 
hate and distrust Thibaud and which gave some color to 
the reports they industriously circulated, alleging that 
Blanche was the mistress of Thibaud. The latter had 
already been accused of poisoning Louis Vlll.; it was 
now added that this crime had been connived at by his 
pai amour, Blanche. 

That Thibaud really loved Blanche, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. His amorous songs were priibably in- 
spired in part by this devotion to one whom he miglit well 
admire and love, — ^the fair, and good, and great Queen 
Blanche, whom he could proudly claim as a cousin. In 
one of his songs he alludes to her, it seems to us, very 
distinctly: 

“Trap estes trouble, et s'aveis si der nom.” 

[Troubled was your life, and yet your name so clear.] 
The chronicles of the time abound in allusions to Thibaud’s 
passion. It is said that, on one occasion, after a momen- 
tary levolt, he came to make his submission, and was 
severely reproached by the queen for his ingratitude. 
” Then the Count looked upon the Queen, who was so 
good and so beautiful, till her great beauty overcame him, 
and he stood all abashed. Then he answered her: 'By 
my faith, Madame, my heart and my body and all my 
lands are yours ; there is naught that could please you 
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that I would not do willingly; and never again, please 
God, will I go against you or yours.’ And he departed 
al! pensive, and often into his thoughts would come the 
memory of the sweet look, of the lovely countenance, of 
the queen. Tlu-n Ins hcait was filled with sweet and 
loving thought. But when he lemembeied that she was 
so great a lady, and so good and pure that he could never 
win her lov'e, his sweet thought of love turned into great 
sudnes.s. And seeing that deep thought engenders melan- 
choly, he was counselled by some wise men to take les- 
sons in hims. mis dc vide et en doiii chan^ delitables [in 
sweet violin music and in soft and pleasing songs]. And 
so he and Gace Brusle made between them the most 
beautiful, the most delightful, the most melodious songs 
ever heard, either in songs or in violin music. And he 
had them put in writing in the hall of his chateau at 
Provins and in that of Troyes; and they are called the 
songs of the King of Navane.” 

The chronicler who tells us this assigns the incident to 
the year 1236, wlien Blanche would have been forty-eight 
years of ago. The date is obviously wrong, or rather the 
stoiy of many years has been crowded into one. Thi- 
bauJ’s love for Blanche must have begun when she was 
young and really beautiful; one can hardly imagine a 
burning passion conceived for a lady of middle age, the 
moihei of twelve children. His devotion, then, dates 
from an eailier period; indeed, we find definite record of it 
in the calumnies circulated by the barons before 1230; and 
one chronicler tells us that, during the war of that year, 
when the bainns were ravaging Champagne, Count Thi- 
baud, dressed as a common stroller and accompanied by 
one companion as miserablj' attired as himself, went 
through the countiy to find out what his people were say- 
ing about him. Everywhere he heard but ill of himself 
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“Then said the Count to his riband (vagabond com- 
panion), ‘Friend, I see full well that a penn’orth of bread 
would feed all my friends. 1 have none, indeed, 1 verily 
believe, not a one whom I can trust, save the Queen of 
France.’ She was indeed his loyal friend, and well did 
she show that she did not hate him. By her the war 
was brought to an end, and ail the land (Champagne) 
reconquered. Many tales do they tell of them, as of Iseut 
and Tristan.” 

The love of Thibaud was not to be doubted, but it is a 
delicate matter to determine how far his sentiments were 
reciprocated by Blanche. On the one hand, the party of 
the barons openly and violently accused her of adultery; 
on the other hand, we know that no evil woman could have 
reared Saint Louis and have been beloved and revered by 
him. If Blanche was a good and pure woman, as we 
firmly believe, we shall again have to disappoint the lovers 
of romance, for there must be some explanation other 
than the purely erotic for her conduct toward Thibaud de 
Champagne. Alas for the romance! the common-sense 
explanation is not far to seek, and not difficult of accept- 
ance when we remember the whole career of this remark- 
able woman. Blanche de Castille was an astute politician; 
otherwise she would never have been able to maintain her 
position, with everything against her: the fact that she 
was a woman, the fact that she was a foreigner, alone 
comprise many difficulties. We do not know of a single 
instance in which she allowed her feelings — love, hate, 
family affection, mere feminine weakness — to sway her or 
inteifeie with the settled policy which she had determined 
upon for the good of her kingdom and of her children. 
Indeed, as we shall see later, one serious defect in her 
character was her inflexibility of purpose, her resolute 
suppression of the tenderer feelings. That she liked and 
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perhaps admired the brilliant poet-knight who proclaimed 
his devotion to her in "songs the sweetest ever heard/' 
we need not doubt; but she never responded to his ardent 
passion. Surrounded by enemies domestic and enemies 
foreign, she took advantage of the romantic devotion of a 
poet to win the very effective support of one of the most 
powerful barons of France. Flattering Thibaud’s vanity 
now and tium, — it was no small thing to be reputed the 
lover of a queen, — she adroitly kept him in leash. As a 
.sovereign, too, she was careful to retain his good will by 
services of the utmost value, nay, of imperative necessity. 

The tiuce with England was to e-xpire on July 22, 1229. 
Just at this time, when it might be supposed that the 
queen’s energies would be required in defending or at 
least in watching the western frontier, threatened by 
Pierre Mauclerc and his English allies, the Duke of 
Burgundy and the Count of Nevers prepared to invade 
Tliibaud’s country. Marching into Champagne, they 
devastated the country and reduced Thibaud to a very 
precarious condition. The pretext of this war was, first, 
that Thibaud was a traitor and the assassin of Louis Vlll.; 
secondly, that he was a bastard, and that the real ruler of 
Champagne was Alix, Queen of Cyprus, granddaughter 
of Thiiiaud’s uncle, Henry II. of Champagne. The claims 
were both, of course, preposterous, meiely trumped up to 
liide the leal niohce of the attack, which was aimed at 
Blanche de Castille and thiough her at the power of the 
Clown. Ali\ uc- Champagne, as the batons called her, 
was heiself of ill.-guimate de.scent, a fact lecognized by 
the Church itsCf. 

Like a faithtiil s- ivei eign, Blanche liastened to the defence 
of lier vassal. Oideimg Ferrand de FlanJie to create a 
diversion by an attack upon the county of Boulogne, she 
summoned lier vassals and commanded them to desist from 
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their attack upon Thibaud. They refused to obey; she 
forthwith put heiself at the head of her army and marched 
to T royes. The barons were compelled to accede to a truce. 

During this truce Thibaud managed to secure several 
allies, and the civil war bioke out again, even before the 
nominal expiration of the tiuce. Villages and towns were 
burned by the partisans on both sides; Philippe Hurepel, 
it is said, besought Blanche to be allowed to fight a duel 
with Thibaud to avenge the alleged murder of Louis VIII. 
— a sort of appeal to the judgment of God. Wider and 
wider spread the flames of civil war, till Blanche was 
almost at the end of her resources, and in real peril. At 
this juncture a danger from without caused a temporary 
cessation of hostilities against Thibaud de Champagne. 

Pierre Mauclerc, now insolently styling himself Duke — 
not Count — of Brittany, and adding an English title. Count 
of Richmond, had written to Louis IX. announcing the 
withdrawal of his homage. He was to be henceforth a 
vassal of the ciown of England. Henry III. was preparing 
in earnest for a descent upon France; and Blanche sought 
allies, or at least friends, among her vassals, while the 
barons leagued against Thibaud agreed to a truce. Col- 
lecting what forces she could, the queen, accompanied by 
Louis, marched toward Angers against Pierre. Mean- 
while, with much pomp and ceremony and rich clothing 
and luxurious baggage, Henry III. landed at Saint-Malo, 
on May 3, 1230, where he had an interview with Pierre. 
Heniy was full of splendid plans; fortunately for Blanche, 
he was incapable of putting them into execution. The 
time w'as frittered away in petty encounters, and in de- 
baucheiy on Henry’s part, while Blanche continued to 
negotiate with any who seemed disposed to favor her 
cause. She won in this way the support of some Breton 
and Poitevin nobles, and held together her uncertain feudal 
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army. As soon as the legal forty days of their service 
were done, the more discontented of the vassals in her 
army withdrew, and the king had to follow them in order 
to prevent their renewing their attacks upon Champagne. 
Instead of profiting by the embarrassment of his enemies 
and overwhelming the French, Henry marched to and fro 
in Brittany, through Poitou and to Bordeaux, returning 
thence to Brittany. His army was e.xiiausted without 
fighting; there w-as much sickness among men and animals; 
his provisions were giving out. Tired of the fruitless ex- 
pedition, he sailed back to England, abandoning to the 
chances of war the Breton nobles who had deserted France 
under promise of protection from England. Before the 
joyful news of his departure couid reach her, however, 
Blanche was again in trouble in her attempts to protect 
Thibaud de Champagne. 

A coalition .stronger than before had been formed against 
Thibaud. He had put forth his entire resources in his 
preparations for defence; but in a pitched battle under the 
walls of Provins his forces were defeated and routed, and 
the count himself fled to Paris with the pursuing victors at 
his heels. All seemed lost, and his enemies were march- 
ing about as they pleased over Champagne, when Queen 
Blanche arrived with her army, which was large enough, 
fortunately, to intimidate the rebels. She would not talk 
ol tei ms witli armed rebels, but demanded the evacuation of 
Champagne. After some little parleying, in which the 
queen held fnm, the lehellious barons submitted. Repara- 
tion was agrt'eJ to on both sides, and the chief of the malcon- 
tents, Philippe Hurepel, Count of Boulogne, was satisfied 
by large indemnities gmnted him for the damage inflicted by 
Feirand de FLindie while he was making war, in defiance 
of his sovereign, upon the Count of Champagne. Truly, 
meJiiEva! dispensations are sometimes amazing. 
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By the end of 1230 the barons were at peace, and 
Blanche was at liberty to turn her attention to Brittany 
and Pierre Mauclerc. Louis and his mother marched upon 
Brittany in the early summer of 1231; but a truce was 
made with England, and soon after with Pierre Mauclerc, 
to last until June 24, 1234. The most critical period in 
Blanche’s regency was now passed. Her son, now near- 
ing his majority, was firmly established on his throne; for 
the great ones of the land had not been able to subdue the 
spirit of his mother. Their wars had devastated a con- 
siderable portion of France, but the common people knew 
who was to blame for the havoc wrought; they had .seen 
their queen a peacemaker, resorting to arms in defence of 
loyal and oppressed subjects, but always endeavoring to 
further the interests of the kingdom by preserving order 
within rather than by seeking conquests without. She 
had shown herself a ruler full of energy and resource; 
the great vassals of the crown, little by little, recognized 
their inability to destroy her power, and abandoned the 
attempt. 

Two formidable enemies still threatened her, however, 
in the persons of Henry HI. and Pierre Mauclerc. While 
warlike preparations were going forward, in anticipation 
of the expiration of the truce, domestic sorrows fell upon 
Blanche; she lost two of her sons, John and Philippe Dago- 
bert, the first of whom died certainly in 1232, the second 
perhaps in the same year, perhaps not till 1234. In the 
midst of great events, those griefs which touch most nearly 
a woman’s heart pass unnoticed by chroniclers. 

In order to be prepared for the expiration of the truce, 
Pierre Mauclerc was seeking to gain such allies as he 
could. Even in the eaily part of 1232 he began negotia- 
tions with Thibaud de Champagne,— who had lost his 
second wife, Agn^s de Beaujeu, in the year preceding, — in 
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order to bring about his marriage to Yolande de Bretagne. 
We have seen how Blanche dieckmated this move of her 
wily adversary. Thibaud married, m September, 1232, 
Marguerite, the daughter of the loyal Archambaud de 
Bourbon. In the ne.vt year died one who had been a dan- 
gerous power in France, Count Philippe Hurepel; his death 
removed one moie of Blanche’s difficulties, for he had been 
restless and pugnacious, when not actually in rebellion. In 
1234 Blanche was enabled to do another good turn to Thi- 
baud, v\ ho now, by the death of his uncle, had become 
King of Navarre. The old question of the succession in 
Champagne and the claims of Alix had never been satis- 
factorily determined. Blanche now summoned Alix to a 
conference, where, realizing that her party was no longer 
in the ascendant, the latter renounced all claim to the 
counties of Champagne and Blois. 

From the south of France, that land of the troubadours, 
now laid waste in the name of religion, Blanche had noth- 
ing to fear in the w’ay of active resistance. Her cousin, 
Raymond VII. of Toulouse, was completely overcome and 
was intent only on making his peace with the Church. 
Prince Alphonse of France was to wed Raymond’s daugh- 
ter, Jeanne, and the restoration of some degree of pros- 
per ity in a land which might ere long become a part of 
France was a matter which Blanche was too wise to 
neglect. Never forgetting tlie political interests she had 
to serve, she did all in her power to piotect Raymond 
from petty annoyance and spoliation, to soothe his feelings, 
and to get the Pope to return to him the marquisate of 
Provence, taken away by the treaty of 1229. Meanwhile, 
the royal power was being more firmly established over 
the domains ceded to France. 

Louis IX. was nearing manhood; it was time to seek a 
suitable alliance for him. The initiative in this matter 
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probably came frt»m Blanche, who detiJt-J evtaytliin^ for 
her i)On, with his unqii(“-ti>'nin^ approv il. In i j?3, Ah.m 
Louis was ninelcen, she umM.lteil with hot fneiuN anJ 
decided upon the dau;;l;ttr ol P.i3ti{')iiJ Beri’n;j;er, Count 
of Provence, as tlie nioq satule uife hir her s/n. 
Though the King of Frani <■ could h.ft •* cunini luded a more 
brilliant alliance, the nuniJ,.'e wUh M.ti;;ue'iS.> do Pio» 
vcnce was a happy one, and not mipoliia, for it 
the friendship of the Provencals, and throuji the media- 
tion of the queen peace was reestablished bt tween the 
Counts of Provence and Touioose. 

An embassy was desjutched to escort tire voun,' prin- 
cess, who, as became a dau,thter of Provence, tame with 
a numerous suite, in vvhich iheie were mui'.trels and 
musicians. Louis went to meet his bride*, awionipansed 
by most of the members of the royal family, and the 
marriage ceremony was perfoimed at Sc-ns, b)’ tl<e Afvh- 
bishop, on May 26 or 27, 1234. Adequate prep.nations 
consonant with the dignity of tlie occasion had been 
made by Blanche, but tliere w.is no extr.ivagance, no vain 
display. We hear of a gold crown made* for the young 
queen; of jewels purcfiased for liet; and of a ring tornicd 
of lilies and mar^iuriti'x, with the inscription Hun tfi ancl 
ponrrims mm tromvranM? — “ Without this ring, can we 
find love?” presented to the bride by Louis. A !iand.some 
wardrobe was provided for the king, and to the lords and 
ladies of the' court were givcm fcii^, handsome robrs, many 
of silk, and other piesents. Tent-, weie c*iecb d. to accom- 
modate the crowd, winch was too great to tiiid homing 
in Sens, and there was a K*afy bower, made* of green 
boughs, where the kmg’i throne was M‘t up and where, 
doubtless, the minstrels play id, 'Ihen tliere weie distri- 
butions of money among the poor, w’hom Blanche and her 
son never forgot. 
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Marguerite was young, lovely, and, what was more im- 
portant still in one who must be the wife of a saint, had 
been carefully educated and reared in piety. She was of 
gentler stuff than Queen Blanche, and so we shall not find 
her playing any great r61e in history; but she was coura- 
geous, and a devoted wife. She won her husband’s love, 
and probably exercised some influence over him; but of 
her man led life and of her treatment by Queen Blanche 
we shall not speak at present. 

War ith England was threatening again when, on June 
8 th, Louis returned to Paris with his bride; for the truce 
with England could not be renewed. Blanche de Castille 
had provided against the evil day, and the vind’ctive 
ciuelty of Pierre Mauclerc had helped on her projects. 
He punished .so seveiely those of his vassals who had 
been loyal to Fiance that it became easier for Blanche to 
detach one here and there as an ally. She did not wait 
for the expiration of the truce to begin her operations, but 
summoned her army and marched upon Brittany with 
overwhelming forces. Pierre, who had had but small aid 
from Henry 111 ., was compelled to submit, and a truce was 
agreed to for tin ee months, to terminate on November i jth. 
The delay had been sought by Pierre in the hope of ex- 
tracting, by entieaties or threats, more active assistance 
from tile mi.scrable Heniy 111. Finding his appeals heie 
in vain, F;ene n.-tuined to France to submit to Blanche and 
Louis. R j.s said that he came into the piesence of the 
king with a halter about his neck, pleaded for mercy, and 
abandoned :o LouN all Brittany. While this is doubtless 
an exaggerafion, we know that he submitted absolutely, 
in Nocembei, 1234 , lo the will of his sovereign, and 
promi.seJ to serve faithfuil}' the king and his mother. It 
was not lung after this that he went to the Holy Land, 
ipavinu the government of Biiltany in the hands of his son. 
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The most bitter, the most crafty, tlw most dangerous of 
her enemies having been reduced to subjection, there 
remained but one task for Blanche to accomplish in order 
to crown the work she had underfciken for her son. In 
the course of the year 1235-1236 negotiations were un- 
dertaken with England that resulted in a true 
of five years. Blanche was about to hand ov 
active control of .affairs to Louis; it was no hi 
for him to find his realm at peace witlfm a 
with a prospect of the continuance of these co 
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As THE regency of Queen Blanche had begun without 
formality, so it ceased insensibly. There was no set day 
upon which she formally relinquished the reins to Louis; 
and so one can but determine an appro.\iniJle date. On 
April 25, 1234, Louis may be considered to have attained 
his majority. Though we find the name of Blan..he fig- 
uring in royal acts after this date, it hec<»mes less frequent; 
her share in the government is glowing less, though 
throughout her life she never ceased to stand by her son 
and act with or advise him. At the very (.lose of her 
regency we find her once more the centra! ligure with that 
unaccountable person Thibaud de C'Jiampagne. It must 
be remembered that he wms now king of .Navarre, a 
dignity which brought with it less of re.il power m France 
than one might suppo.se; for the Freiu.h.md the Spanish 
dominions, Champagne and N.ivarre, were sep.irated. 
His elevation to the throne may have momentarily turned 
the head of the poet-king; at any rate, he began to show 
dissatisfaction and to demur aliout tulfilling some of the 
conditions incident to the settkmeni of the claims rf Alix 
de Champagne. In defiance of Ins duty as a vassal he 
gave his daughter, without tlv* king's consent, to .lean It; 
Roux, .son of Pierre Maudeic. He formed alliances with 
Mauclerc and with others of the old league; the hostile 
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intent could not be mistaken. The king mobilized his 
forces and went to meet those of Thibaud. As the latter 
had not had time to effect a junction with his Breton allies, 
the royal forces were overwhelming, and he was com- 
pelled to find some way out of his difficulty other than 
fighting. Remembering that he had assumed the Cioss, 
and was, therefore, under the protection of the Church, 
he persuaded the Pope to enjoin Louis from attacking 
him, deciaang that his person and his lands were, on ac- 
count of his crusading vow, under the protection of the 
Church. Even this intervention might not have saved 
him from severe punishment at the hands of his incensed 
sovereign; but when he sent to make submission and to 
ask mercy. Queen Blanche, to whom he especially ap- 
pealed, summoned him to her presence and promised to 
obtain fair terms for him. The terms, indeed, were not 
hard, nor were the reproaches unduly severe which Blanche 
is said to have made in her last interview with Thibaud: 
“ In God’s name. Count Thibaud, you should not have 
taken sides against us; you should have called to mind the 
great goodness of my son, the king, when he came to 
your aid to protect your county and your lands from all 
the barons of France, who would have burned everything 
and reduced it to ashes.” Then came the courteous 
reply of the gallant and contrite Thibaud: " By my faith, 
madame, my heart and my body and all my lands are 
yours; there is naught that could please you that I would 
not do wilhngi} ; and never again, please God, will I go 
again‘'t vou fir yours.” 

The romance of this scene, almost pathetic, is ruthlessly 
disturbed by the scene that is said to have followed, yet 
we must tel! of this also. The young Prince Robert, 
always of a violent temper, took it upon him to insult the 
vanquished King of Navarre. He had the tails of the 
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latter’s horses cut off — a shameful insult to a knight— and 
as Thibaud was leaving the palace Robert threw a soft 
cheese on his head. Thibaud returned to Blanche in- 
dignant at the insult offered him despite her safe conduct; 
and she was preparing to punish the offenders summarily 
when she discovered that the ringleader was her own son. 

During the ten or twelve years that now intervened 
before Blanche was again to take the regency during 
Saint Louis’s crusade, her r6!e in public life is of less 
importance: there will be a fact in history to note here 
and there, but most of that which we shall say concerns 
the woman, the mother, rather than the queen. Though 
eminently fitted in intellect and temperament for ex- 
ercising the powers of an active ruler, Blanche never 
forgot that she was only the king’s mother, and that she 
held the royal power in trust for him. In all her acts— 
they were really done on her own responsibilitj' — she 
sought to associate the name of her son, as if she would 
keep for him the honor. In that speech to Count Thibaud 
she does not reproach him for ingratitude to her; it is, 
"you should have called to mind the great goodness of 
my son, the king.’’ Her whole life was devoted to the 
service of this son, whom she loved with a love painfully 
intense, cruelly jealous. 

When she was left a widow, tticre vras entrusted to her 
not merely the ruling of a kingdom but the leaiing of a 
large family of children. T(' tills latter task Bl.i!ii,he de- 
voted herself with a.s mucli energy and as riukh good 
sense as she displayed in larger affairs. She re.ired with 
particular care tiie son who, though not tin* elle^t, had 
become the hi ir to the crown. She tried to make of him 
a good man, it was certaml> not her training or her ex- 
ample that taught him e-xces'^ne devoutne^s; for, though 
a good Christian, she was not a devotee. When he was a 
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boy she gave him over to the care of masters who were to 
instruct him in all thitigs. There was physical exercise 
and recreation as well as study; the young prince was not 
even exempt from discipline: according to his own testi- 
mony, one of his masters “ sometimes beat him to teach 
him discipline.” His days were regularly portioned off 
into periods of work, of play, and of religious devotion; in 
the mid.st of iiis teachers, most of whom were Dominicans, 
the little prince led a very sober life. He was of a quiet 
and docile disposition, and received instruction willingly and 
readily, and became a man of considerable learning. From 
his youth he manifested a tendency to extreme piety, 
going daily to church, where he entered into the services 
with strange fervor; he sang no songs but hymns, and led a 
pure and temperate life. It is said that a religious fanatic, 
who had listened to some of the calumnies circulated against 
the queen, one day came to her and rebuked her bitterly 
for encouraging her son to live a life of licentiousness, in 
the society of concubines. She corrected his mistaken 
impression, and said that if her son, whom she loved 
better than any creature living, were sick unto death she 
would not have him made whole by the commission of a 
mortal sm. Saint Louis never forgot this saying of his 
mother’s, which he was fond of repeating to Joinville, and 
by which he sought to regulate his conduct. 

Anothei of Blanche’s children was of the same disposi- 
tion as Saint Louis in regard to religion. This was the 
Princess Isabelle, whom hei mother had trained as care- 
fully as Louis. On one occ.ision, when the family was 
going on a journe\' and there was much noise of prepara- 
tion in the midst of the packing, Isabelle covered herself 
up in the bedclothes in order to pray undisturbed. One 
of the seivants, occupied in packing, picked up child and 
bedclothes together, and was about to put her with the 
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rest of the baggage, when she was discovereJ. Even as a 
child she would take no part in games, and as a voung gir! 
shunned ail the gayeties of Hie couit, devoting lieistlf 
to study, to reading the Scriptures, and to devotional and 
chaiitable works, leading a life of the utmost austerity. It 
is pleasant to know that this timid, pmus little lady was 
not forced into a distasteful union and passed Iter d.iys in 
the pursuits she liked best. 

Blanche’s devotion to her .son Louis was repaid by the 
greatest deference and affection. Her itseendiTicy ov'er 
him la.sted as long as she hved, and was rt sponsible, no 
doubt, for much unhappiness to iiis w ife, HLituhe's love 
was full of jealousy; she would bro'tc no uval, she must 
alway.s he first in the affection o^ per s.fii. Aulone ..I'uot 
deny that the gie.it queen v..is s"i(is'i (,v on Ui tite js.iut of 
positive cruelty in her tre.attneiu of Mngiiente Je Pio- 
vence. A mere child when she came to the court of 
Fiance, Marguerite was made to teel that she was not to 
be first there, though her position us tlte w'ife of Loins 
gave her a claim to first place. She was not ot masculine 
temperament, like Blanche, and she did not .wek even t!ie 
show of power; but Blanche grudged In-r even Hie love of 
her husband, though we luve no evidemi tli it Akirgueute 
ever reproached Saint Louis with e.vcessive hii.H dev(<tion 
or sought to detach him funn his motiier. M.Kiy stories 
have come down to us ol how “tlie }<iun'/ queen” was 
treated by the one whom all France coniinued to call 
“the Queen.” From Hie testimony of those intimate 
with the habits of tlie royal family come to u.s details of 
espionage, petty malice, and cold-lie uttdness on tlie part 
of Blanche: we could not believe Hiese things if they 
came from less conipeti'nt witnesses. Thev' aie not to 
the credit of Blanche, for tliej' show the worst side of her 
nature. The confessor ot Saint Louis says: “ The queen 
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mother displayed great harshness and rudeness towards 
Queen Marguerite. She would not permit the king to 
remain alone with his wife. When the king, with the two 
queens, went in royal progress through France, Queen 
Blanche commonly separated the king and the queen, and 
they were never lodged together. It happened once that, 
at the manor of Pontoise, the king was lodged in a room 
above the lodging of his wife. He had instructed the 
ushers in the anteroom that, whenever he was with 
the queen and Queen Blanche wished to enter his room 
or tlie queen’s, they should whip Tie dog to make them 
bark; and when the king heard this he hid from his 
mother.” Imagine the King of France, the man whose 
peculiar piety won for him the name of a saint, dodging 
about like a guilty urchin to keep his mother from finding 
him in the company of his wife! 

The honest old Sieur de Joinville, who feared not to tell 
his master when he thought him in the wrong, tells us 
that on one occasion, when Marguerite was very ill after 
the birth of a child, Louis came in to see her, fearing she 
was in danger of death. Blanche came in, and Louis hid 
himself behind the bed as well as he could, but she de- 
tected him. Taking him by the hand, she said: “ Come 
away, for you are doing no good here.” She led him out 
of the room. “When the queen saw that Queen Blanche 
was separating her from her husband, she cried out with 
a loud voice: ‘Alas! will you let me see my husband 
neithei in hie nor in death?’ And so saying she fainted 
away so tliat they tliought she was dead; and the king, 
who thought so too, lan back to her and brought her out 
ot her s'Aoun.” There is nothing in these stories to the 
credit uf Blanche or of her saintly son. 

Let us turn from this unpleasant picture to glance at 
some of the facts in the domestic economy of the royal 
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household. The expenditures of the court wr-re not ffre.'it; 
the household was kept on a sc.'de betittins^ its rank, but 
there was no vain disphi)'. Besides the quesTi's chil- 
dren there were always a !iuniit(.r ol dependents, ladies 
and gentlemen in wailing, etc,, and the ex[v.‘:i.si’s tor the 
whole establishment wine kept lU a cntnniun Kso.int. 

Blanche de Castiile loved her native land, whr. h she 
never saw again after she kjt st to I'tsuiae tin- wife of 
Louis VilL, and she kept up as active rifdioni .ii possible 
with her relatives, p.iriu'iilarl} wiih ‘.In'in Hfrengere; 
but she had too much good sense to flood her court with 
Spanish dependents and Spanish lUstoms, and, therefore, 
we do not find a great number of Sp.un.iiJs occupying 
important posts in the touit. A lert.on nuraber of her 
special attendants appiar to have been Spanurds; we may 
note a lady in waiting called wlio i often men- 

tioned in the accounts, and who is granted money and 
horses for a journey into Spain. Tiiea ther-- are two 
Spaniards to whom gifts of ckdliing and tlie hke are made 
at the time of the coronation of Queen Marguerite. But 
these and other Spaniards whose name.s one can pick out 
belonged to the personal suite of the queen, and had 
nothing to do with politicN. There was nothing like the 
incursion of foreigners which, tin people compiained, 
Italianized France in the time of the MeJk is. 

Among the legitimate expenditures (f tho rnurt, but 
rather surprising in the IviusviielJ of a saint, ait* certain 
sums set down for the payment of minstieK. Prince 
Robert of Fiaiue loved to give presents to niinsirels, and 
when he w'as knighted, in tat", more tlnn two hundred 
and twenty pounds went to the itayment of these singers. 
The horses and their furnishings form no small item in 
the expenses, since most of the travelling had to be <lone on 
horseback, and a numerous retinue of mounted attendant® 
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of many a crowned head in Europe. Part of her estates 
she administered in person. As a further occupation, she 
devoted herself to various charities. In 1242 the famous 
abbey of Notre Dame, generally known as Maubuisson, at 
Pontoise, was completed, thanks to the queen’s munifi- 
cence and to her careful supervision. Maubuisson, with 
its many dependencies, its beautiful gardens and buildings, 
became one of the most splendid monastic institutions in 
France. It was frequently visited and enriched with new 
gifts hy its foundress and her son, and noble ladies chose 
it as the place to take the veil. One of these ladies. 
Countess Alix de Macon, became abbess of another con- 
vent, Notre Dame du Lys, near Melun, founded by Blanche 
de Castille. 

The management of her estates and the foundation of 
convents did not, however, monopolize the queen’s time 
and energies; she was always the careful mother, looking 
out for the interests of her children, and always the queen, 
ready to act or to decide promptly and firmly in the affairs 
of the kingdom. She arranged the marriages of her sons, 
Robert and Alphonse. The former married, in 1237, Ma- 
haut, daughter of the Duke of Brabant, and there were 
magnificent festivities at Compi&gne in honor of the event, 
the young prince being knighted and made Count of Artois. 
Alphonse, betrothed to the daughter of Raymond of Tou- 
louse, was man led in 1238. The next year Blanche pro- 
vided a rich and most desirable bride for her nephew, 
Alphonse de Portugal, w'ho had been reared at the French 
court. He married the widow of Philippe Hurepel, Mahaut 
de Boulogne, and was a faithful vassal of France until he 
became King of Portugal in 1248. For each of these wed- 
dings Blanche saw that there was suitable provision in 
the way of new and elegant clothes and entertainment 
in keeping with the occasion. 
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In the larger world, Louis !X. still sought the counsel of 
his mother: “ He sought her pt irsen' e in his council, when- 
ever he could have it with profit or advantage.” In judi- 
cial proceedings particulariy.we still find her acting in be? 
sovereign capacity; and she coutmueJ to keep an eye 
upon those who had formerly been the rebel barons, her 
name being associatt'd vvitli that of Louis in various acts 
concerning the shifty Fierre Mjui letc. For her unfortunate 
cousin, Raymond of Toulouse, stie still exerted her influ- 
ence with the Pope to obtain some relief from the obliga- 
tion which he had been forced to assume of spending five 
years in the Holy Land. It was at his mother’s insbince, 
too, that Louis IX. bought from the young Emperor Bald- 
win of Constantinople those m'tst holy relics, the Crown 
of Thorns and the large portion of the true Cross, to 
receive which Louis built the beautiful Samtc-Chapelle, 
The purchase was really arranged as an excuse for con- 
tributing largely to the depleted treasury of t!ie Chtistian 
Empire of the East, whose emperor was doubly related to 
Saint Louis through his father and through Blanche de 
Castille. The Crown of Thorns, indeed, had becm m 
pawn to Venice. Louis and Blanche u ent lo meet the 
sacred relic, which was escorted to its resting place in 
Paris by great crowds singing hymns and displaying every 
mark of the utmost reverence. For ttie piece of tb.e Cross, 
bought three years later, in 1241, tlie same elaborate cere- 
monial was observed; and in the great procession which 
accompanied Saint Louis as he bore the (^ross «n hb 
shouldeis througli the stnvts of Pans walked Blanche and 
Marguerite, barefooted. 

When the Tartar hordes of Ghenghb Khan ovt-rran 
Poland and Hungary, the wh.ole of Chnstian Europe trem- 
bled with fear and horror, it tlu>se barb.irians ciiuld not 
be checked, and they continued to pour in resistless floods 
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over the land, what was to become of Christendom? 
"What shall we do, my son?” cried Blanche; "what 
will become of us?” "Fear not, mother,” replied the 
brave king; "let us trust in Heaven.” And then he 
added that famous pun which all his biographers repeat: 
"If these Tartars come upon us, either we shall send 
them back to Tartarus, whence they came, or they will 
send us all to Heaven.” 

Out of this threatening of the Tartars grew a religious 
persecution, in which Blanche took a part not discreditable 
to her. When things went wrong in the Middle Ages, it 
was the fault of the weak and oppressed; if it was not 
the witches, it was the Jews who had brought misfortune 
upon the land, and who must be punished before God 
would be pleased again. In this case it was the Jews, 
who were accused of lending aid to the Tartars. The 
popular odium incurred by this accusation encouraged the 
prosecution of an investigation, ordered by Pope Greg- 
ory IX., into the doctrines of the Talmud. France appears 
to have been the only country where the investigation 
was actually made. Several Jewish rabbis were haled 
before the court, presided over by Blanche, to explain and 
answer for their books. The fairness with which Blanche 
presided is indeed remarkable when one remembers the 
severity of the common judicial procedure of the time. 
The chief rabbi, Yehiel, appealed to her several times 
against the injustice of being forced to answer certain 
questions, and she sustained his plea. When Yehiel com- 
plained that, whatever the court decided, he and his people 
could not be protected from the blind rage of the populace, 
Blanche replied: "Say no more of that. We are resolved 
to protect you, you and all your goods, and he who dares 
to persecute you will be held a criminal.” When he pro- 
tested against taking an oath demanded by his persecutors. 
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because it was against his conscience to swear, Blincbe 
decided: “Since it is painful to him, and sin^e lit- has 
never taken an oath, do not insbt upon it.*' She reproved 
the Christian advocates, the learned doctors of the Church, 
for the unseemly violence of their language, and m 

every way to maintain some sort of impartiality, or at 
least of decency, in the trial. If she had «.oi’.d!i..ted the 
trial to the close, there might haw been a ddfeient sen- 
tence from that which condemned the Talmud and ordered 
it to be committed to the flames. 

It was through an agent of Blanche, apparently a burgess 
of Rochelle, that Saint Louis obtained most valuable and 
timely information in regard to the rebellious preparations 
of Hugues de Lusignan, Comte de la Marche. This 
Hugues de Lusignan was the vassal of Alphonse, brother 
of the king. He had always been indim d to revolt, and 
this inclination was not lessened by the incitement of hi^ 
wife, the haughty, high-tempered Isabelle d’Angouleine, 
widow of King John of England. To have stuiteJ as 
Queen of England, on an equal footing with her contem- 
poiary, Blanche de Castille, to have seen her miserable 
husband gradually lose his rich possessions in France, and 
to find herself now merely a countess and coinpelk-d to do 
homage to a son of her rival, — this must have been the 
veiy wormwood of bitterness for Isabelle. The secret 
agent of Queen Blanche writes a very elaborate account 
of the conduct of Isabelle and Hugues in 1242. 

Hearing that Hugues had received King Louis and his 
brother, Alphonse, in her absence, Isabelle carried olf part of 
her property and established herself in Angouk'im*. Fur 
three days she refused to admit her husband to her pres- 
ence, and when he did appear she lashed him with her 
tongue m furious fashion: "You miserable man, did you 
not see how things went at Poitiers, when I had to dance 
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attendance for three days upon your King and your 
Queen? When at last I was admitted to their presence, 
there sat the King on one side of the royal bed and the 
Queen on the other. . . . They did not summon me; 
they did not offer me a seat, and that on purpose to 
humiliate me before the court. There was I, like a misera- 
ble, despised servant, standing up in front of them in the 
crowd. Neither at my entry nor at my exit did they 
make any show of rising, in mere contempt of me and of 
you, too, as you ought to have had sense enough to see.” 
After scenes of this kind in the bosom of his family it is 
not surprising that the unfortunate Comte de la Marche 
sought the more peaceful atmosphere of the camp, and 
engaged in a revolt against his sovereign. Louis, how- 
ever, had little difficulty in bringing him to reason and 
obtaining another victory over England, whom the rebels 
had enlisted on their side. “And it was no marvel,” says 
Joinville, writing of this campaign of Saint Louis’s, “for 
he acted according to the advice of the good mother who 
was with him.” 

One of the severest trials in the life of this bonne mere 
was approaching. Louis, always of a delicate constitution, 
had contracted a fever during the campaign against the 
Comte de la Marche, and the effects lingeied with him 
until, at the close of 1244, he had a violent recurrence of 
the attack, accompanied by dysentery. In spite of the 
tender care of Blanche, his life was despaired of. He lost 
consciousness and, says Joinville, to whom we shall leave 
the telling of the story, “was in such extremity that one 
of the ladies watching by him wished to draw the sheet 
over his face, and said that he was dead. And another 
lady, who was on the other side of the bed, would not 
suffer it, but said that theie was still life in him. And as 
He heard the discussion between these two ladies. Our 
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Lord had rnmpawinn on him, and i»aw hsui hack hw 
health. And as sf^on as hi* louij speak hi* '''"nan it*J ♦hat 
they ”ivt‘ him the Omss; and ‘>0 it was ihste. 'Ilu'n the 
queen, hi'' mother, heard that tin* po-Air e:' 'ixech had 
returned to him, and she ‘-liowed therehire as ■'« d ny as 
she could. And ^vlien ■'‘e 'hncv, tii't Ik* !r»d t iken the 
Cross, 3'' he himseJ; t-iil hei, she slumi'i a*. 
as if .she iiaJ .'.ei r. inrn de id.” 

Blanche’s erwl nut 'vVithinit i,i.i',e,fo' nelhiny, sh-rit 
of tlie de.itfi (tl lilts wt’ii-heloviU snn I,.ne (.eised 

her the pain tiut ‘he mast endor;* it iie ‘.vnt on the 
crusade. Not only her a;.;e, hut the kiii-ivli ’ 'e that he 
would Wish her to stay hehiiul and jtt! u 1 M e 1 >n! tor 
him, precluded all liioaulit of her . 1 . » nr!,f la*. iiim. It 
meant .separation fiom him on uhorii site hid ,;!! her life 
lavished an alfe-tion httle .short of idoiatiy. ih." letterly 
must she have recietted entoiiiaqnie thit piety 

that now led to a sacntii e, in the name « { fiN t. s on, nf 
all that the kinji;, the son, the liushand oueut t'» !iMd most 
dear. At a time when, under the pi rse.tent t ['< li , of his 
grandfather, his father, and has rnothei, t!)e jov.er of Ihe 
crown had just begun to be firmly (-.taMishe i, l.o as must 
reverse all this policy, or iath> r must make use *;t it not 
to the profit of hiS king ii»m but to that of f.matic.i! religious 
ideals. Blanche was ton go'".! a prdtician not to under- 
stand this, and too sensible not to deplnee it. Louis’s 
duty lay in Frante; la* had everything to lose, nothing to 
gam, in a crusade; though Blanche knew too well the 
relentless doggedness with whkh lie woui I ilii'i', t*) what 
he conceived to he his duty to C'md, neveitheless she 
pleaded with him to give up tla* idea of going on the 
crusade. 

The pleading of his mother and of his wife mull not 
turn Saint Louis from his design, nor was the advice of 
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his councilJ'us t-fftxiive. For three years, however, 
other maftt r', h'-. attention, though the prepara- 

tions for Ills ho!'.' war were not furj^otten. When these 
prepu.ihi!;: . Iv.'in to he unJerlnken with Rjore vigor a 
fre^St .(tJeropt a,!' !!! iJe to dissuadf him. The Bishop of 
Faus I, nr hj si!.! to !i.m; “ ho you remember, siie, that 
whin ('".t i the ( ros'., 'When you made suddenly 

and uit:'<of •■'i./F! •-'> momentous a vow, you w'ere 
He, is ;?! in spirit, winch took from your words 

the wt I, ht t tinili an 1 i»- .ponsihiiity.^ Now' is come the 
t nv- i t m'K n-ie,iv from tins oiiligation. Our loni, 
ti.e I'.n ^ hu' nee .is of your kingdom, would 

ph.Jly too .1 di'.pei s.iTiun fiom your vow.” And 
tli<rF !,(■ out the pei'uii.ir danger of undertaking 

su< h .HI >' Hi ■p'l-f If t!n' e'-iNting disturbed state of 
Fuiope. Hhio !.t* was present, watching w'ith anxious 
on;t;:< f in. ** f' '■ eue. ! of tins sahtie appeal. ” My son, 
nsy son ” •'h-’ * u i, “ reni< niher h.ow sweet it is to God to 
see a rn’*'Jifl Vi ins mother; and never did mother 
g.vr f i ! lii ’ belter i.fn:nse! than 1 gi'/e you. You have 
n » ri;*< I to t'o ;! le yourself about the Holy Land; if you 
%% iii hut st.e til y 'V ir <)w n ! md, w inch wiii prosper in your 
pre-erne, w<.- -iwll i\ able to send thither more men and 
more 'pt.'-i fban i* y :r i.nunt’y were suffering and 
v-'m'.v . i 1 .r al'sdge.” Louis listened silently, 

tile i. ' f I !•' . -;y a iii'i'iie and then replied; “You say 
hut 1 ' I ■ ", "it wie n I took tiie d iss. Very we!!, 
Mii. •' ' , • . 1 . ly a-,ie, it ha.k to you.” 

Wit', ' I , , I i ,.p o,, sa.ud synibo! f'em his 
sill) 'Mt , ' * ; ! < fe h>‘,n' Tl'.en, wfiile 

tl.i-st ' * ! I lit n f .d .1 Iron; li't'.r del gilt and 
asH’f • ' ' , t , lo a,' 1 " l-iii is*-, ■ni’.v s irely I am 
noi. i4vk,,i; i! St s. , ! am not wtak or tniuMed m spirit; 
\ ddiioit i my vf.s-, ..gun; He Wno knows all tilings 
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knows that no foovi shall pas-^ my l:ps tint'l Hi- •- s<, r. 
placed oncf more on iny '■ii mlder,” 

There was no t.itiii!u{ a num ot ‘■uih • ’lu- kha; 
the prepatatiorw for th<' cr ('..i le went oii, ;«fia ‘'oiiit L'.ui*» 
raised the tTritluTKiu* at S.iint-I Am,*- on J aa' iz. lith’. 
We shall not te!' >4 thectusuh-fa n* ;.oai>>’N (•ii.irjctrii-.hc 
consc^einl()l:^^a‘•^s ;ri 'o'oiir.;, Ind'on- ho ieft. that repar^iion 
was made ho t-'.rty a.t .,t doa!- in I'lis kmadom, 

for which pu'’pi;‘,o he sent oal a i,ommis>ioo ilurgej w:th 
holdin;i an in.iiiest in a!! parts o! Hotnce The inevitable 
day of sepal, itmn carrits the day to vviis.h Blanche looked 
forward as the last upon wfiicli she \so;i;! see }jer son. 
She accompanied him for the hrst tlitei^ or four diys 
of his journey, whkh lay tlitn iuii Mi'rJiern i'r.mce to 
Aigiies-Morte's and at Oirl'n! sfie re. e'ct i the re)»eiK'v, 
with power to ad in the ituveinr.oeiit svh.it 

agents she ['leased and in '.vli.it 'a,!)' -lie pi-ised. The 
guardianship of his (iiiUren, too, Look left fo Bluahe. 
At Cluni came tlie steiu* ot tinai sej .ratsio; t!«* guef 
of Blanche can be imagined, and wmis wicdi fail to 
help us to a UMli/ati-n of its inter, w sin.-e;it> . Her pre* 
monition wu'- well founded; she vv.is n<.f to live to stf 
Louis again. 

Once inoie was Bl.mdie de t lastilU* re-.o-nt of France, a 
heavy burden for one who lud lived .i Ide of no eas)' in- 
dulgence and who was now sixty yeais nt ..ot*. instead 
of peace and u d in hei ik^iining yiais - penhance she 
had ho|’i‘d to letue to her own (omei.t of Miiihuisson— 
slie in'i'd ua ie'take the tare, of guveinn’ent. Truly, 
Saint Louis w sacnluinst: his muHit-r fur an ambition, 
ali'eit not 1 V ao nr sehish anibitmn, and whatt ver seivice 
he may have M''u!eji J ( j(>d by kdlnig seme liundseds of 
Moiiainniedan , iii hgv ft, Ibeio is no qaediun about the 
service BLiiuiie W'.is uaideimg to him and France. 
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To aid Blanchft in her govt-rnmf'nt, and also to collect an 
aiiditiuij.)! f»*rro tnt the I'riisadc, Lonis had l<-ft in France 
his bfntlt.*!, A!; !ion*'>* ;h* Pf/itiers, who was of real assist- 
ance t( .'!(•, iii'aii! r. the olhs'r son*'. Irm-ever, Robert 
d*Atliii-> an! d’Acjuii, hid sailed with the cru- 

sadeio tit; ! Hlon. hi^’s tost an-.iefy came from 

Hfsmv i!i., A 'll) , h'iv.' th"- oj-piroinify to milre warlike 
proj’ii.iti ‘O' , .dJt'r h,* had rth.M' 1 to renew the trace with 
Fr.m.ie, ar, 1 ..h i fi.i I i'< "ti ! esii-fr.njt Saint Ljais with pre- 
po-ti re i • d'ori w, is }.(r tb>‘ iesioratwii of ills ! "t provinces. 
Hof ‘d i;:o!s;df wdhpri jMrn'.iuiv., i'ein;» per- 

haps fici j in i hi'* k h\ ft .11 of tiic (‘ijurch., \siiicli thnsitened 
an itih'j 1 1 S i'll all his ' ei.i •! Iv \e[ifur''d to France 
wliilc the ki’iji was a ,va y tiehtiror in her 1 1 half. Relieved 
of this t'fy, H! in t' - was to " to concentrate her efforts 
jn pro''.-in.!; I'.sistan.i fir S iiot l.ouis. But tlie wnridly- 
minded F'lfe Irav. out SV. was so busily en^ragel in his 
contest With tb.e h.oreoi' Frelerkk II. tli.’.t he h.id little 
bnt fray, rs anJ td<'ssinvs *j> bestow upf.n the crusading 
kin;’; while Fnsienck w is islher unable or unwalling to 
cont'd u*!’ frvi'o thin a n.e'c pittance. At ti>e(.li)se of 
the s ier -d t2.p), Aiil'-n'e de Poitit'r? embarked 
on I'.s V U’<‘ to lead t.i his hri.ftii- the (onsiJerable 
amn hi' ! i ’e « n .d’le tr; > il'is t. This was a new sepa- 
rafiiei 1 1' (0,1 he, ,;t' i ir, ft. it iiiV'ilseJ he', nlmo't at 
once, in t: >■ na. iu-t of iww ar f ratlier co'nple.'v politicai 

prill !i 'I's. 

ScK'i'iv a 'e tu'h .t*'f ' r’i|. di'p.ufure id \lp!i in-e de 
P'ulse’., h I 'V’e 'ci . < ".i.t Ra'.i’V'i.d of Toulouse, 
iiit !, !i t ■ ' ! . 'i I’l'” Ir • t* tor’s ij isbanJ. 

Blifklr.' 1!" ", 1 ‘O., . , lo.; S(.|-uri' to Iit*T sun the 

MiU'e‘'s;i "(i 1 io- ' ',1 IS re.;'..i*ste i i > Jo si) by a 

mesM/e tocu h'M' I r h ' ri.e teons e; the t'eity of 
ICC'.), slit* U.uti posses .,1 '1 - ♦ fba* estale.s of the Cirmt, and 
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ippointed comnus.s-i,n»Ts to r»:Cvivt* the huiru^fr of the 
Mssals on beiuif of AlpiiorAf, 

Moanwhik', i;u<)d rii '.v •, hiJ (onic from !.ouis, v/!i > had 
andi'J in K^^ypt aiij !i ol tikon S (.un t'U.i. k-tters 

mseJ betwcfii tfio q'joco and iu'r ron; but !<ffor‘. Vkere 
tow in re.Khiri;4 tiunr an.! t!'!.' qat-. 0 was htdi 

ejoicinj;; over tSu* poo{ nrt'.s uiu-a Sa> d Loui-i and f»is 
trmy were in desperate At Led lamr- the letter 

eliing of tlie disastrous b.ittle of Maf.s.^arah , — u victory 
n name, but as costly in its coiisisjiietkts as ,i defeat,-^ 
-ebruary 8, 1250, and of Ua' death of the impetuous 
Robert d’Artois. His army was rediu i .1 by disease and in* 
:e.ssant skirmishes v^itfi tlie iniiJeK and Saint i.ouis himself 
el! sick. There wa-s no Blanche de Ca.stille, no tender 
nother, no wife there to nurse h.im back to health. 

We lurve mentioned the wife of Saiiit Loui*., and it may 
le as well to complete liere lier part in this storj. She 
tad accornpianiej her hasharid on the crusade, hut liaJ 
)cen left behind in Damietta with a .stroni,' ^ani'on when 
..ouis marched on to Mansoiirah. When the liin^ was 
aptured by the infidoK, Marjjuonte l.<y ill in Darnistta, 
wurly e>.peclino the birth of her ciuld. When ‘the first 
nessengeis came wdh the news of ttie captisly of her 
tusband .sfie refused to holiece them, and, it isktid, had 
he unfortunates Itingcd as tlw I'e.iieis of faKe news; but 
here Wits stton no doubt tint disaster had overtaken the 
Cdnistian arms. Margiietde wa'- hiif sri'eJ with pain 
inJ k.u; even in her sleep she t.UKied that tiie room wms 
ui! o! S .Kite,'.*. !’s ut on killrip her, anil she wouM cry out 
iil.li.lh , “li V- h', 1;"' S'.ie made an old kiughl, over 
'piii} vea-s o! a’'y, Lep j, lard at t!ie foot nt her bed. 
3( loi ■ tfK h.di! o! her ihil.l she cali.tl tins oi.l man to 
ler, sen lino t venouf (dm- freui the room, and threw Irer- 
self on lar knees betnre him, begp.inghiin to grant her one 
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boon she would ask. "Sir knight,” slie said, "! enjoin 
yc^u, by tlu‘ f.j.'th jou have swfirn to me, that, if the 
Sarsttns sSuiuli take Jins tonn >ou wii! („ut off my head 
fcefuo till v i m ! ’j* lit ” And the knight, with 
j st4 ;(iiu 1 5i ;( i (« nd Ilf the age, rtpiicd tint lie would 
suf!*.'} d'l hii i '!!, toi he had alitady itsolved to 

kill l.ii ruiln t t! -mmi r In i orne .i S.ii i<.t a uij'tne. 

A • ii V. I !i , u t' ' 'iin til, m imrnorv of the misery 
<4 thi ■ i .i ( . . ' 1 ; lae ! 1 i.n Juin 1 ri^lan. On tiie very 

d ly of t 1 . !;!’•' oh i ■ h iiiu'J that the Gtimese and 

F;- ill s ' ; , 1 ' ! s -riit- ( f :li<‘ „.rrison, le preparing to 
a! I' 1 -Si iJi! ! . It I It uas a M lioas dingt r, for, thefleet 
(i!u , Ii', I'.iim (it riMiie, nr t\tn ot return to 
1 ’Ui . , V, i. t!‘ iiic the ling and his ann> ? In the 

itiid t ' ! h r } I u \t ( v'l* t;fi a- ti d with a promptitude and 

die.’- ii 111 . i* t-iiii rt.ie could h.ue hoped for from 
the \ ith, r : lot*! n Idir.g woman who hid so long sub- 
Riitfi .i to ti , ‘ I.n n tio . ot her ni<ithtr-iii-!aw. She sent 
for fhr nil I i i •>, lo i !'- sought tlv-m for God’s sake not 
to ini; I r 1 !' -i.*-’ .f tin king and the whole army: 

“111 * j , ,it a ) t, >; n this j.or worn in. King here 
in 1 e >, ' ' i . t ■ '(t 1 1: s'u t-a.i t up again.” Then, 


F ! % iNf 

,h ! i , 4 i. ■ti't ot t mipljint in that they 

i : * ? t ^ < 1, 

h- ‘ 1 th ! -p '!>s;! 'I t\ I tpiirdusing 

! ' 1 f - ’ 

1 H f fill an i ot it i din.' i! e s ulois at 

1 M,; 

! ' I'. * ! ti n M\i J the tk'tl tor 

1 li.i I . 

1 : ■>. 1 > '■'-1 , tt ) 1; 1 i { , jv , \.4 i; ;rej, dj, 

If' ft 

! •■ [ > I'l ' u It I't .1, .ird Queen 

M ^ ^ 

' I 1 ' i ! t(,r \ui 1 1 loie she had 

t :l1l^ ' ' 

f ^ 

(In I 

' 'r Ai.'< , Siiiit -I .Is w is uiged 


t'liitoi •’ ’•■1 , 1 '. i,w' ihirfn duadful i ews of 

!i:s .'js ;*t» : h : 1 1 II Iv , o.. to d -I'e s 1*1 i;u h.e de Cas- 
tii’ii , I it L, 1: id i(lt a 5art,e part of h:s folGweis prisoners 
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in the h*inds of tht* infi U-K, and under Msch . ircunrvt.in'. > 
it was useless to ur<4H this tn:iv inon.iri h to t on*,, it r 
his own wisIun. ur h’> o ws 'ntrr* Ss He i.illf*! a 
of his barons. ,in,i annoi.n-ed to thtui: “I br.i i<*ri*.* t.) 
the condiiM'in th it, if I stat , ui} kin,- loin w in no din^f r 
of going to dist' Khon, 1 ir Mi tht (,hv :. Los nnti> 
men to Ji'ftmi it u:t!i.” Ho haJ ao'>J tt im n !o rd) ‘U‘>*n 
MddMic III nu.t , wiif> h ul ki| tin . Li i.t t ,;t fir '.vi'.en 
he could not hivo loi't it for h'lnis it. S. n.lnig b.u k to 
France his biotlitr-., Alphonw k* Foit.fr" an.! Clwrles 
d’Anjou, Saint Louis lingered on in S>na. 

Blanche continued to rule Ffjiue an! b) make every 
effort to succor her son m his penli us p.iHitinn. The 
death of FreJerisk 11. , m beiember, 1250, give a momen- 
tary hope of obtaining assist.mce from the empire or from 
the Pope. But this hope was stum daslunl, for huuKent IV. 
was bent on vontmuing his qairrei with Fr< dindi's sut- 
cessor, Conrad. Biamhe, moriovt r, w js s« no ^ly ill ui 
the early part of i2?i — so ill tint the Pope wrote to di-,- 
courage her from attempting to joarnev to I.vuiis to Ht: 
him, “Your life,” he w lote, “ is the s.tteguar.l of ,0 nutiy 
people that you should use every endeavor .ind take every 
care to preserve or to fei.u\er the huilth which nv.tns m> 
much to all." With all the bi ntsiutions and .iffertionate 
solicitude cent mud in this htur, the Pope wms not dis- 
posed to givf m iteiial .tssistance to Saint Louis. On the 
rontiarv, he oidensi the pre'aching of a crusade, even m 
Brabant an i i ! m ir rs, ag un>t tiie Christi.in emperor who 
was In'. po!it!*.d nv il. aiui promised greater rewards to 
those who woiiH engige m it than tn those who were 
hghting the ii'ji |( !- Bhiiche i.dltsl a tountil of her vas- 
sals, wiio l\‘tk to'th in Violent wr.ith against file selfisfi 
and un-Clinsfi m condiut of the he id of the Chun h. No 
doubt Bl.inthe shaied their resentment, and it is even 
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reported that she ordered the confiscation of the goods 
of those who venture! to engage m the Pope’s crusade 
agfW'st the raiperer, ;ng; “ Let those who are fighting 
for the Pope ! e m.untoneJ hy tire Pope, and go to return 
no ronre." 

WL.le the affairs uf Pit* Churcli uese in this stale a new 
an i iLuigerous rnovenient nf the (''nimon people, a move- 
ment hi’f Ti ,r nit'ire, i.nie tod'f.ro France. A 
strange inui, nf -iv (>0 ierful el'j.iaence, and exercising a 
p-nverfi 1 iuthaiae itjon the peastnlrv, made his appear- 
a!!( e 10 northt rn F' in- e. In a few wt'cks he had gatfiered 
veti! ihle unit's uf tia- peasants, thi‘/)jsto«n'ti«a:, as they 
w* '» •allel, vvLa mar. in* ! aliout the country after their 
inystenous le.j a-r, k'i<.'vn only hy the name of "the 
Mastm of Hingrv,” pnrlaitning t!ut they w.mld go to 
the ai.i uf thi-.-r good king. At first they committed no 
damage, -nit, grusvim' Isildt <• and becoming contaminated 
hy a certain mixnire of the more dangerous elements of 
the population, th«-y ! eg.m to manifest a peculiar un- 
frien hmess tmc ir ! pue^'s, and soon passed to actual acts 
of Motsii e T!ie .M i -lt - of Himpsiy anogaleJ to himself 
po'M!-. draost nu* si 1 1 -., and Il:e people believed in 
!mn. \i Aim. ns, t‘ * ti, * lar/o to'vn entered by the 
Pas*t. no ! i\, ' I ir e ‘•oo ot out this man and knelt before 
!mu IS 1 n»‘ 1 1.1 ' r ! a hwly je’soi’.i ;<*. But the priests 
(luiiSh- 1 1 ur's ('.f t ii' s a! o.it him: he w.is a magician 
m leap vi»!, f ”, 1 , hr 'a i' an apuA iie Chustian, an 
intci'm ! i, , I- • . * ;iir s.’/m .,t l-.avpt, charged 

with i-’ai' ' < )*i h 01 I f '-i I* "s ij-^, n,, ,5 0 f 
CJi:: ; ri 'o . e,(,i i,- no i nposto'', the 

Io ) ' i ; • 0 - 1 > t lias r; s v , , f..r the priests 

to re} -.<( o' 1 . ■ * :i • ,f 1 ) ' lo * au infidel: the 

very pi opt* I'! 'he :i .i t.'ri'.t.in nati'’u in Europe were 
sullenly inaraiar ng apiemt Chrut H:ms! When the 
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bci^j^uig fnari- a'-k** i for the pentple siwrlcd ,i refusal 
at them an i, tiA* pu'ir pfvfn m ;;ave 

aims, ja}4i!'»: " lake ui the name ut M ^iujaitned, 
who !*» greater tn ui < 

The lYustt' of ar.J his 

against tie uergy an 1 int.'ai,g to aas ot per- 
forming ai! t'i'- lu/utions if pn"'.h and v.* >, liuiiffg to 

perform nji.v.th'-., aJ-wun-f*.! with the j horJ-s nl ignoraf.t 
orvkK>’usfol!ir.M-'st'»f'.(ti'. Wh it at'.’uJe a ii.ui H.anche 
take? Sra* ini ahva^vs hiJa h'.ut to ini fo; ti;t‘ woes 
of the cornw.in j toph-, and -!u' wcli krii'A- that th, pnests 
were not by any moans aUsivs the tneni. (4 tlie iwr, 
for she was not so biiiuio! hy rcligiosjfy a*- to that 
the cleneu iul it alone I'.-i'J make a mo'e ni ih vnm tiling 
more timn a man. At this partisular time, too, she had 
reason to tool vt 'reJ sv ah the t le-jw , vs as it not ti.« t Jiaah 
Itself that 'vas roust niggnJiy of toaJs to ..ur'. tni the 
war m dilinu- of tls* holy plnos? She u.m lai too 
sensible a worn.) n to look lor .in> materiil I'e'j’ tiuni this 
rabble whish vywej to go to the :es< ue of the 4 wi kmg; 
but she was not dis(os**J t » iiiteitVre wuli ui.iil she 
had ds'fimte proof of timr wnmgl.et'g. ( ):ie ■. in i’ut sus- 
pect that she did not in- l.t all tint the p io'4'> reported to 
her of them; si'o iierwlf ha! known arid ui -ome ways 
liked Raymond of Tonloose, whom the piae-sts made out 
an arih fi* nJ. 

When the Pasts, ureaue ap; lo.whi d P iris, tiierefto'e, she 
one oidem t! it tiiey sh<'ii!d not he ituo'feied witli. 
Sending toi file Mast- r of Hungary, she tnateJ him with 
Rspttt, asks d i'.'m ijui'sUo’i'., jn.i vent hiin h,n k with some 
pisssMif . ilie niin ioif liii !i'.U with vaindoi). at this 
retepfinn. R« lani'iig to his loliawers he amioumed that 
he had so ttioioughiy cikiianled the qum ri aiul liC’* fropie 
that .siie would approve (d an) tluiig they did, an. I that 
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jealous safeguarding of the rights of the crown, that 
moved tier. The inhabitants of the villages of Orly, 
ChStOiay, and s<)me otht'^^ were serfs of the canons of 
Notre bansi . Being unable to pay some tax imposed by 
then rna'if! r*', tfie rntn of the villages — w'e mean not a 
few, lujt ait the able-bodied men — were seized and im- 
pr,v ne.S in the dupter house. Tlie horrors of the Black 
Hole ff utta iwvf been made familiar to all English 
reaJe'-, tin re aie few who realize that jails as horrible, 
and jailer-, inhuman, were not infrequent m many a 
p«'iifHj of the worid'N h-storj. . The condition of the prisons 
of br.tiKe when tiieiuurageous and devoted philanthropist 
John Howar ! visited them, at the close of the eighteenth 
centutv, was •-iKh as to bt‘B.sir description: how much 
worse r lust hivt been a prtMjn of the thirteenth century! 
The uriloitiin itt pt iNint*,, with msufticient food, water, 
and air, weit - / n in the prison that several of 

them diec, Nt u s of rh * arfair coming to Queen Blanche, 
ihe hurn’.'iU [ 1 1', t,j the t inons to release their victims, 
and -aid that she woaid uiveitigate the matter. The 
canon, i' j la 1 liut it v, is none of her affair, that she 
shi.ulJ m * nn hu- with tn-ir v-ts, “whom they could 
111. ,1”,’ 1 1 ii'.J lo such iiistic.c on as seemed good to 
tin f 1.*’ i I > I'.j lu'* t thc.se rights and to revenge them- 
s‘ ! > ‘ 'i t‘ f Til' leaier-. whi had reported to Queen 
BlU'.li , * . i /i ’ t'l! wives and diiltien ot their pris- 

oci r , *1 ' ■ 1 ).!■ n Into the same r,ve rc lowdcJ piison. 

11 ' . 1,. d cuf-e, intens;tii*d, nunv ot the 

nut 1 ! ,1 : i; ' 111. h'to-i.sii ttlls i.-, that 

Bdi ' i; - ' r - tin p. .g, , ni.tcJ bv 

tint ! *; ‘ N t ) j r id. t i‘u ni ” \\c do not 

n*' i ! ' ! : • ; o t H ' it ' is r.o; ot the niak-anJ- 
Witei k'li.i !i i! e .1 ! tve KUd t. if infuhijnt cum- 
passi.Hi wls ti\ . wj. '.utfc'ing whidi he*' activity could 
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Tflieie, She .1 4 hr^hU m' 

ga^^e thfrn dims^ nurOd \ *frng!ii <!'^ I 
oak*rt\J tiii» lo l‘i Lt*n kw^iji^r^ ‘f n 1 
first H m, that all V V W’s nO ifn ! 

ismme the rcsponsi'^ ! n f ^ ’ . ■ N ;r J 0 % 

■u nt a( iiv ity ceas^'V. ^ fr' ** 

Aits deh'friimeJ t‘: it ^ ’ U !s n > r , * if sj? h 

tjranny if she lojll h- ^ ;! ^ ^ ^ vSih^t 

her spnul protrsli? * a j m < ‘ i the 

ihaptcr of Notre Danus %hdh * 0 M «o‘o %o o I a*, 
tall satisimion hij rtnlvn J, li:- m wi n ne 
franchistJ m it ' aJerifi m of m\ anaujl t r« Hut s * f ir 
was she from wisloim; tM ur^r;. th' ^ moo«, or i\ai fo 
interfere with fh^r , 0 Vd , hO 00, lint he 
ordered tlie bhfmps 0! !Oo% OHojo., A we to 
h 4 ! 4 s.M’i m* I if t; I < < !n ^ i 1 not 

the people of Orly hi i own! tl,i \j\ W/h 1 ivonnii of 
her iharattt*r the u i* 4 is \ ooU o* : Hi 1 lo Vh ir ! loo U 
threat of euommunk im n It thi*v h m i i( n 1 iii nu if« J 
her, she wmikl, m the light of Irstor) at h iHs !iiv^ hi on 
given an ahsoiulion imm pur f} mg thm m t!sy i^ndv! 
offer. 

For the common piople tlie gied q O'^u lul alwjswa 
tender heart. !t i*^ 1 rough and am! </?% fsperi«d!y 
for those iii hmiipe. A * I ‘^mie fio » ^ha ^ ii/’ says an 
anmiymmis ch no hr, *Miu! yu it puv f'"’ a is were 
seifs, she i»i k rtii, m s; \« nl } lus's, thd th y he set tree 
in umsikntmo of the pi) mat **f saae odor dues, 
This she da i pi th U\ < f ^he pitv da' h 1 for the 
gills it] thi% tor'dihn, ht ae< jnryse wo sjo! marry 
thein, i ii nuu) thnn f 1 t\\:u ih« ril > ” 

lb lit '*’ " ‘f !t!osfa k C isnlk v, f d w ns;toa 
do « in*^ ! 1 e i nk ^ !o’^ O'! ^ to e f ‘ nf| !IfF 

lltuhh was tJiiJ Vi aft! r m thcr uf tho^a d‘ ir to her 


♦ 
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fell lil orfi'-M'i ,nvj), the deare'«t of all hnjtered in the 
Holy! ini.ii ihtjh n hope anddeaf to the entreaties 
of Siii rn. t' 1 ll ii' h Atuili return. She w.h at Vklim 
uhi'u, a N),.r!u, !'’>?, she btv.une so ill that she 
liasteiiill r*t.’ t Pi'i^ She p..t her atfei-s in order 
and !' ;t in >.* r.s ‘hit whom she hiJ i/n\ ittingiy 
! •! .''.in' n-.i'a. J fjiit of 1 1 r pw”, d fortur.t 

All w 'I !h, 1 ' vn 't now put asidt , i’ .j la sum™ 
ti'.ont ! i‘ t H .. h ’ t I’.i I , i ok tlu Ho!\ Oiir.m a;i i, ’ rd 
was i ir 's !, H rh, p < i '•> \ det ree, into the (aA ' ’ in 
Old r, hi 'oifv a nui .t her Abbey of .M u! nsson. 
<dl it’it ! ill l!it‘ iijii* ;.'e;ment>, of the sisrcriioo I, the 
nob!» ejiii. a J- isx i, not manv da\s later, from the sveiu 
(if h« r inetiil liboi's, murmunno in her last moments the 
w'orils of {lie pravtr fur tliose in extremis; Suhemte, 
sathlt D i. 

It was on November 26th or 27th, in her sixty-fourth 
year, that BIi'Khe died. Oxer her nun’s habit they 
placed he r ro\ 1! nbes, and on her head the crown, thus 
dotb.e d, an 1 j ! » < d upon a bier ornamented w ith po!d, she 
w is burnt b\ !u 1 sons nui the ;j;ie. it nobk's throiyh the 
‘•trcits .if Ihris to the Vahtv ot Samt-Denis. The next 
d.!}, .ihtr .1 miss f,i! the dt iJ, the body was earned in 
prm e '• 0 n in W nt i issiin, w la re aiiotlier ser\ lee w as held. 
Here , in t' e n ir ■ the ehapel, the bod) of the queen 
w.is 1 r I, t ' ! 1 1 iR'.r, beana;' hi r effyc in nun’s habit, 
VC IS e-» ' I he ot! er e invtnt tuJnJeJ b\ lier wished 

to ! I t r t h . f q ;ii J n ; 1 ' r ik lit, whah, in March 

ot fit * r tr, w is tik' 1 to Notre Dame du Lys 

bv t * ; . t t s^ V ut Mkon. 

lit ',11 > \ tin. t mb before we attempt to 

nvaw t't 1 I i n ! ..r B'ii\hL dt Ca'^tilk, and mean- 
wfiilt w » 1. 1 1 * I ' V tile m w s iier death was received 

by Sam: lorn- He was at Jaffa w hen, after a long delay. 
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the intti!v'«n(.i* ri.klieJ him. At ttw vrr), ff.'.t ntn ii.r,', 
uorJs (jf t!it [di'il who ha.! t’tun' hi i'lt 'k t‘'i' 

t!d!r.};s tuti™ Si;!-'!; w 13, t.< ihk tni - 

tion Cori^ol tti'.r 'v.t-, .id i v* n tuf' t.h r^’v Hr'n* li 

n .ih/c that it w.iiij h d. t h ^ n i ;.t ati inij s 't ' t nt 
\at ‘fn, .tnj foi n i i!rs iiu itiu* kcitiiu i 'u .pi sk to 
Ini'i. 1 lit n, ro.! ■ ; hitiNt it fri m tlii J» pth*. of Ids 
he >>1.111 tor th il i't -.t !»i.t t irJu "t «<( !.;*■ 1 a a K, ilk* fo ir- 
Ifss, hoiit 4 , h! I’ll Soi Jt loiiviilt , hdi of Oijrn- 
pjone, who k s U' in a.ouiitof whit f'lhoweJ. When 
Joinvilk* cj!’u aho th* preMTke, the k».np; rtAe, anJ, 
stRtdiinfi Out 1 >■ .irrns to hint, tneJ in simple grief’ 
“Ah! Senesi li.'!' lime lost m) motile;'" Jotiv!!'* re- 
plied: “Sire, I do i.ot t ) irvei at it, for she hi i tu du , but 
Idomarvtl that }ou, a wi.t man, should mourn ••odt t ply; 
you know thit m the uiei', of WisSom it is sni tlut, 
whatever gnd a mm hivt it ins tu irt, nom ot it should 
be seen in hisiounttr. imt , for lu vviii)vii«s s<)(j e .shows 
his grief) rejokis tht lujft of his etumit’s ind brings 
sorrow to his fnt*nJ> ” .\s ail lonsolation would have 
been inadequate to the mignifiKk of tile loss, we do not 
know th it anyone toulJ have '■'poki n bt ttt r than .lotiiville. 

The Stnesihal lontmue-.. “Madame Mine dt \eftus, 
a veiy good and pious worn in, i ime to tt 11 me that Queen 
Margueritt, who !u ! re/mied the king a Iittk before, was 
m great gnef, and praytd me to go to lur and comfort 
fit r Wht n I arrived I saw that she w' is weipin/, ani ! 
said to hi rtii.it hi spoke truth wliu m.untiaud that one 
ought iKil to bt is ve women, for slie who is d'*aj was the 
ptison HI tht w oil whom you most hatuS, ami vet you 
displiv smli g 1. 1 ft)'- lur. And she told me tint it was 
not !tii the Qint n tiiat she wept, but for the saffetmg and 
the gnif of th' king, and for lur little daughter, now left 
111 the care of nun.” 
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TiJt'fe )s H!) quality mfin- io be ajmired in one who 
attempts t!> Ant** a iife uJ somf great man or woman 
than kMile^x tr.n-JviH'"; the passages, we have given 
are tharaaeM-tic ef tin* P^u: dc Smt Lmiis, by the Sire 
lie Joieviile, whiw stia-ghlforv.ard bluntness >d spieech 
is a, ‘I Jajiis,!!/ h It also a valuable quality. We ^hall keep 
Junmi- ai uMu! *hik‘ cenduJing, in bnef, the story 
u! Siihr n turn and of the subsequent caieer of 

Maip.li ‘lie, 

M'.k tluna ’> ear lit misery and futile battling inters ened 
bebsten ttie tarn* when the news, of his mwther’s death 
nailii'J bans and the time when he set .sail for Fiance, 
'Ilieie v,,^^ no hope of succor tiom Europe: there was no 
Queen Bl.iiuhe to husband tlie resouices of France that 
her -aj:) nii »ht c-mtinue his fight for the faith. On April 
as, last, band l.oais, accompanied by Maigueiite, their 
little »a Jean Tristan, and tiie remnant ot the crusaders, 
erabaike.l at Acre. The sea was rough, and when they 
were oif tiu; toast of Cyprus the vessel bearing the royal 
family r.in 'm a sand bank. The nurses rushed fiantically 
to arou-e the queen, and asked her what they should do 
with tl’.e chilJren. Marguerite, thinking all would be lost 
in tile s I II’ e of the storm, said: " Neither waken them 
n >r rnt.se iliein; let them go to God in their sleep.” Saint 
Li. ns, i.i,. -i :■) Iranster hiniseil and his family into another 
ve'-s-'k n ; i "! So ,io so, resoKing to take the risk with 
tli.)-.e wi ’) !'.■ ; t.f I'-mu'.t .mi might be forced to land in 
(Aprils. “ i! 1 .. i e '!..>> '.f'sd, theie are on it five hun- 
• iioj lai ,1, I i 'I ,1 e < ; a'; uii loves hi'' life as mucli as I 
an -e, ,» I vih-) .’"..e U.i.e to stav in ti)!-. island, and 
they may i." e: retu „ to uier own coi.iit!). That js 
why I Is, id ..it* ..r ;!.ue .■! the hands of (ml my person, 
my w!tt‘, .ind my tlidJ'en, than cause such g'e.it suffering 
t') the nt UiV p uipie m th.s ship.” 
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Joinviik' narrate^ ariArher asTijent during thu v<’-yagM, 
one whu1i wii! recall ilit* mstT'ktmj* for 
one’s candle given in a prevunis chapter. H M'ems that 
one of the queen’s Ulies, iwviiig uridresse.! her, carelessly 
tlirew over the little non lanti 'ii i5i which the candle was 
burning an end of the cletii she had used to wrap up the 
queen’s head. T'he cleth i.aught fire, :i«J tn irs turn set 
fire to the bc'dJing, winch was all .ihJa/e when the cjueen 
awoke. Juniping out of h-eJ kiuic tiui’, siie seived the 
blazing stuff and tiuevv it overhoa.-d, and put out the little 
fire which h.id started in Hie wood of tlie i'el. The cry 
of fire arose, iiftwever, and Jonville t»“IH sis that he went 
to ket'p ti'.e sailors quiet, and later asked Marguerite to 
go to the king, who had iveen disturbed and excited by 
the noi.se. 

We hear little more of Margnente after this crusade, 
In spite of his .ittection and leipeit for her, and in spite 
of his gratitude for her conduct during his first trusade, 
Saint Lnui-sdiJ not think his wile tapahleof ptayiiig the 
r&ie of Bianehe de Casiillc, to which some saj' slie un- 
wisely aspired. W'heii he was preparing for his second 
crusade, in la/o, he not only did not leave tier tiie regency, 
although she w.i-* to remain i« France, hut lie took unusual 
care to regulate her e.vpenddiires and to hedge about her 
prerogatives. He torivuie her to recinve any presents for 
lieuseif or her chilJien, to meddle with file administration 
(It justice, or tn ctuio-e an\ person tor her s<‘rvue without 
the conserd of tile council ot regents. Ttut liis piecni- 
tions ueo* not ailogfth.'r ccitiioiit e.'uuse, we see w'hen 
we IcM.n lint Ma'/.ueiire w ti aire.iJy thjiikmg alHiiit 
sec.iM'ii' he! po'C.'oii. 01 . .iv' ot lief husband’s ckatli, 
by m.iiscig iiri sou Fhihpii p'«,f,iise under oath that fie 
would irin or. in tiitelage culii he was thiity ) cMfs of age; 
that he w on! J take no couiu dl' n w uliout her approval ; that 
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hs* iriff-Jiii iii'r f>f a!I lJt'^s;;ns iuistile to her influence; 
th.it ill' uii.'.i rnke iio frcatv with h-s -nitk', Chailts 
d’Ai'jo 1, ,i.i ! 'h U Ilf V, iijiJ la i-y lilt se enfUftnifriK bcciet. 
Thr* yi if /, f'l I ) ' hiJ i(i!na*It ahvilvtiJ fn m iiis ojili b) 
tk* I M‘ i:nl'1’''n »«} Wai^uchte, however, died witii 
tlie i ir M'll wiidO ^tif h td iovfj U’ld wl’uni al! Europe 
nroirn. d lii" fviO;! Lo i!^ i> a hcuie ■50 heioic in 
vent* ol :i ■ a-pt'vts lint one must pause and take ti!ctu;»ht 
leftei* V'’’! .<'! j; "ii an> (.ntaism; his inotnes cannot be 
impup f t, au ! it were .in ung.atetui ta dK to find fault with 
his dtf K in in> part:..ula!. 

Ma:.,..<*n;f liVed on loiif after iier husband m the con- 
vent s!;e iia i founded in tlie Eaubourf Saint-Marcd, which 
she f ',f t'l tiif nuns in perpetuity, leseivinf only a life 
interest i‘ r he: d-iii'^hter, Bl iiifhe. It was here th.it she 
was hvi!’4 'AhMi si e had the joy of heanno proclaimed 
the canoi'i/ata'i! of Louis IX., the sainti> Kino yf France. 
This was ],;st heio:,' her death in 129;. 

Theif ao' !,;;.i!es m hist irv whah have become woe- 
ful!} lii-tii’lei ■!. the disll/unno ousts of centuries, and 
ethers w* '.n !i.ue been imt less w longed by prejudice, 
paff •lUr-; p, of wnscifAis or uiwonscioui mibrepresenta- 
li'tiu r t '( - it It Jst some of these — have been in part 
in !' m: h i 0 i nt rylit heto.e the world; Louis XI. in 
I""!. ’id as ntmpuian Kaliard 111. in England; 

<J >ii I, ( I I' ’ ;'i de’ Medui, .\iiry of Englmd, all 

ti' .1; ■' t f ol'iers, we are told no.v and then, have 

rto 0 , < ♦ ! b;, tile world; lU) , in this century of 

Oil- < I ! , to •> ccntuiy wli.cii is andeittiking the 

t.i 0, - • ' ‘ ! ‘ t! e A 'o’lgs aa'umul.itcd tiom the past, 

oM,, 1 i!>,| lilt tnemv ot mankind lumself. 

1 he m ' ’ ' t t! - 1 oimh, is — a ma> he apparent to some 

of m\ ;t ,.i ti;.it a \oU aie either verj good or very 

bad you get nm. h talked about in history; there will be 
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some ti* detfii.! you nu m.iltt'f l;f»w ha-i )«'. , ,i , i ■ 

tn iSenname >(h; n<< rnatu • !<'tA joii .re. Vt a ts 
biinp!^ lit! ).oar di.tj , aiu>!;.? Sc.’ ao. i alui' 

meat, little wi!! is- "jui if i isf-'i, ,A h.i-t ai t'.: ir 
t''t!!s stii! p.u{!y niijt!,,, J i • t ‘•'vi'h liii < I'ltiirt 

“ great” tlu- steadj div-L.'-i:“ srvh'i tin 'C ir.k 

and complete st m *“i:. a ■ . 1 ..-s. i m ' ' i n ly'j , ; t } irtiy 

the reason why Biint's- . 1 ' (.1 1 l.'e hi' been 

heralded as great, and ivli;, ! 1 r w h th,!- ujtiii'.JaV, >'f 

the French insnarthy '■ t.dan as a ir, isttr ,/ t sirse, and 
not piaised hi«', for esaa>j'lt , tla nioo- 1 '.i’liM op'iods of 
the ‘‘Grande Monaupa " w!o w ts to do 'O math to 
undermine the powi r 01 th it isiii,o„», h-, . 

The fame of the mniher is t . i.; msI H tb'-p* ilii'' glory 
of the son; I'ut won! ! it not he t iir 1 1 as!. !>'■.!, m i.ii ot 
the exteileme of Lmas me rrari, hev. it* of tin* ;-!./rv 
of Lo'iis the king, wa^ due to Hlan he (.! ■tiiie'* It 

cannot be questioned t!i.it slu' f n: .d I rjiM* m i ^.siistioii 
most penlous, threatened wdh the i.t's of al; tint two 
reigns liad won for the royi! pooer. ■\ g'nin at tiie 
history ot her career wdl sirow thai sire ii..t onlj avctted 
this danger, but tiiat the i row 11 w.is ..Mit-n she 

began to relinquish her .luthonts tliin it li id beam under 
laiuis Vlll. She reduad h - 1 ii IIio is cassaK to suhrois* 
Sinn; she more than luld !» r 0.M1 ag'in't hiiglind: she 
ended thewaragaei'.t Raymoii mt roi.le ise, and teserved 
for Fiance tl'ie contro!, nitnod. ite oi .'Itini ih , of the greater 
part of his Juiiini'ohs, an i tiesf s shi ..vt otiiphshed, 
not merely by toru'. bat In wim and jatunt policy. 
Louis i\. owed h ' . man to Hiiiuhi rare as tegnit; it 
IS not aiipn lM' li t!i;t iie o\od l;er as tnadi daring the 
)ears win u Ik iimisilt \\„s nii tfti tiiione .md she Ind a 
counsellor, Historv e- 'ileiit "n tnnn points in this con- 
nection, blit It migfit be noli d that .t w.ts thtough disregard 
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<rf her ear!)*^t a Jvke that hf* entered on the crusade which 
resulted d.'-.!slruiisly. She knew that, even if it had 
Ivcn Micct's^fiiJ fr-'-m tiie poitst of view of the Church, it 
c-nilJ hot be d.|nj;eruJ^, j'erhaj-'i even rmnous, fur Fiance. 
Thw is ons* r ee in uhkh ’ve know Saint Louis rejeck’J his 
mut.'ier’s and vvlut came of it is matter of his- 

tory, !:i,.tii! tli'oe not he uuny another act of las, more 
in Its •‘•sr.i*, fur wliidi the credit sh-iuid f,o to 

BUr.du-/ 

.i queen, Hlam lie de Castille was mote than capable; 
It ool}'tS'e Jil’scnre of great hattles, gieat social, religious, 
and e> !!i;''.m!C movements, during her ascendency, that 
h!iid‘*‘> our caning her, w ithoat reservation, a gieat queen. 
When ue look at Blanche the woman, we are confronted 
witli a like daficulty. Sliall we .say site was a saint? Her 
son, the sf>!! whum she bore, whom slie reared with un- 
exampled cans whom she watched over all her life, has 
b<it'n called a s.imt, and tliere is no one to say him nay. 
Shall we say that the mother of a saint is, ex officio, or 
even by count' -y, al .0 a saird? We cannot claim sanctity 
for Oh'-eit Fdiuthe: there was in her a touch of the tem- 
;>er of lu-r inimuthei, hleanor of Guienne of wicked 
ireinory, ' I'l'.vl: ip a tmce of the Pkmtagenet. It is 
tu hi>' (hat the best quahtks of the vigorous 
!| tf . t-j the woman’s nature of this daughter 
oi Sy 1 . '\i' !>'; tile '•tamina, tlie unconquerable 

v' ' .'1. 1' i. -'ll sr.e he:. This Plantagenet 

te.'r.f. ■ I . Ml I'-it 1 ir.tiul in Queen Blanche; so 

ec . -1' t ’ tt miier si nm tncumstance.s she 

se'"!> ■ ^ .1 it C'.'d, s^'e is cuoi, a very ciifferec.l 

till!! ' .‘.u- ut .nera, no sud.leri g;bt of tesenl- 

tiiiat 1. . . L V e. .Hike her i.'.'c hei head and act 

r.isi;!*', S ,( ^ a t'. .;h j'.ilii.cian, making her feelings, 

hi'.' erautiM..-, ,.i:'M'rvicnt to her w'ill, and even, as we 
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ha’.f" I'iintvJ, playinj* t'u- I'svr fisr Hie v<k<* nf i 
an jmi'-r'ias .'tnJ /ucii’.n ’ i ■ ,i, (i-wT-.in hr to 

adion, and >!*e a. !•- wTh f( . t.t ai* in.i A; 

t!v' Jihcto in 'fi»T t"r w.' hiVi' ionu-d in 

prt; thr fnr ! srru'.'it i! . , vi’a. n 'a'- < nr; Rkra ’r thf 

'A-iiriai!, n I A “r'.n * •-ii a.is; .mJ 


jet.v. h.tinve si’ du-, » 'isj-tirif' 

T «-! # . ^ 

1 . , sk i ruM 

0'.dt!t 

power not Mr h-, * e't, ! ' i 1 ? hr . 

. i! a 1,0 

Me. she 

reS'nq i- dt is r a , -n ! inia 

.1 • j •!,. 

s. t sea 

when that autln.ri'v is it fs ii. ;.n; 

, f ’ le',: Ih 

1 i lie 

Cdiamp.r;;,u“ that !''■ our, j;!- j-rr* 

l‘ ' 1 1 “ t 

i,r * 4 'eit 

gO’fi'iiess of niy son, the kri,;, •> I,' i 

.Of.’ to '■ 

1 jil"! 


But it was !i(r ii dm^y nf Mo a j, .],• i’l .mdu that 
was the Mi mish cti HI U'. la M < h it i; lot. it was a 
nieanuess laiw.trlhy nf a int !'• an i sn fadii- 

tui; Wfuinattanift II >d' fon. c, a . u rr^rtJ. 

Her } ersi.r.i’itv exr'eJ a n 1 liiiln-nr f }fn,;e 
with wlioni she i.unt' iii < -.nt.u fioi" .d; t'l" * v.i nun 
of iiertiine s!k* uveived dir u:* ed of pi ’I'.c, ( re her 
with other women of iicr da; . aod th-rr ; . n- t- wiv tan 
be placed beside Blanche /a hmne rdn:, or Itl.’.mht- k 
bonne mire. 
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t‘",l • t B! i. i .1. tilt; 

t.i wht;;.; a-' ti,; ji.j j, •; < i. >.• ' r . ,1!!! J jJe 

m.l.k. ■;» » ■ ' !i i;-i 1 , KTJf 

id’.vj).*' I'lt-aHifij; ck's. I’f , .1- . .'I !) i, » i. in.tJiUti* 

HtkU'-VM-r »<! Bilk!:!' .11 ! fit f J.l. ,t‘- - i*!).'! ”1 tilt' 

histtirv of F'liui, ii't ). >. ,i!) ' ti ' M t') sj'cik', 

t)t ’'titKi, 'I O, I .Ml i; r. ■! I Jflk-r* 

n*,;ni!n', tin o ‘'in . iu i, vm i '• <, . hr. i’ t itii'Mtiirt; 

wt'ie fu ' ''..I", I I’l, ’.vis .1 V, f !l./ I it t!, i v. h it ^1.41 

the rt.t! ns tf-(',.it, t-i uo'f.j >t t!... tv ,» . 

Bet’AU'ii 'lit l> tifi’, jiul tht -.‘.t'M.tii tii'iiiiit"' huosje 
saw tin birth, tlse ,v<i' 4 tls, thi. t If.t- Urtay, 

and liitaih' tK- ..ui m, i.t •>: th * ,■ kImio .iiiti tiiosc 
custuHis whah we .i'-mi, .ite '.vtii tti'* uii; ‘‘ihiialry.” 
The.‘*!iby%t of tiav thv, into-tstin^ sis jt t'li, is atsv one 
(>f ft'i u', ir fi.T iis, s;iHt ti’ivahv ..Jtt :tt'd in no 

sm.i!! it ! H(‘ t!i>‘ toisjifioii ot '.tntssMt; l’..t v.ith its primal 
oriti;. ’M* - i’.!! r-it atiMsspi (o Jt'ik wt s!„ii! t! ^ uj' no 
I ‘ 's, .t i\‘', •]> I 1. ' t 4 t'f kt'si fU’f (Ilf ns tree 
t‘i t ;f ; 1’, ■ ; ,ii 1. *11^'! i* (liMjjstn vi, shail find 

tb.1l tl ■, 1! ' , i' * ’’ oUM t ‘itlll} Im it’ ifJ'fOUS 

s}'(<ts, \vl:' n i‘'\ 111 St '.i’l'T' '> if I } siiihf if o;;o umill pour 
fo’'th >:< iKiau . 4)1 '.Hi. htske-.i » ;it!;:i* i.ism, \tt tin* jiihk! 
and tfie l\uf .(like must f’e t nJristW'.} if ue wmilJ Is.tve a 
just lomeptioii of tfie wLol. . 
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We have -sfcn in the case nf the tiouhadours something 
of the n.iture nf ti;e extravagant amorous devotion avowed 
for his iju> bv the knigiitiy p<iet. Though tins exagger- 
ated patsi'in lUvi iianana* is one of the uHisomitants, it is 
not the tiaidiinvota! idea or the best part of chivalry. 
Origir, ill^ , pi .ti.i; ',a mere association for mutual defence 
arJ sjpptn, till i-rler of Knighthood soon came to have a 
detje’' I .1 be! Ur purpose, a wider significance; it 
assumi i the sin.tityof a religious institution, foi which 
iotig u.rs Ilf e nhil pieparation were deemed necessary, 
and wiiuh ini, om* 5 stiious duties. 

To defend the we.ik and the oppressed W'as what the 
sol.iierof tiod swore to do; and first in the list of those 
ntidiug his dtlcn.e were women. The knight was not 
only tfie sw orn Ji fender of woman from all physical wrong 
and oppiession, but he must guard the honor of her name. 
Courteous and gentle he must be toward women himself, 
and from otlu-rs less gentle he must compel at least out- 
ward respei t. In the statutes of many an order of knight- 
hood we fin i provisions like those set forth by Louis de 
Bourbon wh.ii;, in he established the order of the 
(jolJtn Shield. "He enjoined (the knights) to abstain 
from svuur'ng and Mispheming the name of God; above 
.)!!, he <r.i im 1 them ti iionor dames et damoiselles, not 
suhni tti'.g t'- le ar 11 spuken of them; because from them, 
aftt r < i ..1, . ( :ci ' t't( Iionor m" n receive; so that speaking 
ill of , Mail' !, v I ?Mm >l'e weakness of their sex have no 
mt.ia- ul di ' : I ' thtiiiMlves, is losing all sense of 
home, i; j r 'U '' and disli.inonng oneself.” It was 
als'j ab I .! t s' im tnat Marshal Boucicaut establislied 
tht o’di ' *■ tl’.L Kt '._‘fis ot the Gieen Shield, fourteen m 
number, w Is. n e. lal piirpose w as the defence of w'omen, 
and on win st ''hadds was a hlu/on repre.senting a woman 
clothed in while. This same sentiment we find persisting 
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e\rii ;n B'jntOme: '* !i .in hnncst v/'<rn;in I iri.ti'.f.i.n 
her firmni,>s anj t/.n-.ui'iv, h>f s-'vJ'c fi .-.t 

not spare Ui n h i.ft. <0 JOtni ht r if sIk- rur^ th" !< 5*.! 
ri' k ;n tl'.e v. o'j J, -a }a tlier nf h' r nor iir ‘-f ev 1-sj .'.ikiii,!, 
f'vt n .1- i !.,(■» t . n v’m ii ive sto; p'sl d'l Hu'v, o ko.* 
t'auues (»f tilt I'iUft uhei! I'a v ^ ,vui‘ t i ‘<i fik ill of their 
ladies, V. !5*.*n, a< » ei.i/;.* 1 1 la. di'V oits ot . hiv.tl'v, v,** are 
b'lund to scr.. (.ha'Pjni n-, if. li„ r .ilrL.'fi.'tn.” 

The iliodfi'ia to 'a .man vOiK!: %\t' 'la.i Uufwn;; the 
dominant iVitare nt the OtaS rin's at times to 

sheer estravji'.inu*, mi n‘ riiotashini* in idn-* s. A knsp.ht 
vows lievofiuii to ills h.hlovo, t-» | t t,-.t lie js the 
truest lover in the worll and she the t.iirist tl.ime, he 
w cars a pat..h riv er iine t ve an i t ii,; liti ' m riixrt il ^ iimbat 
vvith anjone who vintaiis to '-ml. at tf.is absurdity. 
Another take hs stati.ii on tfi'' fajitiwav and rompels 
every p.i>s!n" kisi^lit 1 1 1 1 ist witli him, hra iw' hi* has 
vowed to hrt-ik thne huodnd lirues m thsrtv davs m t!r 
honor of his ladv Or tin le is f lutfrey Radi !, w|io tails 
in love With the O'urik'.s ot Trit'oli on he.irsi_) , t!u*j say 
she IS the mod be.iutilu! and lov it'le womin m theworlJ; 
therefore lie iovt s her, .inj the'o‘oi,> }•„■ poos on 4 r ru‘>ade 
that he may see the la Jy. On the \ .0 apo he falls ill, and 
lands mTnto'i s’lkniphuntodi tffi nu'l.weiyoHintess, 
touthi d t hi t ill s (•} his Jovoti 'o,<,"i'!<'s to !us bedside; 
at om e tlu . 'i.'v of hi-ilth ret'iriis to tl'-e Jt 'np lover, who 
pr.iist s t j 1 i t ! pit. I iv.n", his life lo'ip 1 1.'‘ .ph to permit 
him to SI o ! s!,ui\. Wh, i ht ltd, -n .ifbai.—for the 
sipht of tiu l.u'. -Ld not tilt a a prni’.neot curt',— the 
ioimti,'S li li Inn i-hk ] m ti;.> Jmr. h of tiu* Templars, 
vUiile ‘-he !h i 1 !f took th> \t d 

But it till o IS iiioonshii f niii'u's', m tlio ide.ifs /'f 
chivalr)' , tin n* an* also is tti r thn p . Ik'v oti*,'’i to winnan 
rises to the pitint of ad' nation, wh\ slioulJ it not, when at 
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it% ha<^e IS reilly ^•he^<'rv!^rflf worship, tfse mystic worship 
of h”r w.i'oni thf A,;is to honor, Mary, 

tho Motiior of (V; i? l.i f is umknt ours/h- s liere ’tsith 
'Abut Lul.) his v< uti! m ! in his rf European 

M'>rah: '• nji> ‘ Iho ;hl 't its tlK’olof»traI 

prt.oiul', till' t‘ < I'l h* littli* ilojht that the Catholic 
reveo'iiu for t'l- Vr,;iri I !s Jone n; idi to tit-vafe and 
[■aiiiv' tl.o i.it i! of Aiinian, .r'J to si.tt n the manners of 
nil!) h i.!s I' ui .1'! 'i.lhunit* whuh the wo'ship of the 
Fit: in /, 1 ( •. » . jo'i; i never possess, for the,e hid been 

alr-Kcl !i lit.ite ot rnoni! beautv, an i esjuvial'y of that 
kit i ot m 11. il he.uit) .vhcJ’. is pecJiar!) f' m;n re. It sup- 
ple i! ill i p.reit nnsisiiu the re ieemino a: J < nnoM np; elt- 
nnnt in tint strange amalgam of rilipmus, iLtntious, and 
milit.ir_y tn liny, wli.. h a is famed aioMs! women in the 
aye ot «h.,alry, and ’.vliirh no suiteedriy chanye of habit 
nr hell* t his wh .Ily d»siroveJ.” 

Ihe fa t tiut this love of the Viryin tindly became a 
reio,'ii!/‘ 1 forvc is a pioof of how m kh stronyei aie love 
and ronnn e tii in tlitoloyy and doyma; tor the stmt re- 
ligions tla i;tv of the CJianh h id always bm n opposed to 
tlie elivation of vv .men to a vt m hiyh p' me of adoration. 
While the F^dheis if the Ch .mh pmiseJ aitd piactised 
t lysfity Is the hipl\st v at. t , and m < onsequenee honored 
viryins ai /e i!I olhi 's, t’lm, never ti ryot that it was the 
sin at M i’.i m w 'll, h hi! “b’oayfit d-.atii mto the world 
an 1 I I o m w .e ”, t!u; .av.-t yot totv ot the dusyhltrs 
of hve .1 f t' • I t, ’ to I iil ir,..!!! z i\ 1 'hrunui — “the 
wi ifu r V ■> 1 ’* 1 ih , h the a ts n Ch’istinnity 

was St'. iii.i m tsov'ijthi sa,nt-.ar.Jmailyrs, 
the iniiV C , ) wh th. * (,hatsh dehyhttJ, tied the 
very s ''a ,r w n ana s’lndieieJ at hei tnush as at a 
v'tntam.i. Ua u Act, in spiu* ot this, or alony with this, 
tliere was yi.AVtiiy the aduratum of a woman, the mother 
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of Mini w'i'ifn tin' wnrij » ii;»J flit* h»‘is ‘(f f<>J. L'S*/' 
MV kn-'i'Ati .ibo It ! i"-; m .. h t'i'* b'iU’r f.,i t>’i ji- , 

h. 4 ;;i'/i v,hi,‘ tiv.'.i, Jit '* •) Jii touting Ui i' - ; 

scant f.kt 'Aitl'i .ii’i.u !.» t I „■ ! !, A u/it <4 l! .* 

Vi'ilin j:(.m , • 1 k j ' x+t'iriv tint fl.i* ( 4 !U!«,lt 

had *11 di' vi'ij) itiii'!;.' to !(' u, Nunn/fiiis Issfa.iK 

v^i'T* J-sl.’.Midv ,I li. I., r i' -v'ciH* Hid; t’i*‘ s.iiiv'.i'm of 

thf Ciuia!;, s' ud' wfhoit vUi tini, v.iii'- t f-lt cr.itt’J 
Ciiri'-tUidom, s<,r;u‘ f.nijr l.n.illy; tiu 
ciafjoii, till* Vi .it itio;., tli'.’ PuTitii.iJvM. til!' A'-si.’njtj'fn. 

Tliti uoiship, Ui!' nt y tu hidjt ti nitan- 
iRtJs Hi thint;'. of the most nrJirur. a \ poaj uho to the lay 
tlic extwvjjitant .syrnhflhn), at tlkf lit ;;4ht m 
the tss < !tt!i and thirtoenth 1 he stiiol.istK tfseo- 

hyians and sermon writers apidit .1 tin tr faritastK tiii tiwKls 
to all phtsts of the rehoioiis hft, -(jue r/iusf nid he sin* 
piisedtofind tlkin tteat»n.t tvfii tin Virj,in in tilts suiy. 
One of the txtraordmaiy instatnis whi ti we lan j.’ea* 
0. surs m a sermon delnereJ in Piris b\ the (Ji.maiixr 
of the unaeisity, Stephen Laniit'm, liter ArJjbehop of 
Canterbury, name, by the was , is Latmi/eJ for us 
as 5 .')/’/i.rii«s 1/ /,(?osfn/WBa, wli! tki it w 1 easy ai'J flat- 
tenno to deJike Sftphjnii\ lM!>>ua: hiuinh.. As a text 
the preailo r taki'-. nothin/, more nor k -s Ilian a popular 
.sonti, Bik A<.ih\ main sc taa, of whicfitfie foiltrtviui' is tlie 
sense; •‘.S..r.t Aliv j'o,e in the earlv morn, dressed 
her'i’t and ioined ht.ri.'i! bojx, and vvent into the ^tr* 
den. 1 b.eu sht lounJ fe.e tlou u ts, el whuh sb.e nu.ii .1 
diapli t entu 1 a/Ji r .sc Bv in> tilth, theu'in his 
slie !'tl!a\i.i t'ee, tiioa aho lovist not.” it Js a intle 
ioU' St,;) 1, .1 J tlie aathoi, v.h ir 1 ' he ma} be,-— prob- 
aMv siK'k fo’j'ittin '■f.ro'.iin nnnstrtl who s.iw the /.r! 
}Sf) into the ye.. I' a iiid uroa/.bt llv- iiiti.l'nt to suit his 
fancy,— ttrtainly h.id no rili,. oas inUnt. But Steplun 
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cnJr.ivors to make a mystic apphcatiftn of the 
song to t!i«* Virgin, aiul, as he says ‘‘thus to turn evil 
jiito godtj,” !,ct me qiKite a L\v lines of the •'irnion to 
sho\». lii.w Ih s /.'«/■ was ac\omplis!it'J. "FiJcamm 

sV Bi‘u* Ai'h/-. . . . Cole est hflo At 1:/ /jfj 5zr 
Silifi: Sl'.'h a lit ,L.f'i>:>HtZ sphnJiJa ut Inna ./ tiara ut 

id, iiitit.vn jiud Lihiftf inUr nJtfj, el Hue 

mmh'ii \< dkiUtr ah a csl sine rt lis luis, wasi dne 
lit, •.nil' hi'! >'"<! i.fKi', dm mundar.a fur.” It may be 
of inti >( -t ; ) I 'sla!!' firs as a sj ecinien < f the sermon of 
the fn t .p.iii' ' of the thntei nth centuiy: “Let us now 
see u h'l I ' h;< I ’ At ii/. . . . Siie is bcle At-h/ of whom 
it IS s.iii: ik I'A *'il as j jtwel, shhiii g as tlie moon and 
briih.int a-, tlie sun, glistei ing as Lucifer among the stais, 
etc. . . . Ih ^ ii.ime Ash 7 is hirnieJ from a, which 
misus With I i\ Ji' i liu /r/rs, which is as much ns to say 
vifli'-it li. i he, M iihout hl.inie, witlann mixtiue of the 
dregs i.f tht w.uli.” The vv<)ithy tlKsdogun then pro- 
ceeds to v\ h it is 1 n l.tiihtculy the tn<ist difficult problem of 
his inteipreta*'!,:) — to demonstrate the connection of the 
garden, the thiflst, and the fice flowers with the Virgin. 
“ Who lie tfise tlowers? Faith, I'.ope, charity, humility, 
virginity. 1 • > s* tlo'-vers did the Holy C}host find in the 
Mtsse.i\:ijn Wiry . . .” The cLsmg verse.s are, 
he se ,, .ii’ts'id aaaimt pagans, heretics, blasphemers, 
wiiofii li ' s, njladh. j.iJre’Si.s thus; “Depart, ve ac- 
cursed,, 11, *0 ti e t ilast‘-.g fire prt pared for the devd and 
his an I 1 

!!u ! i/i i-i I at) if till* clergy in behalf of tlie Virgin 
was Ui a is 1 ? c t!.>i o' tin periple. Nothing w.is more 
f'-ijui!a: t' lit : ,a in 'na *<> t!.e \ irgm, scara ly distinguLsh- 
at'K', in li.e ■/. s. .me specimens \ users td to us, from 
the Confeiiiporary love songs to women of flesh and Mood. 
Clerks an ,i 1 iv mmt composed these songs, v v mg with each 
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iitht-r i;i the fi'rv'ir nf tht* u'nM'i.'tiN t!:, \ u •.cl,* .»• 
I, u,i., ill F-tt'tiJt, ;ii i 1. U'li .U; I f *, in vn,; 
I’ls; pii) I'iM’.tv ) i! ; r s, c u: hr! r t' f.,t ih..\ 

itlill J f'/'it’ iJl 'i f,l r , f f /i' !iy Jt ) fi JIf , (ij'jt’i-Ill I't ^ t 1 <( ''ll* 
w [. < ;iii V' ’ ii'fi ijj ;t t' t :t* 

w.is ii'ith.i';; ! it >1 .} i j'u'i!;, ki!,.! ii;» 

twi.k'J k} tkiiii, ,1 j.iit . t svi,) i, ■; '-i ni 1 ;/ . . Ik 

j-t-rs.i.iJc (, ]!•.-'■' !t. A-< ,11, .jiJ 'I i n, c iii-uvs 

It niijii kill t-'i Sul si I'lii' K I., t ,t i<, !'!,»• Miiy PtT 

tii.ii «if /tuh' 111 till' ur ! < f! i, II.. l< s), fi;i ij,. 

Hf'i k'S tlnsi- ‘.'I'!/ If t re v,('U‘ i ' i'. , n pi-.s- ritn.jj r.!r;;i> 

ik-s asifiktj t'lthr \iv .d") !i, tsi 

up ill 'Ahi^fl -In* W,is tl)f Ili*t . » -r tn j i' niult.tkly. 

Stiu 1 i‘i unit's ulnvist 1 !i lititji u 'A :“l )! i n* i' k' 4 .V\; ikV 

iissi^'H'd t'l till' ( '('Kllift i, i v»'. > 1 1 till s , , , alit tu 
li.(\t; h'fti h'-r .lu' 1 1 1 .il i.r . filu . i '.u.rii', 

at'i (luliup; tu niuik'i'i si.jn i.inis .♦ ni' f.i<itu A 1* 
repeated m m.ihy fuifis, ttiK us, fpr t v.irt| i.i a . icrk 
of Qiartro yiresun.it'h, -k tu 'iu'uitiu !: d), “ pmuj, 
vain, rude, and .v» 'Aoildiy and !a i .i!'. . . iii ins U i. ir^ tkat 
tie t'uuiJ ntit I'e n-'diainuil." With all ias rasi'h w-ty 
hnuevt'r, tficre w.is urie la.i 14 tlut tfiti ni ai <4 ( 1 » ! lifit-r 
omitk'J to J'l; “ tie would never p.i .s i 1 P-r" liio inu^r of 
Our tuidy . . . w illnuit l.ia ‘.‘lai. lu.f ''la -a ‘.;n Ins 
krees, “his fuse vu'1 with ti.iis, in' Mlun'l iun many 
tinits most iitirnbiv, .ii:d to it Irs t-n j'-l,” Now thevk'fk 
was kiHud by an unt ni} o* hi', .nd t.hi'ii tlu' h a! ! 

to sjH.lk ill of him, .Hid, on l. ' 'I, .lit ot il s !o 4 .o;nuS b.ij 

li.ilnts, they Inintd Kis i udv iu 1 J.lih oui''.!e (.iuitres. 
'Unity d.ivs, (It hi .hts, .itti !v. ,rd, “ shi" ftoia v. f.oiTt '.piinys 
ail pit}, all inildiit -s juJ swi tin' s .iiui ! v»-, an! who 
nevj'r forpet^ hot st'vanls,” i.t .i i't on to one 

of the other Je.ks and roir.ut.ua h ,n tott. iH t a ihe 
dishonor done tier svivaor, ot vvlio.e } letv sh ■ thia ti.lJ 
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tiinu TJw i'.> T/,v t'f fiK! lity niarcnt'd out to t!se ^'rave of 
tho iind it v/is npiia.l the) ftamd “a flower 
ill iif, mi'.,;-', trt. 'i. tiiv! 5 'ull of J'loorii t!;.!! it vtmeJ as 
jf j; i r;,‘ f 'i , I !< tl'cic”; wlifli; tiie tor.yua with which 
he lo-.'-l t , i till* was |\wryeJ from corrup- 

Itoa, 1 lo'! a ■ !'• a ro', ■ in May.” The moral of thi.s 
Morv, /.!iv ui'-i, i 1)0 anythir.}' but salutar}-; 

it- ltd!} -..'i'l f! f'‘o ro op;ni/:os tlie simple, un.suphistcateJ 
pirty ’Ahrii o.-; .ltd it, and reflci-ts upon it.s touching of 
grtato: I'/'nia 'yeater charity in judging olliers, that 

I',) tho m- sii.oval PuiJ, indeed, the Virgin wa.s not very 
uniiKo a hefoiiM' of rtiinance, and it was no disrespect to 
dock hor 'lilt in fancy as pirgeuuMy as some fair Elame or 
Kent, 'file '■hay of this latter lieruine, whose name no 
two Will sp( II id ' Y.soult, Isolde, Lsout, Ysolt, — 

i’, oite ty;.'. al i-! t'a ; romance and chivalry, and one 
whkh we '-ImI! pv*', dopite iic familiarity. By way of 
prekiif it mav !'<■ w-'II t" rem.uk that the story has been 
tuki so tn!< 1) tint file va'i.itioiis intruJuceJ by tins or that 
recisei' ,ire net be distlug-iislieJ from the original. 

The ni'tti.er i>i Tnst.ni wa*. Isabelle, sister of King Mark 
(,t (/iniwali, who, dung when iier .son was born, a.sked 
t.haf oe !'i .alk'.I T.nskm, or Tristram, “that is as much 
js *..» ' .!} . sofr'-atal birtii.” The buy was hated by his 
liiu ii , km;', Vi i’l' , who IrieJ to make aw^ay with him; but 
lh>‘ u ;‘,w .up. i.> Frainv, where he W'on the love of 
Kill ' r.'.r,;:'!- ,■ i .!,!,:":'ier, ar.J was in consequence com- 
p'-i 1-! t . i' ‘ .1 , i.i' •') < . .Mwall, wliere a ternpoiart recon- 
”i li , I i. Tiien tiieie came out of 
w M I t-M Imm tribute due to the 
In',’! HU u ' Is /..’iti'h I'll'd. a I’liigbt with theslianger, 
wouii ie.i ' ',1 1,1,: ■ . 1 , uiii, .in.: was himself wounded by the 
pi.iM no.! i, <.t n.s aWeisu’). Only in the country 
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wht'rt Oif p(.jM)rj u.N Iv'.st'-’ Ai* 'l/is*- top.- ij 

iiA thi- h''"-'); ,irri n- u-r la.i''; 1 u !,‘r *, * '• .* ? n 

I't’I.J!! J, in ;; 1' ',!t i'' .in * ,•. ,f| 'lu! r i . 

util i, 'i 'I, 1/ .'■.'•’. 1 '', :'('(• .f-i 

fTV 1 ' ‘ -S h I'/i it ■ ■:>' ' ■ ! t'l I';,!. 

Th” V i.n .'t 1 ! '.I U"ii ■ i.M.i! ! !-■ it nn •, 

u •'« k ' *1 '!• 'Ui u Ii< u 'I / ; ‘ Ds'u' 

;:‘a' ..n.'tf:; ■ (.f i, ■, ,ji 1 ■!<. j' / f.‘ ‘i, .if I 

ln\h ■.itiil.'J . 'll. : ; .,1 

1. r’t " t’ 

Wf/.intii'J ** , (I) i A i)‘'n ),.t I li i >, 

.sik* f'/.in J ui ifi" 1' it i' it:)? ’a'lf* 

P^jIS.'iU, ,lii i ,1 1 •!>(' it - ! 1 Uvl 

tlu'iefoM* 'I n 4.1!) ^ .<‘4 .f' .** t.n ' t” l.i !>' t n s!)«' 
was at tiut t’.'* faiif'-: l.t.K ;i' tn<." v. nl .iiA ttiar' 
Sir TriSlan t.ru.ait in'i tu lii'j, ;r .1 ‘’.’u t .I’l t" l.iu’ 
a t'jeat Lint, in) nulti S' 1 rM.:s." ru' ''t!un:.'!v tf’f 
mottKT <tf i.'i.t ! I". th.iT/.f tiMt v, a** 

ttie slayer <>i U-r hn.-lhi Sir Mr>'i,i,a't. 'f '.'*!) ( isst 

leavi*, aii.l n l'i;t IS-- i.i.r i-l !•.* n* a .• ! t!i>- !. tior <■{ 
the kiri,t s.ni-ii hiin Imiu (’'*■ vt,Mt’n ej tiie and 

enabled him to escape sintiii'iv't'si. 

For loiijj ye.iTS we hear tm tiior» nf 'a 1’. !'>• in'Ut in 
Tristan’'' life, wfiuh is wSmliy t'evoti d to u.e a j, t'niKetf 
a place at the Rmind T'.ibte an.! p:dt.;".:! t-' •.I'unie t'js 
wuked uncle, H.d lu' hid ic'ser (o', gotten 

Iseut, and praised i:er iv, i r, ;?!;».( cj.-iliv tii.c Kii * Mark 
eona'i'.eJ a de lie to haw In r t,.r I- s uite. d jstan, 
despatched t*i Ii* iiitid to tetiit Iv.a.t t 'beh •. i,'k!i s Intde, 
was kindly n .’eived <.!1 tc. oil'd of he !.>f '.m! !e tn'SMon, 
and el the ,';teat renown lie ti.id no'i, lie oiaae a f iririii! 
demand far tlie pnntess; "i ih-sre t'c.! vf‘ u!h pive me 
la Belle !wut, your da!i;'!iter, not for niy'i'it, b.;t f t mine 
uncle Kinj' Mark, that shall have her to vut- , he so ti.tve 
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I promised him.” “Alas,” said the king, “I had liever 
tnan a!! the Lind that I liave ye would wed her yourself.” 
“Sir, an I dui, then were I shamed for ever in this world, 
and false fit my promise.” 

All uas made ready for tlie voyage, and la Belle Iseut 
was eominitted to the care of Tiistan: “a fairer couple or 
one more meet for marriage had no man seen.” She was 
accomi'amed into the strange land by her gentlewoman, 
dame Brangian, to whom the Queen of Ireland had given 
a I owcitul Im e philtie to he administered to the husband 
and wife on tire wedding day: whoso drank of that philtre 
with another, should love that other with a love that 
knows no ending. By a fatal error, it was to Tristan and 
Kent that the philtre was given during the voyage; 
and fiom that time an invincible passion drew them 
toward each other. Love ,)0 overmastered Tristan that 
he was false to his kni'^nlly vow'S, false to the trust im- 
posed, and yet happy in his guilty love for the betrothed 
of King Mark, itid Iseut returned his love, and moaned 
at the thought 0. Mark. 

When t'ley reached the court of Cornw'all some strata- 
gem must be devised to prevent the King from discovering 
that his biiJe had been unfaithful; but it is always easy 
foi tile romancer to extricate himself from entanglements 
that sftmi to tlie ordinary mind hopelessly involved, and 
the solution generally suggests fresh complications. In 
this case it was arranged that the lady-in-waiting, Bran- 
gian, should personate the bride at night, trusting that 
King Marie, f.iJdled with wine and sleep, would not dis- 
covei the fraud. The scheme was entirely successful; 
King Maik susrectej no wrung. But la Belle Iseut, that 
gentle lady whom .ill loved, determined to leave no witness 
to the shame of herself and Tristan, hired two murderers 
to ski}' the faithful Brangian! More pitiful than Iseut, 
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f'lr his 111*'. 

M.in\ advcntiH'S V> tV!l him, irt h' ht, f'l was still 
wtlii la BOlf 1 VVaiitJ**! i.T), ( tit ,'(■ i i p'>;* tntsl 
arrow, hi* loihl rv* lornor u>t.,ni t" is«* it in !■.• lurt'h .ttiJ 
bethouulif lam Ilf las, c.isiii, I rat .!•* !a H!in. '<• M.i'ri, a 
lajy skilk'J in .vir^vry, wh-t i.vt i m Btitt.inv. 'lo K**ut 
(if tiu' White Hn.i, 'Ae'if I list.iii, an.i ,i '.ca .in.i 
most auif'Us ryisiOe la the Ose '>!<() F. ; the 

new Im at catel Tms{.ui, h' t f. il ai lo'.e wit.i I'm, .mJ 
laved him p.i --i<',nul\ . HeumlJ iier t*‘tutu her h-'. r. far 
he had nat far.; -tteti l.i Belie NtMt, b it airt af ip.ititiidc he 
married b.er; and ls*’at af the White H.rn.i, n;4 knawnng 
th.it she hid nat .ill her luishand’s I'we, happy in 
uh.jt she h id. 

Tiistan made a cmfidaat of Ins w ;fe’s Peredor, 

telliiie lian 'luh ni.ii'vels .if the heiatvot U Ht lie Iseut 
that Pi it dor hilf in lavi* by hi.ii-.a*/, .md v^uite in 
lave when he and 'Irjst.in ji’iiiu-y(tl mta (e.neA.tii and 
saw tile lu!} . Sin* sei med h^r .t rr.ein* I't ]',y the 

new loM , .li.i pl.r ei the .•n,|>,a*tte till 'loMan, dieetn ta 
madness, w.indi rt 1 t !t mta the taiest; ami the heart of 
Iseut was si.i lad '•<.]: at laneme, .rnd ri.iut. Hen he 
dwelt, till one d.iy ii<'v,,K laptuied h\ Km;. .Alnk, wha 
failed ta nve^iu/e his imphi-w in the nakid madman, and 
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Cf)nfnw.J him within the hijjh walled gaiden. But la Belle 
fseiit came forth tu see the man, and Tristan, knowing 
her even in h:s madness, turned away his head and wept. 
Then a little do" that Iseut had always w.th her, smelt 
Tristan, and knew h;m, and leapt upon him; for this dog 
[)aJ Kent kept by her e\eiy da} since Tiistan gave her to 
IseiU ni liie first days of their !o\e. And theieupon Iseut 
fell d')-.i n in a swoon, and so lay a great while; and when 
she mgb.t speak, she said: “My lord Sir Tiistan, blessed 
he riod } e ha\'e }’0!ir life! And now I am sure you shall be 
Ji\ao’.efeJ ny thi; little dog, for she vmII never leave you; 
and also ! am sure that as soon as my lord King Maik shall 
know you he will banish you out of the country of Corn- 
wall or else he w ill destroy you. For God’s sake, mine own 
kud, grant King Maik his will, and then diaw you unto the 
court of King Arthur, for there are ye beloved.” 

King Mark banished Tristan forever, and to the court of 
King Arthur went Tristan, winning there ever fresh fame, 
until finally King Mark ianisi-lf, moved by jealousy and 
envy, came to destioy Trii^tan. But the good Arthur 
reconciled uncle and nephew, and Tiistan went to free 
Cornwall from a horde of invading Sa.\ons. The intrigue 
with Isi'Ut ’vas renewed, and Mark confined Tristan in a 
duns'i-on, whence !.e was released only by an insurrection 
of Mark’s oppres* eJ .subjects. Iseut tiopcd with him, and 
the two w.mdi'ied in the foiest like true lovers, this fair 
bJ} an-i lier f’olJ lu’ight, and weie finally received at 
.!o}t•^^e ( i irde by tl'se gallant Lancelot, where they dwelt 
till a fit's!) r i-nc:li,tt»>'n with King Mark broug'nt about 
tile rtwf'iati.in 'i iseut to her husband. 

We mu'-.t :’i‘t foig. t the othei Iseut, the white-handed 
lady wlsifUi Ttisl.ui married and left beiiind in Brittany. 
The fact of her e.'^i.stena- came again to his lecollection 
now, and he returned to fier. She was ir dire distress 
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and loniiing for hr: husband; hut fruTi her aru!*- 

he ficd ngam t« pat dawn ji rel'clliffl in in', unn!i'a. *!(•,. 
Once more sorely wnunJeJ, onie iratrc he wa;- by 
the'jvhite hands of Ins wite, 'a in 'in ia* nevertiifleS' wn»n 
aftersvard ahariJotitsl to rt'n*‘iv tia* mingue wifli the taaI 
iseut in Cornwall. But he was ag'nr. diu oveird .md put 
to flight hy tlie jealous husb.jnJ. The sj'iri! of lestlf's- 
ne.st» would rn't lot film bo quiet witl'. his u.fe, the hiuglit 
must be up and doing; and winii' iu; cngagi d m a re.'kloss 
adventure he was grievously wounded, .s-i g. o;jsly that 
death Seemed nigh and not to be p it o!f by the nuKstfa- 
tions of Isouf of the Winte Hand, Tristan srat a mes- 
senger in lurste for la Belle Bent; "C<<nie wifii all “pee.!, 
if you love me! And that 1 nu> know yr/i are on the slop 
let the sails bt; white; tf you caimot tome, let tiie sails be 
black.’' Lseut hastened tow.ird her lover, with fe\ eri'dMm- 
patience, blaming winds and waves and sluvv on ng.o*.. 
Meanwhile, the neglected wile, Iseut of the Winte H.tiul, 
discovered the trutii and grew' wildly jealous. Tostaw lij- 
on his bed in agony, waiting for news (T tiie sfiip bearing 
la Belle Iseut. The jealous wife, t(H>, kept watih, and 
when the white sails of the vtcssel told hr^r that her rival 
wa.s coming, was almost at hand, jealousy got the mastery; 
“ I see the ship,” .she cried to T nstun. •' What color arc 
her sails.?” asked he. “ Blm'k, all Mack,” .she t ried. The 
sivk knight fell back upon his bed, moaning out reproaches 
upon the Iseut who had forsaken him in his need: 

** hmk Yfssit! tf«ns itr a djf, 

A Ij quarts rent recent 

[Iseut, my love! three liiius he cried, at the fo.irtfi he 
rendered u[t his soul] 

“ Lseut is come out of the ship; m the street she hears 
the lamentations. . , . An old woman told her; 'Lovely 
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laJy, so ht‘!p me (JoJ, wt* have here a sorrow greater than 
men ever h.i.i Trhtan li pmi, It francs, esi mart 

[Tr.qan till' br.r-.e .uiil noble is dead].’ . . . AlldLshev- 
eilfd vus-i! Kii.t thniisgli the streets and into the palace 
uiien- the !'o i) lay. Then site turned her to the east and 
prajod for han iitifuh.v: ‘Tristan, my love, when ! see 
you he di.iJ, i should live no longer. You aie dead be- 
e.tif'e ot my low, and I die, ami, of gsief because I could 
r.o* i on)*' in tune.’ Then she lay herself beside him, em- 
In.ued him, . . . and in that same moment yielded up 
her spuit." 

I he ii aut r w il! note almost at once the similarity of this 
tale to oia hun'n.> in Gieek legend, that of Theseus and 
the Muiouui; and tiieie are seveial details, necessarily 
omitted n the summary we have given, winch tend to 
make the ^miilt! ty still more maiked. But the matter 
111 whiili we .tie mole inteiesteJ is the chaiacter of the 
heroine, (hn* rai,.ut remaik that there aie certain fea- 
tures m la Bull' Iseiit not very unlike those of Andiomeda, 
■SO readily M'nsi.led by Dionysius. The lady Iseut is a 
typical ht roiiie of the romances, and as such we may 
comment upon those of her characteristics which seem 
most i!.jtewo;thy, 

'I'tn- l-ive motive of the romance is, to begin with, as 
sim’ia .1’, t! e motive of piue adventure; it is, indeed, the 
I >\i- sio } 'vhah “trves as the thiead to bind the whole 
t ».;( ! i. : . ! Ir-. ^hows a maiked change in the impoitance 
it o'.', 1 1; ,11 tii M es of those who wrote lo piease the 
v,i !l.h B.h •; ' il.oas i r tile heioine to the hero are 
no s; .. Nr i’\.\ is Diut very forw aid, more than 

ft adv t ) V .!. •' h' I 1 e and to give full i espouse to that 
ot Tristan, h .t •• ■■ ••• Ui this wnii the full consciousness 
that she is Jo, i, it. The poet, realwing that the 
inoial ut his s|oi> nm,ht I'e brought in question, invented 
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tilt' love potion: bcinjt under the spell of encha-ii’D.-i.t tiie 
lovers are not respuiisihle. 

Whether we shai! auiuit tlie lovers at tlv Imi of 'or.i.in!;', 
justice or not, we cannot that tluir e.itTv sjor) i> 

based upon i^uilty passlrjij.vvhnh seems f’< !u'.< a puulur 
fascination for the lumant-ei: it istht same, to cte bntfti!,* 
example out of the many that C'luKJ K- a-Ma. m 
story of Lancelot and Ciumever, v,,th the epMije .f Liune. 
To be sure, in both cases we hat e niemionej, tlie hly'iect 
honor is denied the hero: it is not for the Tn^tan, 
false to his knij'hti)' oath, nor yet for tb*' tbivalross hot 
guilty Lancelot to win the Holy Grail; and we are not 
left in doubt, we are told t!ut on!)' the p‘7e iii life 
could win that honor. And then for Luit, tlioaph she 
is fair and much beloved, there i> a patlHs ui5, an 
end that brings no downing happlnes^, nsi nward; but 
punishment. 

One trait in the character of Iseut is disi.iiiuTi.ng to 
those w’ho cheiisii romantic ideals; her cruelty. We i oolJ 
forgive her the love for Tristan, and we learn to tetl for 
her, as we lead the romance, some part of the passion 
that instilled itself into Tristan’s veins with the love 
diaught; but what .shall we say when slie deliber.itely 
plans the murder of a defenceless vcoman, and one who 
had perfoimed service unexampli-d in its fidelity and 
sacrifice.? 

If Iseut represented tire poetic idea! in the .ige of chiv- 
alry, was the real woman of tiut age like iseut? We can 
answ'er, unhesitatingly, no. The eouditions of life in the 
romances were very highly ideali/eJ, and certain form.s in 
the romance became purely conventional. The heroine 
must always be more beautiful than tongue can tell, and 
she must, in the end, win her lover, or be merciful to him, 
according as she began in disdain or in love sickiim. 
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Numerou.s adventures, wildly fantastic in character, pre- 
cede I thu tnn-,iimm.il'(>n; but leaders even in that day got 
to ‘sih h a {'fant ti: it tlieu jaded palates could no longer be 
tickled even by the (.holcest c'rtiavagances. Men knew’ 
that in real Ide tliey dud not love in that way; and women 
knew it, f »>, tho'igli they were perhaps slower to confess 
it. At any rate, the reaction from the extieme type of 
romantic iJi-jli/ation of woman began even while the 
r.im.aiHe of chivalry was Irving to persuade its readers 
tlut .il! ■A'jmen were like Iseut, Guinever, Elaine, and that 
these were angels. 

The MMCtion against the ideal of ciiivalry in literature 
took two main directions, the rme, more purely comic or 
realistu', repi event mg the w’oman of the middle classes, the 
other, more intellectual and satiric, representing woman in 
general but especially the l.idy. The first is repicsenteJ, 
vve ni.iy sjy, t'y the great Roman du Renard and those 
stiort popular tales which strolling minstiels were wont to 
recite, the fahliaux. The second we find chiefly in the 
Roman dc !a Rthe and its numerous progeny. 

Ketiiird is, of course, t!ie cential personage in the 
gigantic beast epic, but we hear not a little of his wife 
Hermeiine or Erme, of madam wolf. Dame Hersent, and 
of H ir'Higc, the ieopardesv. Tliey play before us a little 
garno, wlrcli know is the game of life as women lived 
it III t'-o .1 'vs v*hfii Renard was still a famous peisonage. 
To ,;>/<■ Im! i,iv‘ efiS‘(Je, fmm Renard le Nouveau, by 
J.u "f Golt'e, i.n'i of the thirteenth century, Renard 
N’imiih's 1(1 ' m.'G ml of Noble (the lion), auJ learns of 
ii.s a-ioor v.u’i i;ine Harnuge; forthwith the subtle 
kenoid t'.‘ I' , t'» r.tiigue, until at last Haiouge becomes 
h)S 3 i!Lstie.>'. Bi‘S’e;4eJ in .Maupertuis by Noble, Renard 
sends a llattcfi: g love letter to each of his old flames, the 
lioness, the wolf, and the leopardess. The three ladies 
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are delighted with the proposals of the charming fAsifre 
Renard. They draw l(»ts to see which shall 
ever the affections of the irresistible Lothario; i'se lot falK 
to Dame Hersent, and tin- three ladies suite a joint 
letter to inform Renard of Uieir cho.cf, ariioice not very 
pleasing to Renard, who is, moieover, provoked because 
they have exchanged confidencts. 5i,s resvnge is at once 
planned. Going to court dies-ed as a churl.it.iti, !u* givt-s 
to Noble a precious talisman by me.ms of v^'hicfi, hr says, 
any deceived husband can leain of ins wife’s mtiJd.ties; 
and Noble, Isengrin (the wolf), and the k-ofurJ are eager 
to test the virtues of tlie talisman. The erisu'ug dreadtul 
revelations may be imagined. The gmlty wiVe-, well 
beaten by their wrathful hu'-bands, flee from trie iOiirt 
and are kindly received liy crafty Renard, wLu forth* 
with establishes a haiem. it is a pk*a.santly humorous 
story, and the conditions of real life are distmaly rt- 
fleeted, while the .satiric intent is not enough to distort 
the reflection. 

In the Fabliaux, however, woman is even more dearly 
portrayed as she really was, or at least a.s she stremed tr> 
the men. A large part of Old French literature, as one 
critic has remarked, is devoted to exposing and distussing 
the misfortunes of marriage; and in these relations the 
deceived husband is, we might say, clown paramount. 
The authors of the Fabliaux — which were wntt'-n to 
amuse the bourgeois as well as the knight-— '• iinenled or 
discovered anew talismans that revealed tlu-ir misfortunes 
(as husbands); the enchanted mantle which gtows either 
longer or shoitcr suddenly when put on by an unfaith- 
ful wife, the cup from which none hut happy lubl'aiKls 
can drink. . . . Our telleis of tales inwaileJ a 

wliole cycle of feminine tricks and ruse.s. . . . The 

women of the Fabliaux shrink from no stratagem; tisey 
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can I'tfRuadf th«*ir husbamK, one liwt he is covered by 
an ir.viMi'ie Js».tk, .iiiutaer that he ih a monk, or a third 
that he :s died.” Omteudin^i wsth tiiem or seeking to 
imtw it iiiO'n IS ( ! Jin avail, .sajs the author ot these tales, 
tor mnu/ w d: nwan/tve’,— -many a foxy tuck does 

'Aoniarj km/'. ,~jnJ fuis i \t qui femme espk et gutiit%~\\t 
« a tool uho s upon a woman. 

The slor;. wt one ft these tiiumphs of beauty over wis- 
J.ini Will lI.mxUi* tnc best type of the Faliiaiix; it is 
-,alle 1 til.* Ui d '/h idt'fe. When Ale.vander had arnquered 
In.i a, f.e ii -0.1 in shametai .sloth, a .slave to love for a 
Hiiidoa priiuess. ArL-totle, master of all wisdom, 
U'piiived hi- q.i'.Kdani pupil tor this neglect of grave mat- 
Seis, an.l lilt H. hJ. II) pen. eiving Alexander’s unhappy 
tr.irne ot mind, di-uw* :< d what had produced it. She will 
be levengid .in tli-* i lab! ed old scholar; eie nooii uf the 
ne.'-t day -i.t will nuii.e hm tniget grammar and logic, if 
Alexander h om) .il'ow hi'i l.te scup'e, -and he shall see 
An^otlt 's .le' a 't 1 <• mill vvatth from a window opening 
on the g.irJi,-n. In tlie t.iiK mom, while the dew was on 
the g/.i->s md fia buds wei*' just beginning to sing, she 
tripped out (iibi tiK ^U'kn, herioi.sjge loosely fastened, 
li'/r gnldui b. ar u.n . g wildlv down her nosk; and as she 
puktd t'l r vv.Cv liitliei .uid thithei amou'g the flowers, her 
petli. oit J (' .!jb. lilJt'.i, she sai g sweet little songs of love. 
M.isfe** A*'. ’'/.le.ut ius looks, iuM’d ti'.e '.ingei, and “such 
a sweet i!it moi' >•! e CTfid i;i his he.iit tn.it he shut his 
hoik.” “ til-,” i.e .Old, “what IS the maUei with my 
hi art’ 111 .I'l. I, 111 ; a lu bald, p.ile and thin, and a 

phile.i'pir, *1 ■“ so a t! ij, .luv vet ktii/vn or hcaid of.” 

Ihe din/« 1 ,.i\ < 1 b -vve' . and wovt a g.uund for her- 

sfll, s,n„u.. Ill - I s'vt it1\ , se fnl.cingly, that the 

soiK philoM,; 1 1 f , IV “ wav .opened his w mJow, aiii talked 
to lier, nay, vanic oat 1 1 nt-r and cuuited her like a very 
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lover, offering to rihk for her sake boJy and soul. Sf# 
asked not so much by way of proof of Lis devohon. " It 
is merely a little whim of mine," “hIk* vniJ, "if >'011 will 
gratify me in that, I might love you.” Tfie in, that 
he should let her ride about the garden on !u> V uk, "And 
you must have a saddle on: 1 shall go nioie gri. 

Love won the day, and theie was the foremost si ii.flar m 
the world pran<.ing about on all fours l.Ke .1 lok, iMth n 
saucy girl on his Isuk, when A!e.\anJer apjeoi d at the 
window. The pedagogue was nut i; with tin* 

saddle and bridle upon him, he looiad up it the king; 
"Sire, tell me if I w.ts not right to kat lose f e sou, io all 
the ardor of youth, since love hr lurfio' .o.l me ♦has, i 
who am old and withered! 1 have lonibiia .1 pftvt-pt and 
e.\ample: it is for you to proiif thorn.” 

Sometimes the poet of tl'i- fji'/hiii p.ncos to describe 
his heroint' aul lier tostume; 'eiw jt is a ii*, < !y tountry 
maiden, bartfouied, w.tii her clo'hts 
arnifu! of wate;-i.ress she his gitlnocd, tiow c :s a 
Coquette tiuisliing her tukdle Iclore the tuiiror, whuh 
she makes a little page hold while she I’lods np berto-sses 
and tlirts with him; and now it is a j .irlv of Idas seated 
in some castle bower, embroideting her ilau devices on 
the banneis .>f their kawhts. Tin n tliere is a ’oily story 
of three iiwirntTCs of F.uis, the w ife ot Adam d'” ( «<»nesst‘, 
her niece Mane Clipe, and hanie Tdaw''. ndhiier, who 
tell their hiisKiiids tiut tlu v .irc' going mi a j lignrn.ige, 
oh! a piuus pdgrimag<‘, on the feast ef the 1 hn e kings of 
Cologne. They evvkie tlieir watihfid h.it too >1 Ink, as 
spouses, atui here they aie se.ded it .'it iiifi t.il'le, wheoe 
one gets “as good wine .i' » >. '-r ,;te.v, it is hi illti if wit; 
’tis a wine clear, spaiklm,’, stron,,, tine, fn di, s.,ft {,, the 
tongue, and sweet and pleasant to swallow." Tin'gossi 
cheer begins with much eatmg of f.it goose, fritters, unions, 
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che*eiP, almonds, pears, and nuts, while the trio joins in 
*in£ing; 

Commfws menons bon revel! 

Tels viialm I'escot paiera 

Qui ja dll vin n^ensaiera/' 

[Gossips, let's revel and frolic to our heart's content! 
The poor JeVil who has never put away wine will pay the 
score.] And then, the meal over, they come “ out of the 
tavern intu the street," not a little exhilarated, one nwiy 
fanvy, h}’ this famous wine, and away they go singing to' 
the fair. 

Not a!i (he pictures of women are as innocently amusing 
or mirthful as this one; on the contrary, the general atti- 
tude of the authors of the Fabliaux is distinctly unflatter- 
ing, net to say hostile. Sometimes it is merely one of 
the infinile variations on the idea of the scarcity of vir- 
tuoi 5 ‘- wives; it is CImheface, the cow who feeds on 
vittuous wives, and who is all but starved to death, while 
Bigorne, witii less rigorous ideas as to the morals of her 
tiKsd, is choked, fat to buist. But in general the notion 
prevails, as one wnt(*r himself puts it, that “woman is of 
too fetlie inteilett; she laughs at nothing, she cries at 
nothing; she will turn from love to hate in a moment. 

I he stioTig .'land .i!oiu‘ can control iier; and yet, beating 
IS t.,r her faults are inherent; nature made her 

1 i;>l‘ : ■, (/' Midi , jerver-.t; she is an inferior creature, 
by I. it •' i.sV i aa ! v u'lus,” 

H ' / • ' g- •> n( tojm tliis is the .sentiment of the 

Ron -n iti .s’l , c r; we take this huge work in its 
I'liiij *' i.‘ .1 1 I't ! 'll .enlul form. The Roman de la 
Rav, ru). J! t » t A nt;i-knovvn facts, was composed 
hetwi I M ! • 't; .1 . ! i.'p; !-v poets, one writing later 
Ihaii tf'f ( (Ia i ’ o s imewhat different inspiration. 

The sh rv IS aik, Taa!, and its main thread has to do 
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fu\y i.f the nobles; Mnce there was a clique against him, 
lie -Alls ifS(/lved to use every means to secure his power, 
fo? t!-e loss (,f lus power, as he well knew, would almost 
tehuHiIy involve tiie loss ot lus life. 

The tjiieen, Maru, iwd piobably manifested dislike of 
thi'i fn'^iiii* an I {vrhaps sympathy with the attempts 
to o'.ttiLro’v hij pouci. An accident— we do not hesi- 
tate to .ihiern tlut it was an aa'ident — ^gave P.eire, now 
her t to; , a di.Hue tn rum her. In 1276, Pnnce Louis, 
Fi.u , ; t. 's ct icsL son b\ Isabelle, died suddtiiiy, 01 at least 
uni. in;, steiious circumstances. The days of poisoning 
wcie a it by any means past, and poisoning was at once 
su, „iNUd to account tor the mysterious death. Pierre 
de Li Bios^e irdudnously circulated the lumor that the 
qiitt'ri had toinmilted the crime and was prepared to do 
the like b> the tinee reiiiammg childicn of Isabelle, m 
ordei th it the ciovvn might descend to Iier children. There 
was, of couist% muvh evil talk in the court, as w ell as plots 
and lounti'rplots between the friends of the queen and the 
friends of llie favuiite. Philippe was half distracted be- 
tween h,s love fijr Marie and Ins suspicions of her, and 
the iittvr Pierre di* la Brosse took pains to keep alive. 
Piii.i?l_v t.img^ uimt to such a pass that resort was had to 
the s’lpf'in.iUira! to satisfy the doubts of the king, — no 
unusual metlioJ of settling difficulties in the days when 
the belli f 111 things occult was still rife. 

At the instame tif one ot the paities, — it is riot abso- 
lute!} leit.iia whuh, — Philippe decided to refer tlie matter 
of tile Ui nn ('! thw son to the decision oi a learned and 
deviiui n iri, >: ILganie, of Nivtlle in Brabant, ie[mteJ to 
have the !i o! sight and mjstenous knowkdge of 

things past, piesent, and to be. It is not impossible that 
the 01 u!e was tampered with by the enemies ot P'erie 
Je la Brosse; but, however that may be, she rctiiined an 
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qur^tinns a most tiny nature “What could pos- 
vjh'y fuu prfiM'ki 1 y 'll t » I- iliv-t a death so true! upon 
.in i:i: i..’..;i(Pn! <1 n) vi Ik tf iiJlj years toulJ 

p.,i j i j •;> u i.'-' t I ' tU ' !s Mini vias gultk^s, it 
IS ’ ji ; • ■* t'.f’h’lii I’jsthH lit her Mt, v.lun one 
n 1 1 > I <•, t ‘ I k i .'1 h'lt i . t< 11 , hiJ e .trythmq 
■* ^ )i! , h ij'.M’ Ih; iii^ u> 111 di ith uf IsiiHlk’s 

,1,1 I. , ,* f, ' - isiiipr r t'i It ^hi e\ in h ubou J tv ii 

,j, I i ' ih >,il. ir i ! ht r {her quit t iirJ ol> 

s u i 'hi ii.‘ i 1' I tv 1 ir.'inuitiiMs. Slit ’vas 
I I ' u J 1. 1 1 ti ‘ a tl 1 ni Hit J.u , an i hid 

ri V : i 1 1 1 1 i < ‘ t 1) n v tu h k :t lu r nor \v ithout 

'f/a:, i[jutiii Ml! IN I i ! »tt rs, tar \\t tnJ htr the 
{ t; q ij i! f mi. nth t Bi dnnt, AJtiut it Rat, 
t i'i‘ ! ‘kill*, t ni n t .s " liu rt il tuts in the vise, 
hiv ir. A' . n r!i k; u , n! Wane hardly -qipt irs 

a till 111 hi t i\ t' ). (1 ■'!' 1 I 1 an in ipparent wt ilth 
aaJii! n )) ' III : n_i, ulun lur dtith (xturreJ 

Vii t ' B m; t di ’ miny other qiitt ns hsJ 
tarr.i ind i i B i d i nq tlu ui^ns of Philippt le 

Bii 5tii h *- I’l ! , s it H it n, aiid Philippe k I onj' 
B it ti f nu ♦ th !' it sulluitnt fame or luituntty to 

nn : f i \fi tkd s jm; u iii, inskad, we may ct-ntR our 

1 ', r -1 t t p li ft7nJe datiic of the peroJ, a 
Wain t \'< . w {\ la ast N NS i! ot the crown ind wlio 
pli', ‘M '•! ■ r‘ ,1 hi druis of her own dam un, this 

(' j Ir ( t \1 i I . ' \ t il 

;V 1 V' ' } a f ,K ii til! hi,£h nabihty , illus- 

t! .1 ) * (T rt'tl! indiip to persons of 

sa i n r ttniiie at Siint ! auis, 

I U'l ^ 1 _ u i'U e i of i Duke of Bur- 

quil', 1 . I 1 ( t t F r.ukis, and, "retter 
niathtrtak t »; . trs of Fi uue, the wives of 

Pliilippt \ ail (Jur'es I\ She lived an active and a 
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At tiat tinu VViiiiMt -a i iIk i *% i m /• i u ' « ji rt 
Idih in tii! i»nJ, t'lr, i/i !'»•«, >!> ia’ t i , l »th»>, 
(> imt P t! i'.iin fBi.vii'ii', H‘ r ! tir(’!;r 
thin sill »‘jni till n f( ; 1 _\ liu ,ui u M.i.iflai' ralv’ 
rt kiu J v\o!!! inh iiuin i.tr.Ot' 'lail't-u i ihIp 
of lit r f ithi f, liid w IS ,1-1 I ! 111.!, H I hu i!n u , is l.Jtiih 
in his t \{>tn htun s as Jir, pai'u < f his tin'i I "'iii h ibit 
of t iinJt ( Hho an tas) Mdif’t it r tl'i n|u- 

cioiis rnoni y-kn.k rs, anJ ^hm !>; n !> n thi lai.Js of 
th< H‘ f’hilM nts till' laatii us Km/ I’liilijj t h Bt 1 knew 

how to lit Ip him j 1st f u 'ii/h to kti p hiiu i /t itifu! anj 

obeJitnt \ issa! t.f the ir wn As t iiU ts i-’.ji v.as hum 
Maliiut’s first th'li, tiii; htti nuu 1 St ititu , wfiu was 
foil lut J h\ a St 4,011 i tinivhtt B! a > ht ( i' at !J<,v^),an 4 
thtn b\ twn SOU'', Bi’ir*, i; i S ha, tiu lutir tivmjij; 
whilt till 111 infinty Hu ram is v %s f Ho.int 

Othi hid biiHi,.h} lain t ii li i { i'> i’lii, m 

Piulipi t 1 , Ii, ! ni • *t 1 nil t li '!?*•, I 111' ; r, in ’.tifh 

him flit Hit (lit tiiu/iti! u>, ^ w is !j,fi 1 Vitsin 

manv th; t ! ii •>( a ii i f hi 1 » i: ' tl i h ,/ lliiij .inJy 

un It r tilt powtr I f t t cr lAi 1 1 1 it \v t st i il tit 1 th it, 

m the tvtnt of thi. hitth it a am to Oth i, B r;unJy 
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'.hfilii'j fcvtrt fhi' vm and Jeanne sliould marr> the 
V L’l: J '."1 tiif Kii) 4 I his, III tact, wai> what happened, 
Uit C t!*.u !i j i t au s »ns, Ap». n, hi i ’<»?, 'A hen the count 
w.)-*, t'.i h,’ i < t t; t hs t !s hhiiij'fe !e Be! paid his 
4 i hi-, ' , 1 J hun a } u’ i <i' inJ a umtmiiance of this 
itr d ‘ tt' iis k-niJicn, 111 Ttturn which Bmgundy 
vv.i \\ ' h hi.‘ !ar,;’s h 'nds, together with the guar- 

di.r' /I,’* r fill! .■'in ■anil they should teach the age 

o! M',< ' ) 'I 

\V: ! I, t ,a't, '■.> Ma'MUt thought of those arrange- 
in, I ‘ M, ■ alftJing t!ie future of her children, we 
. i: : 1 1 t ’ VI ! ia: LU't mfoimation in regaid to lier 
li'c I'lM V 1 I I'pt di (til of her husband. This event 
<H,v, n i '1:1 t lu} pirt ot 1303, when Ohio, like so 
(a in , >.’!!' I hi .V, duul’s fam’!> , was killed m battle with 
till I ii I! ' , , in 1 1! I inniii be denied that his death was a 
gam r.it! * M :n a nr ■fi'tune for Mahaut and her diildren. 
As a V, I 'V *!r tni;i}< 1 the right to special protection 
from ihi* I '/.-I, M’h whiLh the relations ot hei family 
and lit !'. • I'l i >’• ri i had 1 eon most intimate and fortunate; 


and a i v 1 

.'A • i’l wav free to devote lierselt to the task 

1)1 rivi'! , 

!' • Ids 'v incuireJ through the bad nianage- 

nuiit d 1 

•n li,,'. o\ Otho. As the feudal ruler of 

Art '• a,! ! i 

, tm- shev ould ha\e much to ncv,up> her 

tnii' , 1 ! 

t ,i ! it,ai!' naJ Ken in the best order and 

'•hi 

" t< inaMge thm in peace, but this was 

ni.f 1 • 1 

’ ■ 1 1.! 1 1 c .uttnd foi lier lights during tfui 

/reil. ' 

' 1 s s ill ; r.- named to her. 

H. : : 

. mu rc T as tytunte^^ of Artois, 

let . ‘ 1 1 

t, '' "vK mo ( iiV’mati kfe of Mahaut, 

a IMU ! ' ■ : 

< 1 : 111-. 10.', tif the ni dher. Her sun, 

Rol'ert, \ 

' 'H.ti'f mui-h solkitude on the part of 

Mahaut, < > 

' s 1 , ' t in e\ ery way to give him an educa- 

tina n - 1 ''o' 

•" * i tiv tlie high station m life he would 
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1;huih;n i!m ’.if* i <!n! {utir, whili pjl/nms 

<, .,r. ‘ ■ i if I < to S I ill- 1 inn of (^om| o-^tt li i, 

♦tS j;] - Mt I ' k ■ inJtootlR ‘■hiuu'-.jtoiiitu- 

ci •- 1 ’ i’ A tf \ \ tiks 1 i‘i. r Milii’il 

I. - ■ I , I )<i 5 . 1 n i' , to t ii'. 
t'' .. /. ,v / 1,1 t !h < I K tir k > }fJ Atlins, f } jiui 
( V » < ! 1 " il , < 1 ‘tviiiti Ntiiin , hi iri 

I t ' r j i ^ t. I ini, >.1 ishcJ in .rnor, 

V,' ! i! , lit , K I’Jli f kt , 

,1 ; , !,i 1 n: 1 '■ Sknf-[je ni', huin,! 

}.-!i' ii 1* ii.ru t I' i- O; Jliii ! >, win. rt it 

1 ; •! ’ I lii. u I 1 1 \\ ill Kit’s Son 

[ : t I’iii ’ 'th 4 R ti 1 it, lilt (nii'iitt^s Mihiut's 

hi 't' lit! f' 'I 1 ih biut I'iJ disistroiis pirts in 

t 1 i; !: V * ! I hfiiM , ir^r. luoKhntewith 

Tl 1 1 i 1*. I • 1 1 1> t . ,nt Oiho in 1.3(1!, tht tkk'-t 

liu, Ji*i , Ii ii i , V 1 n 1 ill i to Ph 1 ppt dt Poitiers, 

St I to! ^ n <f ki 1 Piiiiippc k tk! liu‘ next )tir, 

B’niJi', I . K it k ii voi.n i! thin J.,inno, but .ilrtid\ 

rtiid. lit ! 1 I '-r iniis i! i 1 uitv, innntd Churks k Btl, 
(k t K i t \\ i! ! 1 , tl I } 1 1! 41 't ot tiu threi sons tif 

p; , ' i pt I I it H 1* n. thi. (.! kst, hr.mi mr.riel 

Mi; 'K «' H. li.^ k Bovii 404111. Afti.r t'toir 

’u tlriiKijVi. iicirlrii nn u* of 

l> 1 ; I ;i i'll 1 ; i ^ f , its 1 tht ir nn Ikr.tii tu^h 
h I ‘ t i Hi; Mil 1 it* ei l:tqii(.ntl\ , ir.d 

[ < . ! ' ' I I I i-Ii !i Ibttwttnm tlur 

u 1 h fi nit !.i du „!• at (. it istii j'!k. 

1 ' ! i t 1 sc kj ' .inu', runio < it tht 

1(1.! I I .1 t' Ki ounq j rintt sc'., snd 

ui 1, > j 1,1} ' i 11 joit ittt ltd s kh I intii- 

nufi 1 • ( , P ( 4 It It Btl, one t!ie order 

To i list t 1 ! ; s * hninq httii opcnlv and 

> I sh, I n uni idi'ui tt t!tir marru^e vows with two 
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to ask 3 dfsjifcfisation w!>en he married Blanche. Then 
Cturies married Marie ile Luxembourg, and his unhappy 
dwurceJ wife was compelled to retire to a nunnery. 

It was s.i)J tiiat in he.- prison of Chateau Gaillard she 
had siiffert'd vinience from her jailer; it is more charitable 
to suppose that this is so than to assume, as some do, that 
She was so ii-praved in morals as voluntarily to abandon 
hersc’jf todobauclii'ry; and one must always rememberthat 
It was to th'.i aiterest of the court party to represent her in 
colors as d irk as possible. The belief in her guilt, never- 
theless, carmot be avoided; and even her mother gives 
silent proof of iier belief in it, for after the disgrace of her 
daughier, that daughter’s name appears no more in the 
accounts f/f .Mihaat’s hou>ehoId. Blanche retired to the 
convent iVbubaisson, where she took the veil in 1325, 
and died in the nest year. Under "a Large w'hite stone, 
mui.h uru' l and decorated with roses, withoist any in- 
scription, aid bearing a figure representing a nun,” lay 
the body of tiic unhappy Blanche, once Queen of France 
in right. 

Her comp.inion in debauchery, Marguerite de Bourgogne, 
met a fate rar/re suddenly tragic, though surely not more 
pathetx. Her marriage with Louis le Hutin could have been 
dissolved, of cour^e, on the score of adultery: but Louis 
prefer rf.l k'^s public methods. Having become king, on 
the death of ii'-, f,uh<*r, not many months after .Marguerite's 
dhgi.tco, ho do-,rAl to find another wife; so Marguerite was 
put to d'-aii; in tiw Chlteati Gaillard, being smothered, it 
iS said, f't'Jiv r. n too mattresses. 

The Lui.i ii the d.ii)gi!te:s-in-!aw of Philippe le Be!, the 
Countess J. lore de Poilier.s, was more fortunate than her 
sister an 1 Murguente. When the three had been arrested 
slie was sepa;.4teJ from the other two and sent to Dour- 
dan. Her character seems to have been better formed 
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than tliat f»f B!ar«cfK*i and siw IwJ iftJulgffJ frt dnj 
exc»«<C‘.'« pjiivtJ agrtmst dinJ Mar^'aefite, Matoyt 

HAS fiom thi? fir.it slrmi) (.(tiwaK'-ii ».;f Irr mnoi'fiice, ani 
sent fre,.|yi‘rit tnfi.s.ij'.i'M uf furw^bti'm ana symi'atity » 
!k*r d'ifiJijj; \v>t (■■xjtlnfinffit in AHW.ij;!) n!a* 

had been awj'i* of fia* f v,ii pracbV.s » f her si'^ter aiu! her 
swter-ir.'bw , is o.tiiiJ Jur.hy bp heiJ an i!npirdoni:tW« crime 
f«r ficr b> have lefrained fr im falebcariji,;. !n «iio of the 
rhynu J thr^^.h }#«», whit'h a jtrapfuc acaotifh d this 

tratjedy, Jeiinne is rt-prest-nfed ar. {‘rirw'WMn^ her smati 
share in the and pleading for mercy Wore Pliiiippe 
k* Be!: "Siie, far God’s sake imar me! Who is it tW 
aaijs«* me? I say i am a grxx! wranaii, withfimt piilt, 
without sin or shame." She Jetiwndal an iavestijgatkni, 
and the king granted her reqtie,>t. While sire was confined 
a strict inquiry was lieid into her conduct, and the result 
was that, at Cfjristmxstiik;, t?i4, she was afijudgai inno* 
cent, and coint* hick to lier htwhand, " wlieteof tiiere was 
great }<iy tfiroughout France." She was to bi'coine Queen 
of France not iong afterward, and tiien to bs; wt.Jk>wed: 
hut during th« rest of her life there was no blot on htf 
good name, and m interruption in the affectimiate reiatiois 
existing lietv/etni lierswlf and her moSher, As Counter# 
of Poittess, a'S of France, and as dowa|ji,!f Queen 
and Duchws of Burgundy, she visited Mahrut frequently, 
accomprinin! her in journeys, and exctwng^^J gifts witlt her. 

Tile scene of the orgies indulged in by Blanche dc to 
M-irche ami Marguerite de Bcurgoijnewas tong panted <a< 
in Paris and an ob;e(.t of }Ts*cuIiar horror-wnn, 

t!w.se places of evil association whicti, witiiout nur know* 
ing why, always arouse a fetiing of ippuKkin and of drc**^!. 
It was in the dark old Tour de Nesle, on the twiiik of the 
Seine opposite the Lotivre, ttut. said the Parisian horror* 
monp*rs, the wicked queens had held high revel. The 
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legfeftd was not only enduring, but, like meat legends, en- 
dewd with the faculty of gathering new matter as the 
years, went by. Francois Villoii, that great re^xisilory of 
lilt* quaint beliefs cf the people of tire purlieus of the Sor- 
Nanne, tells of tiuf great queen “ who had Jean Buridan cast 
in the Seme in u sack ” from the higli wails of the Tour de 
Neiie. Brunidme, in his Danu'S galank'S, records the same 
popiiUr story of a qaet-n " wiio dwelt in the Hotel de Nesle, 
at Paris, and lay in wait for passers-by; and those who 
pte.isd and siiited Iter best, whatever class of people they 
might be, site had them summoned and made them come 
to her by night; and after she had had her pleasure of 
them .she had tltem cast into the water from tiie top of the 
high tower, and had them drowned.” Other historians 
are even more definite in their statements— w'hich, never- 
theless, are unfounded,— naming the queen who is said to 
have been the Parisian Mwsalina and to have given a tragic 
end to the celebrated legist, Jean Buridan; she was, they 
lay, Jeanne de Navarre, wife of Philippe le Bel. 

Jeanne, who died in 1307, was a violent and savage 
woman, but there is no proof that she was at all im- 
moral. Siie it was who manifested such savage virulence 
apinst the Flemish women during the revolt of 1302; 
’'When you kill the.se Flemish boars,” she said to the 
Ktidiers, "do not spare the .sows; them I svould have 
spntt'J;" iu.d slit* It was who did her best to ruin the 
minis!. -r (j.ist.n.ud, w .1.1 iiad incurred her enmity by saving 
an unforitm it<‘. mdsta whom she was resolved to destroy. 
She pursued ('iiaciiaid with suth relentless fury, indeed, 
that h':* h i,i resofl to the Mack art, seeking at first to wan 
back the qiieei;’-. tavor by his enchantments, then seeking 
to con>pass her death by the hivorite method of construct- 
ing a waxen irnige, n-presenting his enemy, and causing 
it to melt slowly away, in the belief that she would waste 
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M thi sma^c 'AastftJ. But Jt-nmt* «li4 not 4't; <’.? wiifi* 
craft, lh',)i':^A '\.ii it.) -yAtu ;«rid lonj; iv{,^n u't'J 

as .1 MKCtTcr. Wf ^'IV^* ;;''A'!i Ii;t I- J(;'V l.l Jf, t'A-'nl \XT 

to show th,it ni.t- w,is a of ;ll '*!£'.< Is .vrli 

part!)' aivoufit fir thi- safstitct un o'. If'r amv for the 
name-i of .irs4 Hi.inJit! m the »;f tiH,* IViur 

de Nesk*. 

Bti.iuseof till- misfortuoto wfikh fAert'K.k licr d'C4';h* 
ters, Mahaut wiH tKK)jH;;h'.i !o h* vcy r-iCfim* 

sfwct m her o^vn coiiJuG. Shi- !n.l an iiuiu'i^efrt 
•nnJ affectionate mntficr i'« hotn; hot tier mn fffhriui 
situalitin was at this time }«» prttjrioii.s to udroii ti her 
attemptiiijt to defend them with a h’uh fund. After l!ie 
death of her father, in 130a, Mahaut ;mJ her hii-sharid IwJ 
been invested wnh the coimfy of ArtoN, and ;d‘i- hid <r.n» 
tinned to {govern it immoiestcd after Orho's death utttd 
I J07, when we first ircar rumors of a claim afhxtintt the 
validity of her t'-th*. Mah.mjt had inlnrrited the county a** 
being nearest of kin to Robert II., the SiHc law rwt apply- 
ing under the customs of Artois. At the time there ^vas 
living a son of Mahaut’s brother, Philippe; and tfiis young 
Robert de Beaumont, ailing fiimself Rot'crt d'Artois, was 
the persrm who, instigate} by his motiier, now attacked 
Maltaut’s title, appealing for judgment to the king and the 
court of peers. Robeit demanded tite lecognrtiort of Ws 
rights to the countshsp of Artois, nr, failing ttiat, to an in- 
demnity of consiJt‘!4bk‘ amount. This latter tod btsen 
already providid for by & convention totwc'vn his grand- 
fathers .Jt the time of the marriage of Philippe d*Arfoi*i aird 
Blanche de Brc-Ligne, and Robert was perfealy justified in 
demanding its jtayment. When the cause was tried before 
Philippe le Bel, October, he rendered fair judgment, 
confirming Mahaui in the posse-sjon of Artois and granting 
certain lands and a large sum of money to Robert. 
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But meiJia'val {K-lifics were very uncertain; what one 
king sluJ or tJd '*U 1 be rever'seJ by tii> .succeitsor; 
atiJ w tiii* I'tMiir ui i’h!ltp{ie !e Bd (i Ji4) wai the signal 
fora retAvvesi atteTii;i u* dispo:>se'.s Mjiuut anJ her chil* 
dren. At tlsis Dcie tfuire waiv niudi disquiti over al! the 
kingdom, anj Mahaut had the dieadfnl shame of Iter 
daughter fc harass lit'''; it .seemed, thcrefme, .1 peculiarly 
oppfsrtiiiit* ti'iie ti> begin file attack upon iier. Robert 
J a most insolent letter to hi,-, aunt: A Ms haute 
ft (ns mhkJim', Mahant d’Arkys, comksieJa Bourgogm, 
RSnt d’Artyi, ckrialhr.Srd we will translate; “Since 
yon have wi.,n;;f'illy denied me my right', to the counishtp 
of Aftois, at whidi 1 have been and still am greatly trou* 
bled, and whuh i neither can nor will longer sufier, there- 
fore I notify you tliat ! skrll take counsel to recover mine 
own as soon as may be," Not content uith this formal 
claim, wliidi lie pushed before the king, Rfjt>ert resorted 
to most unwoithy weapons in his contest with Alahaut, 
stirring up the vassals and communes of Artois, inciting 
them to ashs of vioU nee against her and her children, and 
circulating rumors most dangerous in an age when people 
were but Pro ready to credit accusations of the sort—lhat 
Mihaul hid employed sorcery against her son-in-law, 
Philipfie le Long, and had poisoned the King, Louis X. 

We luve had iHTai'ion to mention now and again this 
suiijc. t of wit. hcraft; it may be permissible, therefore, to 
give some f. w details brought out in the investigation, in 
1J17, of tlw dwrgts of evil practices iuought against 
Maliaut d’Arlois. The belief in witchcraft was almost a 
cardinal artide of faitii throughoul many centurie.s, even 
among the eiutaU'd classes, and one might .say that 
tlic cynici! auihor of the second part of the Ramndela 
Rose, Jean de iVUMiii;.’, is almost a unique exception in his 
scepticism regarding tlie power of sorcery. Many a 
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laiseraWt* old w^vnwn bad sufft'wd h-irriMt' id tlw 

IwnJ^ of or iat! bwn b'‘Un4>.-4 btir .jp.itn su|. ^*r* 
rfrtiOiis » v, ho tfiUih'd !.er Wm‘.< 

«rf mm arid latih, jidrtrr, dioitlh, sho-fo-., o; :o',y othrr 
untoward nii4o:('(0'“.i and many a nioriU, ^nh-v;, h»!ii* 
self to raiiona! ‘-‘iSy of j-’v phoni'.nfni tH lo 

chPiniM r)’, jshf ron-oni'/, im Jsrmc, or afiy ud •; r «■, had 
incurred snspi. ion >rf d-imfiai):*; trahic witli ti." ,1. bke 
the Gukhard mon’r^nfl afr»iu% and l;k*! (hu'-i i is/n'.C'lf, 
who lived to h.-f-rv Popp, The af/ei ll;<f 

bolM In evsl sj-.’ns »in.l jncviJod foji'i** . f to rid 

the Imd, tlie t.tUU-, t;;a ii'm'-e, t!v* hod, , n*’ dA- demmii 
that f’lP.HS'.ed thrin; while the mi’di.r'val lowin'' tt raedi* 
cmt* jihow «!■> tint that si leme fei.e! iar,;e'‘'/ ■ .por. darnw, 
peculiar time*? and .inJ jre’ariiatiMi^, t^r rhe (.otn- 

i»(>tit(diriji: ..f the diu^s Out Were to etna The 

witdi and her lieilhh brews fnamtAined a {*ojta re,',i;n of 
terror over the ipnoiaot end Itu- sujer'-tifuou',. 

Instigated d>HiS!tk*ss by Robert d’Artois or Ins ctnts* 
jaries, a ceitam Isabelle 4e FiritveA, reputed 3 witch in 
lier own country of HesJm, testified t!wt Maiaut d*Aftois 
liad comti to her and asked her to C''«np<jund a sort iiif 
philtre or pntiun to restore? the love of Count Hhlippe 
de PolticTs for her daughter Jeanne, then imprisoned at 
Duurdan under ttw clwrge of adultery. IsabeSfe required 
Malmut to poKure for her and deliver to her, in seertT, 
}K*me I'lood from J;*, time’s right arm, wiiich she mmgldi 
with tliree herbs, vervain, iiver-wort, .md da^^y, pro* 
nounting over the mixture 1 mystic int.mlaiK»n, Plaong 
it then upon a cleuri new bnek, she burned it by means tjf 
a fire fed with oak wood, and pounded up tfie paste so 
prrtduced into a powder, wlmh was tt) N‘ adnuni dered to 
Philippe in hw fo»)d or drink nr east upon hts ri’ht side. 
For this kabellt* received a substantul price, seventy 
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hri, i pijrhi'^, jn.i n.i' f.- t 'i a Mii’iUr iK !v> hn a pliiltfe ta 
hTMTl'i' JM'fi") I<t f'i< Ji' 1,1 Mat: [it t-jr llh 

tVil*'’ B1 u** !,f , M 1 f la lit it MaltaiiB 

Ivi't ' » t !1; I lit '*•' >. iJt . O.UniJ 1 , a>kt. J fi;r a 
1 1 1 :i ' t;, ,; a'ii »vi)!. h M ' fitlcnJf J that she 
tj.. -j-, ,iii ' ; . a ♦!; 11 / than the titer of her 
fij'i'ji. 1' I ! t:,"i .s •.'! 1.) vork a^jin, with an 

,hj 1, . t , 1 . i f 0 .ir. i a t a ! ari« ,! in the open air, 
wit;.! i' : a: ! i.; into a fuA Ji i ..iiJ min^bJ with 
V. i, i! I u .M 1 'lhi‘ sora‘ri>s was painfully 

1,1, kav' lii :■'« 1/ I'i It. ■ i, I Ke V. e siioulJ have had sonietfuna 
to nv J: 

» 1 5 ' itiituf yf frif 
%iil 11 it, ^11 ft P ,US ut iifi/, 

Ai!«* ' i >!k itiJ • : nuN stingy 

li/iHtI hr , i/isd uiog, 
f tr.i h ‘fin >t I atrfullr 'ii5h% 

I ja* 4 }! ‘r r ‘li ' fi ini liuMile” 

But pahaps tht' r-.port of laisv mpathetic historians and 
lavv^r- hit hi n iinpist to hu, and has toned down the 
hi'itor! of hi r “ J'lin <1 piwuful tiouWe,” whith she 
alk tiu (kea^t, Mihuit o.uc to Louis X., Iheiehy 
p.s.i.'iiit hi'' Jt it!i ind the as-tcssion of her yjn-m*law, 

'ill. k ! : i ( 0 .! j.t ] I v.!i, US and searching invi stra- 
ti >'•, 1 1 a'' 1) Mth ul .h.jiit i hor'M-lf more than rt aJj to 
h, h 0 . ‘ ! h;,t ih; ui.i'l wtie piopedy cnn-'iiliitid 

.»n it'll!' 1 t'l, 'n.i’ti rot tilt s'a,tts^ioa ill Artois 
h )'i i ' ' ; I *. \V tn.-'MS oa both siJts were 

t-. i'i< • !, 1 " oi Ilf the late Knu Louis X. 

and !’ 1 1 ' '‘s, ( n, and on October 9 , ni/, 

a s tit ne; u' til ’ , ;‘a', usailovi f ir Mihiut. There 
nulls i! , • *' ,;t *' j iM-usUiuns apianist her iiaJ been 

entirtU .i- >)',■. n-ertiv trumped up m the hope of 
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Vriss ils hv 511 iuiuphifiin:,! M Aunt ut 4 ^ 11 m tw- 
criiintht, hut vk a J fr^itii pi ut^ui 411 i 
inalf^ leiiiiirisfrauic ta .uUvo tt:e stuv.mH 

iiihl the profijiv ihiur nanUev,, hi ,\\l th,s UiA^vft 
d^ArtMis was 110 diaibt thv !f^l!«n dui. Oe'i* <1 
MaSru.i^ a, tuilli ut H* sXu, ufia Iml i> 

tiiru 4 ilu uM\),t\ r.f ir ^ iv Ch? |.' I :*\ lut* 

w ji!i !a.s h ifitair, ir t r hw ! aua* h>^i t \s :il. u ,,i:J far 

ti*e fiahlN if uthw^, \%5N t ui m.!‘- ut wauns 

wli I h at ti h m t*? 1 If r * s au uf b e?s|y 

iF‘*ki tilt li!*Pa 'oJ htMU/” t r p *^-1 \ h 1 1 u 

till \ hantJ !an in tiu 4 Hi ej \n h:, ^ mJI fu^ 

h iiii! ^jrn^ 1 'I ii 1 las the Su d. 

fiiihuit df ifMlJn I hi r mui \wHi ) I ,u^, in 

iirrrst two i/f lii** itht ! \ ui !!'< a t ut e 1 1 vv ir; 
they v^eie laktii tu pfiuoiu hut iiin^iSily rt!^4M J hy the 
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intervHitifin of the king, and on the very steps of the 
prison pr<Klai:neJ their intention of going over to Mahaut’s 
ent*ra\', Robert. Some of the nobles came upon the young 
count' and lii!> ^ country house, insulted 

them gruvsiy, and even threw nmJ in the face of thede- 
fcr.cdf-s Je'aniie and her brother, who had with them but 
tlirte kii’tnti. Jeaiine fled to He>din, where Mahaut was 
at the time, and on the road her carriage was surrounded 
by <1 mj:- of knights, who terrified her by their insults 
and t'ii'ir tlireats. At last both she and Mahaut were 
forced to abandon Artois till quieter days should come, 
leaving tiie officers and armies of the king to restore order, 
a task not completed until July, 1319. 

The rebels committed so many outrages, and the public 
peace was so frequently disturbed by their quarrels, that 
the better element was ready to welcome Mahaut as a 
deliverer when she came back, fortified by the recent 
decree of the king in her favor. At Arras a sort of 
triumphal procession was arranged to welcome her, and 
"she entered seated upon a chariot, preceded by thirteen 
banners, accompanied by the Constable of France, by 
Thierry d’Hirecon,— who, like his mistress, had been 
driven to flight,— and, more wonderful still, by many bold 
knights who had long sworn to destroy her.” The next 
day the countess gave a splendid banquet, at which were 
present '* the Constable, ail the knights, the burgesses 
and aotuMes (of Arras), and besides many ladies.” The 
towns 111 p..rt:cular were glad to have their countess once 
mo:e la p''wer; indeed, all the towns e.xcept Arras had 
remained 1 jithfu! to her, resisting the enticing proposals of 
Robert d’Aitols and the rebel nobility, for well the bur- 
gesses knew that only a strong hand could protect them 
and their goods from the rapacity of nobles who were 
always in want of money and always ready to take the 
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1 luths, Wi 

.III 
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1 1 ]rt fiM 
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!i‘.r iiMo 

' |f|f‘ (ni?i 


,V, 

^ mA 
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wo, os. 


Wllffl sht- !■> i’i, lfl»*V MiJ t,j l!li|'|if*‘ Vil.r ifk'f 

tier htalth, jnJ siw rc;'iifs; “M.it.rj), (>( i.4' 
ok. . . . to (lur boii>vfJ an i t.iitiifi:!/<Arw’?j i t*v< !ify- 
toiir bui}’oss<'s «t Arr.i'-, "roflas ' ars.l iov» . Wi.‘ inuoh 
pleaded, and hoandydo we tJuuk >om tor tlul ufj m nt to 
inquire t'orn'emiDK our liv.ilt!;. . , . Thofffoff we wisfi 
yini to kiio.v th.it on the day wlicn th.s letter vvus wnltt*!! 

wo vit’io Hi I'oiiH hraltli. tit.iisk i h* M ( »')(!. , . . 

(iivo jrit'i ti!i 4 m oij; ii.i'in- to . 1 ’,' oar r i»! Milqrvtn, an 1 bf* 
a'.sanai th.it «s so,,n as sse sluii to aide we uid jouiiwy 
info that ran of the trui.tiy, (dur !,i«r I }..ivo yi.u in flis 
iMis-. f iivon nl Braaon, tar ttnrtisniih .lav of 
W'lut a qaa.ut .mJ s'1 d 'initio, 1 an ! k ndiy kft< i i» this, 
•sh iv'iii;’ 11 s at ciuo (tii* '.ocjt toiidii iatly and tlio woman 
rt'.jlh. oratoiiil t ir koi !;v .s*» mi’ati.v . 

Anoihor oynoit', iiiimo.iutt pov odino iior tnuniphnrif 
reentry into Artois, revi.iW ae.aa' tin- femiiiino n ituro, and 
wo iuo rather stirynsod totitid tJut tins ('aorn'tie, lourn- 
|e<)us Mahaut can bo, at nood, s.kli a very woman. Ttse 
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nyi! !••(/,'} s hii rf'tw J crdtr in Aitois, inJ t'u \assaK 
(It Mihiut, !. It')!' ! a^tni 4 her aulhont), haJ been re- 
ihkt.i t'l siib'DissiiH anJ had cousuitid to a peaceful 
s(.U]( !!U n' 1 1 till, 11 ai'c^i d ^r.evancLs inJ to the return of 
th( !'■ !i.vt' I U)icitv''S On Jidy 3, 1319, tht ro) il uim- 
f!i< ^ I inn ij hu nunsion in Pans to lead htr the 
1(t 'Sj!);!' 1 <M-iu uf licr coun-.cllor'.. Slit protested 
t!nl 111! t!( > < viihitii iitr pnvih^ts, and dtclued she 
u,oii' i ‘ lw!( n to f!u* It idin^ ot an a^rcc arnt in \\hich 
■•!-! .1.' 1 nd till r I word leu’-s llov.cd, and the euited 
h') nu'i \\i j!i,iicc\ wuiilvl not, listen to the readin,!, and 
til !, t II, " in I) she adnntttd that she, like the nobles of 
tht I i,'U( , hid s<,orn to submit their differences to the 
1 ! itr itiou of tile kin^ and t!i it she would keep her oath! 
Stiiiiiiioaii. ; hi r i.oltry to diaw up a formal act of pro- 
ton, "ail tint s!h nu,;ht siy or swear would be said or 
swuin .v liiisl 111 r will and hei conscience, and in the fear 
of loan,; lir couiitv' ot Artois,’’— she burned to Long- 
champ, into tht pristme of the king Philippe assured 
her that I'l In 1 bun done in good faith to safeguard her 
nght'>, and thit it was merely for form’s sake that he 
w<iii>!t< j lio I'l r t.< swear to ohseive the tieaty. Presto! 
ihi d I ' Is t!u tt irs disappear: “I swear if’’ And 

i! ' I it< s wi'it oit in apparent peace of mind. But 

i! I ’ >. IS : a 1 i'\ ts'.i ot her lelatnes, her nephew 

,1! 1 0. i I pointed out to her that he r oath was 

r. d 1 ! , J t '' le iiul not spte.ilieJ eMv.t!\ w'hat it 

i 1 (t sii , il Mtlis^i me might hue serious 
I '! ' i . inpioiiJ her to letain to the 

i t I 1 V * t m ngr\ leih •> Is to swear at 
id, . ! a ! 1 I less onc.a more. \ickleJ and went 

hif.ct th '.'H r t! inct’iir hi- id oit the Bible for 
iitr to ‘•u ii 'ho s le , dj ohsene the stipulations of 
the tic 11} , Miliua 'a red toward the king: "Sire, do 
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you u!Nh me to taki fhi, o/t!)'” “i j! i- • Jo 
do so." "Si!i, ! ,.)'.l >.wi ir, |''ovili.l yui . '■ tin- 

ai! di. t}ttion." “''.t'lil; rnt fr i, d -lo,,: ■. < t 
ted"f,e.'’ “ ihi n, ! 5 1> tr, 1, j, jli.i o!,")!!) ‘i- c 
moil. M.ih iut v,i ;,t u ,i. 

(Jilt Ciii foi^i . ■>!, I- ( .. ! j\ J o. ■, t !|!; io , 1 *at o 
1/ it i 111 t , l M) %tui (I * I'll' I, ] 0 I' t' 'j;» IJi, 
Sllti itit t.llt *ol S'l< jO j ,1 t',i [.! ?r' i, 

MSMihv IS '' ir It 5, • lisjii,.,), > S( ; , I .-i'. i."i ifit, 

likt too ' ’ n.y r v.o n, of i s y ;| -tt il i* 
Li . A, i i f L. ( Oil ' li I ' » lit f I I 0 0 ^ 1 f! p o f,"* if i\ 

in tlk (U [i-.fi. .Ii!i ' 111, til 'll (nil itli shr 

h.iJ tihii, Miiu 'it ii'; t till I- - il I . ..I'O 1 !h* 

Sia* dt Nou IS, ! 1 iN*i 1 < f } r iiu i , ; o,;, | {i n i rs ini> 

V IS .utiii,i: 111 , w i f litfi b\ iii r, • 1 1 ill t t k .i,,' nr n 1} 
unfit 1 Ilf to t 1 >, tin « t'l Hifiitit t.j,; i iti,is or 
rtst i\ >t 1 1 "Silt .! N :i ’ , I 1 1' !, h , : } 1 1 1 oi ici , 
Ulthout CO" !•!, 'Om oi f'H 1 itiJl .11 > f’.iM so 

intiinilikJ mi'H thit tin v dut,! unt .ipp ii tit- u 
God aloni mspirtJ ru: to siv uh.it I diJ sap f. At 1 rut 
M'vt-ra! tiUR'- ^wotn ,is m\' lord rominindt !? V.tiil ;s 
thf t‘ so .tnu/in,: ui l!v kin I’s pronjiMi.^t to 'Un 'it au', .i 
w'Jov. , la Cist t)f d(Ai['tu)ii^ I)'ms!i» ii it oAt* thi- sani*' 
protodio ! t . f.ciy widow in his Lii'" find i h.ivi; 

SHoiii si oiild si.fhi. 1 ." Anoifit r cot.iiviiloi pr ttsh*d tJut 
htr condition i! o;th w is an insult to ttii Kiii/'s (.otiikdlors; 
tiktc w IS f.aiiinit'.on anl rtsriTn.intioii, ti'l at Iiiuth tho 
kidytiid s-'iftiv,, sMipy til I pi), Of pi o'tJ to Ftsiiippo: 
“Ah! d: 11 *s;u, hivi pit\ ii['on nu, a joor vihlow dmt-a 
from !i( r !unti'>, ind hi ro without loiiisv!’ You sti* 
how coir piopk btsit ;( ino, one hirkin,’ on mj ii.'ht, 
.inotiier at my kff, till 1 know not wiiit to answer, la f!a 
great ttoLiblc of my mind, bar (}ad’s sake, gwe nio time 
to dtiiberate upon this m.iUt 1 , . . . I am willing to 
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take any oath you wiMi.” Then, when the chancellor 
apin lu'U 'uit hi.s Bible and required her to swear fear- 
lessly and Mth'Hit conditions, she broke forth in tears: 
“Mmy tinx". hive I sworn alieady! I swear again, 1 
sueas, i --ut .It, miy evil come upon my body if ! swear 
not Iritiv!” And she rushed out and huirieJly left for 
pans, in spite ot all remonstrances. It was not till the 
rwxi ij.*y her at'viseis succeeded in persuading her to 
take t!)" oitii in proper form, as the king wished it taken. 

One may hunk that this quibbling, this Jesuitical swear- 
ing :!i; d m< ntai P'servation to be bound only so far as 
set med _'iod O' heiself, w-is unworthy of Mahaut; it was, 
,!s '1 nutter t<; tact, but tiie poor defence of the weak in an 
age when till kery was but too common. Mahaut knew 
that, al‘!io : m the king was her son-in-law, policy might 
have Aoi; K, i I'l iht‘ side of her nephew, the claimant of 
her coisnt) . b eii if Phihppe were above a miserable 
deveptiou of the km !, there w.'is no telling to what tricks 
the cr.itty lawyers, peih.ips in the pay of Robert d’Artois, 
might have rei.(iuise. She could not conquer chicanery 
by tofie, she could not meet it w'lth chicanery, hence her 
iieivoii'iies" and her hesitation and suspicion. 

Mlieii til.,. *n':ntt''S felt herself strong in her own right 
ai. 1 s.iu- et ] oevr ^uppoit from her serv'ants, she was by 
rto iiK i'o- fi,e tt irfai uiid vacillating woman whom we have 
setn 111 tile I'lneJ.iig page or two. The officers of her 
gtA'eiiK-.ia.* .(1 ti 'j iiMus bailiwicks of Artois wereusu- 
aliv wi 1 ’ 1 !' j -■ .n i ’■(.lubie. Appointed and p.rid by the 
uHiiiti ' , 'Ml ! hug 1 Ifre .<t her pleasuie, these baillis, 
H'iiii.lv.i •’ ' '' I ! ■i.k'' or the petty nobiiily and the 
bom;,. 1':'', ■, > ' i ( ' e V incentive to honesly and faithful 
sen he. i '■ ' ,ve’e .A < nce administrators, justices, and 
fm.mu.il a . i*s, ii.J m the hitter capacity had to make 
repeit'-, at thoidaiius, at .Ascension, and at All Saints, to 
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the chief financial officer, t!v> rwivi'r-^eiH-r.,!, uh,t m 
turn submittiii his a(i;,junt'< hi Miilwal. Si:e ri.ir 

infrequently in dire need ./f !nor,i«y, for ll't <'f 

her hnusfhoU uere al,va\s !,n,/( , .nu! %!»■ h !s l-!n.i<-nnl 
by the deMs Iftt by o'tlio, but f.iie diJ :it i-ea 
manage to pas'. 

With the aiJ of her officer-i, upon w ieun siie kept a 
watch, M,i!iaiit was prfanpl erii/uji to tepte',, ai.y unru'iy 
vas:<al who went beyot.J the honts n{ '.av,. S snic^.nM** 
ftjree was necessary, as w lien riie Sue d’C i'sy overran and 
rava^^t'd the lands of oertaiii nioiiastero > i;n ler Atalti'.if's 
protection and slew tlie peaceful inh ibit.iiits. S'ltnnioneJ 
b)- the baiiii to appear before her u»urf, rlie sfr.-at first re- 
fused to admit the badli, then di.i adniit hrn m.l '0 jd ie i 
a prisoner. “ Not :i stone of his 1 h.Vt !u<'!„oib' ii-tt'aanj- 
ino,” decLireJ Mahaut, and -In* Ji -pat' la 1 a snov 
that soon brought the Sire d’f )isy to reasim. ! iic pii.odi- 
nients inflicted upon recnkitmjit v.issaK wen* Mimeiimes 
most severe and sometimes fantastic. The * eipiieur lisin* 
self is sometimes put to dentil when bis crimi“i have been 
too much for the patience of the oiaruo'-s and her people; 
or he is expelled and deprived of fin fief; or b.e is heavily 
lined and oidored to peiform a peiiitcnliai p;!,. 'linage. It 
IS thus that Jean de Gouu's is lon.leirim J, m to 
undertake a pilanmnoe to the siirine of Sainl-Lmiis of 
Marseilles, to the tomb of the Apostle,> in Rtinie, aovl to 
two other Italian shrines; while, to avoid pll''^i!'!lify of 
deception on tfie pait of tins pmus pilpnm, be is reqi;ir<%! 
to brine back a a'rlific.ito fiom each of the plues viMhil. 

it the pimbhments intluied on rebellious vassals were 
severe, what epithet shall wo reserve t.<r the jmsfi-dmients 
of the criminal code.? Tlie rack and the st.ike are not 
unheard of during the reign of Mahaut, and these are the 
milder forms of punishment: counterfeiters boiled in oil, 
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wnmui ot thift or of maiital infidelity buried alive, 
OHS', ul't It s ■. IS i lit to the torture,— tluse are b it a few 
i){ tl;, i.„ I lii'tiis inJ buhl oils punishments of whkh we 
fin ! 0 I'l-i B it It is to te noted tbit Maluut was not 
V, irti oh ill*! or vtnJitHve, the foims of execution we 
l„i‘.t J wtR tiu established piaetiee of the day, 

Willi whxh no oni daamtJ of interfeung, so far from 
1 m irtliss, Mihiut redtieeJ the severity of the fines 
4iiJ 1 1 0 ' *11 s in some crises and provided for the widows 
.m 1 1 rpfi n s ol some who weie sent to the gallows, while 
‘In was ulw i/s inJtavoringto lestram the grasping pro- 
ilivitks of her tix-githerers and holding investigations 
Wilt !u \ t r ( omp! iint ot injustiee reached her ears 
V^ihi the minor matters of her household economy we 
raid II (t I't il, siiHi tnough has been said of the manner 
of file of i mtdiival liJ> of itnk. Suffice it to say that 
the IMl of the Countiss of Artois was famous for its 
hospililit\ and thit man} of the great ones of the earth 
s.it d iwu to liei iiMe With the fashionable world, the 
uorLi if til court, Wahaut maintained very close rela- 
tions, suKe shi w IS, in one w ay or another, related to most 
of the n \al finuK ind to the great nobles. Whenever 
till !i w i> i tn'riii^e in these eireles, there came a rich 
jrtsiiit f:< n “Wu'ime la Cnmtesse d’Artois”, some- 
turn s, .IS ! 1 thi. tast of the daughter of her minister, 
Th.i If riLuioii, it was praetiully a whole trousseau: 
“On V i:’f t ' e, mother of deep green cloth, both lined 
ii: i 1 lit ! \Mi 1 ‘i;> furs, a m intle and a cotfe of cloth 
of, iIJ t'l * 1 t ’• 1 1 1 with fur, a robe of Irish woollen; 
a ur, < ( * .if M n (.1 th, a counterpane of aHrfa/ (mean- 
II ;• u il t’ ' i'll n i stiong stuff, but sometimes silk), 
four ,Kn (. !’[ ts nj titt} ells of linens for sheets.” 
Iru!’, ap'iM it if .1 vh luv bride might be pi oud, though 
tUfi so t xj ensi'.t , It appears, as the «t/(an ornament for 
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11/ li> kt t j> tr • n i > v.fii !i( ' f, If' Mf 

fu i hail!,’- til 111* j'< '.VI 1 1! h !* , 1: ' 

Mi.i/iU, (i- \i> !ar i \i n </ i ! ; ■ • r .t 

nii/:i !lu 'U !t\ v! uf <( ii!i< kill,-' ’ • ; . , 

j iJ siiiij tun/ t'» r»jni iH 1 lit* ki i • i ; ‘ i, ’li 
i‘> till/ (till i .! ' f i ill I til It. /i.h ; < Iiv 

ei<J t) tht rt i. kirij. mj .j'luii, »ir i I ■* .' i ii; 

(.lUmtilt'J mI’ ft. sun.t,iun,j a sliriitt , In I' (•■'*>> St* 

thi \ iJ w (if Philippi It Hfiu.iWui' il, P-f ’* i'. I'lf 

iivtjmtcsM J’Aitii.s (t iK " 

M.ilaut '<ptnt in tias vv tv i tm.'-r.ii rt, li tnn'ur *, ht“ 
s k*. pufiluMK/ fill h(,''s !f truj ih ! viii! ir< II V in Ki',. ’/i/s 
J ivt , — ttudk s, paiUin/s, illiiWiiut. J !;ii"‘'i!' .iiu! t4ii» r 
I'ii iks, h uitKii’iit vii^s and tht lilu for !i >■ i tl It , tn,! wi '« 
a'ld luii v’lnhin,' in piufusinn. Sin w is tv idi iitJv i I' Iv 
(ittistf,! it ipo Ilf ralkr < ariv i/int hiPiS inlk-nJif 
tuivtil h/, ‘t« '-hf hiJ tarna/' > nr vtlivki ttf vj'iif v»ti 
in pKntv.aiki tiivilkd nn hntHkuk vvhui tin* ‘■ftti >1 
tilt, mads woii! I Jt 'l ft tniit tht ii • i li.i t wf * tn; >’< < f 
litt t . With hi r u 1 1 ,'iut itl St rv inti a.nd lit r t irt'' i 1 1 J 
w ith ba/;/ i*,i and pun Minis, ti't itiiuiUss uitilJ vt t nukt 
tlw tnp frnm Aims In Pius in tlini tn tnur div" 
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But the time was drawing nigh u'hen all her journeyings 
would he at an t.-nd; and as she neaied the end of her 
earthly pi!g'in!.!ge fresh troubles came to disturb her in 
the Ireful cnjuyment of her heritage. After the last 
decree rendered by Philippe V., Mahaut and her nephew 
vs ere retenuied and lived on good terms— at least so one 
would lanc}' fn^m the exchange of couitesies and hospi- 
talit} 'AliiJi toiik place in the years ensuing. But Robert 
wa> eviJmtiy only hiding his time; and now an accident 
supervenv-J to revive his hopes of better fortune in a new 
hearing I’ei’ore the loyal court. Of course, there was a 
woman in tins case, one who docs not play a very cred- 
itable part. !n 1 338, Thierry d’Hirecon had been elected 
to the episcopal see of Arras, but had died in a few 
monlhs after his election. After his death, which was a 
serious loss to Mahaut, the episcopal palace was cleansed, 
by hi’i oidei.s, of the presence of Thierry’s infamous con- 
cubine, Jeanne de Divion, who had fled to the arms of 
the unscrupulous old churchman from the indignant ven- 
geance of an outraged husband. Jeanne de Divion, find- 
ing hersi'lf driven forth by Mahaut, and forgotten in the 
will of Thierry, from whose senile infatuation she had 
hoped gieat tilings, resolved to be avenged on Mahaut. 
She f.id from Arras to the service of the ambitious and 
unserapiiious Jeanne de Valois, sister of Philippe VI., and 
wile nr Robert J'Artois. 

Jeanne de I )i, ion was full of vague tales of the valuable 
papers belonging to tlie county of Artois which she hud 
swn in til'- I'l.sses^iou ut Thierry, and the two women 
soon saw th it some capital could be made for the claims 
of Roh'ft d’.trtois. Robert himself seems to have been 
reluctant, at first, to have any dealings with the degraded 
paramour of Thierry d’Hirecon; in place of vague assev- 
erations of what she had seen among the papers of Thierry 



MA.'dJi bK JjRABAM AM* MA()i!'T It'/W-lUiS 2?S 

I IrT-in.iM the d i: )•! '.sfr** 

nv. St is pifteihlc "'i.it n tin* .u-'i r- . .« 

h'. t Jwtni* if vv.i -1 ' fiii y , ; n it i >, 

riTt’ in fwaf-i to iwUfS -il yni- usuf. 

airifnj; tJ;e pf jrsc.f T''!:vrTv, 'dif *iHi 

.in nfyVwteJ in i.’Si h f ♦' v ; '*i m t. 

anti if'.Kcrmi! jjraR’iiatbers ut 1^'ih'ft, ur ' -t t-- »f if/, 
of wliah the oiitoms of Artor- '.urc t .* • ,ti-i nhe 
M!fa''-'.hn pur.witeetl to Phsliffi d'A:i *-4 

wSioni PoDcit '.ssis fhi! r>prev*rii.it‘V'* 

Ro!\‘r(\ Knipii's W'',‘ri’ Vi:J at re.t ‘iv!' ih ■. V' ;;y 
tinnatilo lifK’iimrnt, if which not'-dv icil ?a*,iril a 
word, v,.is put iiitii h> Ht* .vr tt** 1o i/ S't'iriH't- 

in-!nw, now Kay '•{ Fwnc.'. tu V'im' ! I'.’.fv. 

of the ( l.iims In Artois. Moiinwhile. 5* •• ( loto • • Milwiit 
M't ahin.t co’hctin,/ ic’-tinicny in rel atil, i e-ift*- 
ually (o show lli>’ t.il'Oy of th'' .lihynt .lov.jmir.t voii- 
tainny tiic truity. Siio .uresteJ two servants ni 5r,mw 
de Divion, who U-stified, in tile {’restoue of s/’v/r.h wit- 
nesses and of a notary nho tiwik town the .hp os it;,, ns, 
that the treaty in ijiiesiiiu hiu1 been wriiien hy ottp 
Jacques koiKklet, clvk of Arras, .it tin* d-itation <»! 
Jeanne Je liivion, o<i iier recwi! visit to Airrs. Mon*- 
over, tne (.ountess InJ the wi'>dom to get Ihes/ wiuies.ses 
to testify that ttiey iwJ not been CiX'rfcsi by her but 
testitied of their own fu-e will .m i arconi. I him sf e in* 
tfrtoq.ited J.u'qoes RoiJelet, who con!i‘nvJ a!f that tlie 
servants had s.iu!, adduy th.it iie hod written at ds. ration, 
and uridi-r ojth oi sisrecs , ftoni a dscrimeat whitti iwniie 
de Divion would not let liiin see. 

The prools of tile lor,!erv, oin* wou ! thiidi, were .s»f- 
fitient before the eatise 1.1110* to trial; vet, a*ter a state* 
mcnt of the principal aile>.!’i!;ojis on I’ofti aiJe.s, tin* kiiij^ 
adjourneii the iiearing to anotlier Jay. Hut tliii J.iy ww» 
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nftt h) dn\n fxr Miiuut On Nnvunbei 2?, 1329, the 
toiint: , i IS .it whi.rt slu dined with tin kinfo 

gsin , Oi. 1 1 tin *. (ii'.i nt 'if Muibiihs * i to p is-. 1 n. m^ht, 
antlh ill t> I’ll IS I, -itdiv Htitslic tdl sukknl) lii, 
ar.i iu’ uvi. jlivsium, rimms it Micsili, u.is ^tnt for 
jn i >rn Arris Tiu ^rudt or dan^eiuus rtmtdus 

of tiT nu '• ini if tilt div Ai'ie povvtrkss to rtlitve 
Vtti)' t ;!! tM'iiy .in 1 pu!„iti\ts p!( hibl> seued but 
t -'.iiu t !!• -^ i!rt li^ dnitUd stitn;lli, ay t!it physi- 
^ I r i/i Pi It I ti tnd w is it hand Countrs rode 
j- I 1 tt r . n 1 1 iloh ! d’Ar' < s in Fans to Quetn Je im.t, 
1 tii. i>:» if Bir. 11 !'.,ti»tht Count of Flandi is, on 
t t n! In nran is th t to the kins di}, 
Pi . lu '.s t th ri it u uuyss’s peril Jtinnetune 
toil r nt la: with ill s, .P, hat the tnd hid conu Ixtoie 
sli. . ill! I iJiPiis, till .,MdOtaittssof A’loisbieathtd 
lu r Ii t < 1! \ Ai ml ' apth 

sh- w 11 h y t i ndt J tonsidt lablt sums in the pomp 
at teru r is t' ml s, in i * tly'* s tor otheis was 'ountd veiy 
sim, i , It I ixn ! 1 Kst, in the Abbey of ’Vlaubuisson, 
vvi- ‘ It 0, w IS nil ktd it first by a phin, flit topper 
I ifi , i i d; It; ti abo.t the lt\tl of the pavement, 
in 1 ’i;ia v t!i i ti stoii not unusuil in her day, the 
I \ u i‘ po d iiid till hi irt taken to the Franciscan 
(i ’ I 1 ’ is,'.'. It it \ IS iteneJ, as she had directed, 
jiiili - /,! tiu,m A Uil’ I hisMiHi pin via — “beside the 

jif HI V It tr N I Roi ^.lt ’’ 

f 1 , 1 1 ‘ I. f : xs of a statue representing Ma- 

la t i 1 i t m i in a tliuiJi m Arris and was 
( Ip j a . r u ' .n utst ot the seventeenth cen- 
li V the t ) uti's i\ |N i V niu ol hrgt and commanding 
h, 1 w hi It b Its III ii r niseuline ind stiongly marked 
in till r r i it' . It nt m i\ s ly so, the sculptor has 
d i v!i l‘ir us Ml! Hit’s ehautter as well as her features; 
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Bi}:ir(liant.hip of a man, a fortiori must the guarding «f 
the kingdom demand the power of the sword rather than 
the gentler distaff. Feeling that we owe some apology for 
clothing in figurative language the simple statement that 
no woman could wear the crown of France, none more apt 
can we find than a literal transcription of one of the argu- 
ments used by the Fiench lawyers, which suggested the 
unfortunate distaff. It ran thus: In tlie Gospel of Saint 
Matthew {(>: 28) one reads: “Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” Now France was the 
kingdom of the lily, witne.ss the fleur-de-lis upon the royal 
arms; lilies, according to Scripture, are gloriously arrayed, 
though they cannot spin: ergo, the kingdom of the lily 
should never pass to the distaff. 

There were of course arguments of more weight than 
this, which we have ventured to present meiely for the 
sake of its quaintness, characteristic as it is of the day 
when tireless pedants were wont to debate in this fashion 
all things in lieaven and on earth. Closer study of the 
Salic law itself, nevertheless, was not reassuring to the ad- 
herents of France; for there they found one of the formulas 
of M.i:cu!f pro\'lng that, from the days of the Merovingian 
kings, the terrc salique, the allodial land, could be inherited 
by a woman. This ancient act reads: “To my dear daugh- 
ter: It is among us a custom ancient but impious that sisters 
shall not share with their brothers in the heiitage of the 
paternal land. 1 have considered that you all came to me 
alike fniin Cnxl, that you should therefore find an equal 
share ( f love in me, and, after my death, enjoy equally 
tfie heritage of my worldly goods. For these reasons, my 
sweet daughter, I constitute you by this letter a legitimate 
and equal co-heir with your brothers in all my estate, in 
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the ->( f M’.< > • 4 r-Tvi,;)! j'linu' d.i.ii,; j She Shu-ne 

,\s hiS l!i‘iiti,;e tf.r, ; 'ji h.s 1 In e.\, Id ucdej- 

»>tan.! the al'''n!iiti' fiiSji tv' r<f the t L(j»n hi, j .irt.ij.,! HI. 
ot hn^r! liiii, 1 .'i'.vil i-n Ih.e ,)I!e 'e ! rv'f'ts ■'! h -n I ..j* 
belie ilf l-SiSKs', ihii;diti,' <»* PiiJ'jye 1' , it i'. iicies* 

t.ary only to tint t'lif's b.ih ;k h'Mtii"),, I.nuis le 
Hutiir .tnd Cbi.ih"S le Ih!, Isii S<:t ds 'Mi >' .hu wauM 
have hsd yr'or I'y/iit., if )r,_ uiasiai', i.iiv .,1 'uv,' inber'ti'd. 
Tile pi'tent f fib!) -vli) !i ■! i: .hviliivv 

at'' i! itv'e e'J'id; 1 I-.i''eh>- .e-i I-Mvuid Ul tow tH'in 
rm'nti'ii'.e J a; ae, .mi ase sh(t''d lu a I'lftie'ii v, sy In/ 
Fr< es.tit. He s.Hs ti!(‘ atte* Ji-',; .i.i) {Jirle.iV., 
“tile bvt 1'. e |H ei . if ,! .ill tJ'is t 'tdi.d? i ' nut 

^ivetije fe.il'.ns if ..ihi !lii “I'de oiti.iul' iV , l.n.;!", X., 
ar.i] F'liisppe V. ), 'a’im 'A V" qu-. ni <•: !, he .lu'-etiuv 

{.aid and m nntame.i, and i.et Ju, tieit ttv dm it Fs.ji-u* 
is. St) n«h!e ttiat it tHijtlit ii'A x p, » tu a wmssan, .tnJ m> 
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f o.tse }utnti,v nfft K iKI, nnr to the kin^ of England her 
(■! .1- '! -nn f' ! Mi.\ df ‘ainiinc.l t!ie son ot the w.jrtim to 
1 h . - : i r by his mother, sina thty 

dwlfr-d '1 ;<! ! 1 1 1 hi\i Jio n^ht, so tint hy tht se 

rti.'.i th t i’ c jt r' and huon-. of F ini.e b_\ their 
i'fim-.' < ! .' 1 e tin ualm of Fiance to t!i' lord 

Phil.' <1 \ li sornttinx to Philip ie Beau kiiyof 

Pet" i! ,a.>anth! \voil ] knows, ensued the a:rt at 
ee 1’ !it ‘t i ( e .m i Lr.,.’] uiJ of which Fiuis>art tells 
w,;!)'! '1 hm a mint ot cite Js of valor and splendid 
m rh d f I h, !or, he spec, “cith the time of the jood 
Chi 'n 1 1 , 1 lOj, of France, there never ft II so ^rtat 
a Jet n* m ' " 

Hit j.'titv ( f the HunJit J \eiri’ War IS quite he}ond 
tho Cl tj 1 'if 1. 'vi.lhi’it, hut let us be humble camp 
fnlluv. t ' lit ' t it aiiiiKs that niaieli across Fioisvitt'h 
p Ct ’( a h< , 1 1 h uii e w e ni iv llnd some w omen as ima- 
£011"', ic h ' 1 vc, 01 as j'Uitul victims in tint. san,^uinary 
an i r im ma idut 

lit II >1 V :i 1 alo'iiwt Hole ill this period, Jeinne 
lit \\ irb* I ,1 .a v* nt tic htroMe of the v irs, one 
kn f v'.i f 1 r , !!. h tin cntniAi istic record of FioAsart, 
,A ij' ni , I lit hiiJIv known at all as a woman. 
'!!(' i'l 5 ' 'M. >csl put of her career is that 

i i'e'’ was I Bi llanv , and so we shall 
bt >1 li ill ! vvili ibtce events. Mir^ueutc, or 
Ji ! — ' ^ e ( i! 1 , : t h !} s because her hiis- 

l i ‘ I 1 \ 1 1'ltto t, w>ti (if the Count 

d' V. )’. • ' ! left. Cu rt )f FI uideis. Hie 

te i> ' ' ki I k uinc.was ilu idv a matron 

wh' ’ . ' 1 c nd’s n tivc Butt mv called for 

his.nJ; . 1 • l' t e 1 01 ,i;t nerahorA, B’lttany had 

K',n niicd b li < 111 ,'iincci who vvcie reqirJcd by the 

native I'opu! nmn v. ;tb f irt,rcaterafiecuonand respect than 
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nifit*, J< uiiif ik* Pi fiti!;i''i ro, t!i(* * iti oft (, .il, !i Iti o'-, 
rather thin t<< it in de *1 » '* i- -ili 1 iu.f* 

brother on ttie motijii’s To !!;** <-* rsioJ it 

woij'J Mem thit Jun .le Montfort lid .j' !i ist j n iMin- 
ahlt tlnm, luit the Count .k Bios v.!- a ni p! !<",•. of 
Philippe VI , wiio W'l’.ilil thiotiio* torn *1! !■ -t Mtlaonee 
ajiiiiist tile funilv of Moiith if, I'lUi' til)' i ri oiu* uay or 
anolher witfi ! n,'!tr)vi. 

Botfi Mfintfortan.i uwvuti rt di; It'.,'* < liii Miviet'ion 
v\eie Ic ft to tin* a iji; k. 'twn nf tl'i h» i-i li t.'.or! id pt t rs, 
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and fealty. Then he and his wife, who had both the 
hearts of a lion, determined with their counsel to call a 
court and to keep a solemn feast at Nantes at a day lim- 
ited, against tlie which day they sent for all the nobles 
and counsels of tht.‘ g»»oJ towns of Bretayne, to be there 
to do tht'sr !if)maj:;e and fealty to him as to their sovereign 
lord.” 

While the new duke and duchess were waiting and 
hoping for .1 laige accession of Breton knights on the day 
appmntts! for doing homage, the duke heard of a large 
treasme colkvti' I by the late duke and stored at Limoges. 
Leaving Jeanne at Nantes, he took a small body of knights 
and went to lamuges, where he was favorably received, 
and stMiteJ t!u‘ treasure, with which he returned to 
Nantes in time tor the appointed day of homage. But the 
Brtton nobles were not at ail inclined to flock to his banner 
and had hair as nglitful duke, only one knight, Herve de 
Leon, appeared to do homage; and though seven out of 
nine bishops, and the burgesses of Nantes, Limoges, and 
some ottun toAus, had dedared for Montfurt, his position 
was by 1)0 m Miis secure. Nevei theless, he and Jeanne 
IrLI fb.iir liid.- .'■•‘irt willi what state they could, and de- 
fernnnt.l to i •-e f.e treasuie taken from Limoges tr pay 
(i.r t;.i .h 1 . 'I Ilf tiieir diidiy, hiring mercenaries, “so 
tliut t!’. ; 1 i I ",.i' it nvitnber afoot anti a-horsehack, nobles 

and t.lliir <'.!(■, lo.intr’.es.” With the aid of these 
fotu' .— I,'); . . ' 1 s u-qtured, for .some places w'ete quite 
ready to : . " c i i':’ as Uidr lord,— .Vi intfort took C(*rtain 

titnn . .'I,. 11 , ,, ^.ich .IS Brest, Rennes, Hcniiebon, 

ar,J \ a’ ! . 

dud. . * L, ' ,, b 'di.e.i }'}■ tba‘ promptness and activity 
of iVt hi ' . t .1 ! a; i lid at the rapidity witli which the 
litter v\ is ladvi !g ban .elf actual if not rightful Duke of 
Briitan}', .ippi dwi to the King of France, presenting the 
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•AO'.iIJ iUif sill' n the' Countess Jeanne was not 

in N«n‘u's, a nol tor Uie inteitst 

1 ou‘Jii:;i eiS-'Jes o' t thr tlvy thnnv lifon the re- 
nwik.ir'I' iMi.ii (“I 't (j’lMlt-. lie BloK. This man was 
u*] uTJ .) ’ ') ui vLiy, so iir.ich so that, unJer 

pi.;v r i V,, i’. ;;vi '!iy was insJ anj a fur ouMe 
r, p 'it ' I ■ i — . o' ", '1 a, t"i’ upon — lor a fninui! i-uiiin- 

i/,o ' a. 'w ■ "O’*!! I’.otM (.unoiis thnvis fimn T/u' 

Li;,' ii:. I A/e,'-/, s n] O'U/A’i, Di'Jir vf BriiLhiy, uf the 
II.'U ill / 1 Jill .li .e,i I 1 - what was in tlvst- (.on- 

SiiMi'.l t I li ,,11 Aliu' ss, “He cuniesstJ hniscif 

niouii.ia aii.i (M-inr an : lieaiJ mass four or the times 
liai!}. . , . Iirl iu* mo t a ptiest.iiovvn heflur.o him- 
seli fif.nt !vs horse !:is knees in tlie nuiJ. . . . 
He }iul p'Ji'Ies in Ins shoes.'’ Wiien he* pinvxsi he beat 
himsdt m tlw In.-ast t.ll lie tuiiit.i black in tlie face. 
Ne'it his skm he Vv'iie a loarse yaiment of .smkcloiii, and 
“ he divi not ‘ luD'.e b,' ■ sa- hi li/th, ailiioueh full of lice to a 
'Aafnilc*; and ah- n les /loom of the chainbeis was .ihout 
fo riiati t’le sr 1 sailulet*’. ->t them, the loid Cliaik-s said; 
*1 .t i-e; 'en.'f e n it a s-neje l-nise;’ and said they did 
him i"i liiiia, 111 lull- It they stuii't him he remembered 

h, s i li’ h" Ihiib , at siiih a pis e .salvation would .seem 
diMih Ilia'-.' I ■! Yi ! the histmy of the eaily Church is 

i, i!! "1 !' ’,""11 f r, itii isin assumed this cwtraordimiry 

t'! *hi ‘ •' i, a f'*' I odilv fillli. With ail this piety, 
Ci.i ' ;e iJii- u IS ici'eler.t.iicly ciuel and ecen ini- 
lU' ,' t ii ; ’’ I’l ihe s- ,e of Nantes b\' cattinn off the 
lit 1 s o 1 '' ” 1 ’ ’* .I'd', p.i’tisans uf .WoiPiort and thiow- 
inp. d ■ I'l < ' ' •. dis, and i\lien lie hiniself lay dead 

(.n the b nil ii. ' i “ 1 1 * is..iid vin i.f his, called Sir Jean de 
Bltiis, was s!j •, b\ ii i, si.le.” 

Nant s'\a ! eaitieioas-y captured and Montfort treach- 
erously St i/t.'d and inipiisened by the holy Charles Je Blois* 
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the Frrr.th armv laid iit'i'C to Hennebon, establiahin" as 
C(jn>;'kt^' a i'lui'iu around it as they could by land, the sea 
Side net ’-j lernaining open, since they had no fleet 
to ni'iiA.! ii ; opus. 

s.< : liriint'bon is one of tliose romantic episodes 

d Iii'-i'Ky or absorbed almost unconsciously in 

ch.lliii 'h ;iJ; lingers as a piecious memory in the 
htt.i'” . ' .oi V. 10 .'".e the bra'ce days of old. Hven France 
COij'd ! uf il’.e fair and gjilant Countess Jeanne, 

s.. ..u.eni!/ for the heritage of hei husband; and 
vthetiu" 1.. r •! h or in Hnglish histones, we find a page 
0! I'A t n .e 1 ter Jeanne de Monlfurt, a pkluic of her, 
maybe, .ij.l ad iHv.iU'-e tlie genius of Froissart h.i 3 left us 
sui h 1 o .d a.! native of tl'.e events at Hennebon. We shall 
tell the st 'ty, familiar to must of our readeis, as nearly as 
IHiwMe la tee ityle of Froissiit. 

“ When 1 .,' V 1 mte'S and her company underslo-xJ that 
ttie Ficiui;": n wore coming to lay siege to the town of 
HeJintbai), roen it was commanded to sound the watch- 
bell alani, a-i ! t“.e»y man to be armed and draw to their 
defe'i e." Ah some preliimiuiy skirmishes, in which 
tiii' ba; 4 n.-j c tlia.i the Bretons, Charles’s army 
t n .ea; t t <• 'i,. mght ah mt Hennebon. Next day the 
s.e - i' in ni.iior attacks, foHowed on tlie third day 
b'. a i anit. “The Cauntess hti.'tif ware lur- 


1 r » 'S ; ) 

u]l roll* on a couiser fmni street 


i "h re- tu laake iihuJ defence^ anJ 

she . , ^ 

* ,iiul uttier wonien lu tear up the 

t “ 

! . .neo jui t.any to the battle- 

Ilit'iT'' 1 i 

h a and ^ireit pots full of 

rt < 

i 

■ .. .V. ’ u irt dJ iieic .< naiJy feat of 

anils, ah . 

■,i'. i n.j not be fi, gstten. She had 

fBouniv i ,u 1 

lo 'I'x* how her people loughl and how the 
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Fft-nchmen w^rc- onieftiJ (*',#•., for Ih? 

without. Sh<‘ MW h')w tn.it ai! tht* jsiftjs an.i ii'htr 
SH'Ofie of tfK* ho‘,t wt-rt' .ill iioiu* M.t tiri.; to fht* 

asMiiit. Thcii MK' hdhi'i,,;!.t hrr t4 ,i frat, .»!id 

fna‘ mn-.v her <. 0 'iT*e,, .irniiu w ih, 

an J cause J tiiae iiun.lr?. J na h i U km.!', 

went H.SJi the :;i to jre4hi'!' unm' cva. no .i ''S.iijtt, 
She aiiJ he: .ur’ij'any Mh.ei o.a, jvA the 

unsp of tht nn I t at ;]Mwn .tni fstrti 

huts, the umii' lain,; p lahii'd !*>' rna)** teit ■vjrt.fn and 
boys, who ran a-Ajy. Wh,en the lards of I'r.m e l.Kiktx! 
behind them anl r.avv tlwir afire and lusird the 

cry and noise tlie^'e, they retiuntd to th** camp cryirtf; 
‘Treason! treason!' so that al! the assaaU w.ss left. 

“When the Oa.nU'ss saw tint, she drew fyotfier bier 
company, an.] wdieri -fie saw thtt .she f.wi/.J noter'.ter .'fpain 
into the town witlioiit itreat darna)»i‘, she went stn*;»ht 
aw'iiy toward tie* uistie of Brest, whivh h but lltfe lea/.oM 
fomi there. When Sir Louis of Spam, wfio was roarsfy,! 
of ttie ho.st, wav come to tfu* field, and saw th«*!r Ifrd^'jnifS 
burning and the Countess and her company gang away, 
he followed after lier wHlt ii great force* of men at arms. 
He cliased her so near that he slew and hurt ilwers <rf 
them that were behind, evil horsed; bi.l tfic* Oumtws 
and the most part r»f her mnipany rode so w**!! t!ut they 
canu* to Brest, where tiw-y were rcvciVi'd with gieat py 
by the t(ian'>pi‘apk*." 

Till* asioiibhiiient and idugrin of the French kn'cjsts 
upon hearing that tliewnoie scheme hid t'H'n c-su's-’cii 
and act nail V carried lait I v a vconi.in ni.iy wt'S! be jni.smneij. 
They moved tlieir or. !.<*] tinerv inlo other hots nutdi* >4 
houghs, and pii*par»‘d t'l captiu** liw tuante-s if she sisoufd 
return; but Jeanne veas {.,.i g i-id j captaii to f'lll mto the 
trap. Her faithful g.uiivm i'l Henttebun, not knowing 
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flwt she h:u! Brt.st safely, werf toiinenteJ b) the 

Kiisa'i'Tt twif.iliw!.', ot ;,ie Ivsie^crj., vvhu loid them they 
!)!50uld St <- i,*‘r ;i! Kf, hise Javi> of :in.\iet}’ passed in 
this way, v, iti.sat any tiihn^s of Jc inne. “ Tlie Countess 
dkl So rr.ndi «L Bic^t tiut slie };ot toj^elher fne bundled 
men, uili atini I ai. i well mounted. And then .she set 
out In*'') ioi ' 1 , iiJ b> the sunnsing she tame a’on^j by 
t',;e .-(v .'idt >‘f the iiust, .and .so came to one of the ,jia+es 
<if Iknuoi tn., the v\iuth w.is opened for her, and therein 
s!ie tiitt.s ! -ml uH her company, with uuMt noise of 
tniiiijets .10.1 tynd.iK.*' Too Lite aware of the return 
of tile *. jlunt Iidy, the French neterttieiess delivered 
unotlierdi teimmt .1 .i-sauit upon Hennebon, in which they 
lost nioie than Ji! the defenders. Seeing the folly of 
confining ail of hl^ men to the siege of Hinnebon, Charles 
de BioK diew ...ff witn p.ot of his aimy and laid siege to 
Autay, while Lo,,is i f Spain ani Herte de Leon, now' on 
the side of the Fieikh, weie left in charge of the operations 
at Hennebon. 

The Ix'Mt gfis fiad nweral large and pnweiful catapults, 
with whkii li'ev mi lutteo'd the walls of the town that the 
C'ti/eii'* “ wt -e s ft abashe.i, and began to think of sur- 
Mider.” Among tb.o-e in high place within Hennebon 
was ti'e !h (t >y de Leon, uncle ot Herve de Leon, 


U hil nt 1 .' ; 

1 .1 i am;, .\i h his nepliev. and agreed to use 

iS.'IuttH*. 

! <0 1. 1 iiiin;ii g about a .suiitnder. “The 

( ai U ■* ’ li 

• , .■ I'.iS of s.ime e\i! di --/n the moment 

fu* !;i ti ^ 

; to ti.o i.i.wie, anu sin; 'pia\ed the 

lo..l' ' : Li 

, ; I tijli' iKr f.'iM and aL jiidoa her. 

fof ( 

' 1 t. . l she was in ;ie it h. pes that she 


' , .1 L ■ ii! ] fxi'oie thiee days. How- 

belt file F. ^ 

, ‘ w.' 'i . Ill,, h .ind slvnv'si -0 many lea- 

ts H I 

’ . i it gk) \\t le m a gre.u trouble .all that 

ly^liL 1 iK* 

V -vC im muig they drew to cot.ncii again, so 
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thii they wcrt* n;*u '-f ji ':i) f" b.c./’ wt i< >.v *■' i •- ' !■, 
aniSirH*‘i/i w,i> t :'f r t • ‘!i' tu vn t 

tllCf'-j}. i ’i,! (,' 1 i' ti 

t’r.t' st.i, '(..t .(t ,1 H i , ('• .f J;< ^ /'i!/ 

f'tr it _! /\ th.it '>'ii i. ) i :i! •( tn . ;; :i 

tr*!* V* ii*! I'i e ii t j s » !' ii‘ j’t ‘ i r.i' 'i , I' V 1 1 * i ' ' it 
al' I,;,! an j .ft *;> I yi .5,>. 

)n^.’ '1 ;<« jna< . I"! J'.,' t A ’I (, ;■ »’ ii'* “ , ai' i ' ia a 

jzuat hiir:.' u (| i„- > a*, ,t .n', i , ,1 f'aa’jN 

HrinJ- i’,.” 

VVt'ii.a'.i .1 ';„'a (if tin } Hit') Ir 'Mi' I M-’-ttit*, 1;ir 
nul sUl’f.uLa ^ lu il wr, , v. till t'l , d ' t , f(,i* 

Altd ill t!i- p<c'(> of di . I'l'. •• , 'T( ! ri tl'o 

.sceut' tint f(ili<i\\t .1 Si I Ilf til 1 1 ' ' , < iri'iiif 

htderica! ji-v vf ijn putl', t!' i i. * - > i* nan a 
that tl'.f '.aji' Ilf Hfiau''"!) 'Mii f. i i I i ; "a-! la.- 

UJj aitJ !if’ u,l! ,ii <■( , 'Ihi n!; j i: !)«' di 
Mftc, inJttJ, th* I'.'.;,', d. i.i»i ! flit j.fui. v,;'. u 
Anuury de Ch'^son had tu feuli if.Ri I," 'ltd 
\vhi(.h lonti.ut 's indT ha ! lu'pl: at s!*;!' d a ■ . B sn'ty 
Gu> df la'll', m a ja,„f t'lcaii'i tli s.ijk tnh i tif liaj 
arranjttJ v^.a'' imt to 5 ik-.. p' ut'.at >>',< li :t the < a*l!f,a!i'l 
went over to tlif en. rat : r'd an jiUj im’i !< 
would fai!iy,!hit (.iiunall'a 'ihow 't. uad;. t In ti wifh 
the i/i< tan hthin.i I’a ! 1 i.A. 

The Jfj'auiiif (/t ,i Inlfw .rta a.iin 'cnt (Ot.'i iv;; mar 
the jfA ft the I'f. al .!( ft nd' m ft Htiintl"'!. “'ILtnlf'i* 
CfUUh'it du't^.t'.i i;p hdls {tad I li.sini - ; < to Ifd/' tlie !(>'.!’> 
«(t bud >*' 1 that were ti'nii!';', witli nuivii j* .an ! >!' ! '-i n i 
ti' frui 1 tht ni n nil j^ti at . An ! v ii* n lin t 

a-lui.i ‘.hi* t am.' t-i tiis in v'. nli p n i? u v( n iitt* an ! ft txt, f 
Ihmn th( "thf rn';ii!, an.! tai’ikt.i thun naht nami'lv, 
for jxreat had b» en Isfi rn eJ. An i all the t 'a;;;' (i.> , In 
and stnnie> and othcfi, ‘'iu tai.-eJ t.i Vt lifhAdaf thfir 
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ease m the astle and in the town, and tlie next day 
prepared a snniptuuu-^ feast for them.” 

The leader ot the fcin;fibli forces which came to the 
relief of Heinehuj wts that chivalrous Sir Walter de 
M<iriny, hrr.wu mui Ji.veJ by a'.l admirers of Froissart and 
the BIkIc Fnr.Ci*. Tivs bold and douj^hty knyht had no 
.S(>.;m'r t,!‘>‘.e 2 ■;! the Countess Jeanne's i;ocJ cheer than 
he he?; in In ikiiio about him for some advcntuietlrat might 
profit hf >' and ri-s' hi'leiguored gasr.son. The huge cata- 
pult'. t reded by the Fumdi were stiil doing damage to the 
town, 'i'u! i-nt- td th<'-,e Sir Waiter determined to put out 
of adinri. Whh the aid of some of the Breton knights a 
rapid s.d!y was made, and the “engine” was pulled to 
pietes, flit 'e beu.g but a handful of men in immediate 
|'rf)\i)i!ify to defend it. But w hen the French knights saw' 
what was happemiij^and Iturried to the rescue it behooved 
the English knights to beat a retreat. Neveitheless, Sir 
Walter de Mcamy cried: “Let me never more be loved 
by my dear Luh', d 1 have not one bout with these fel- 
lows.” So he an 1 some others r'xie full tilt at the French 
kni,Jits, and tbi-n, sajs Froissart, with his love of a fight 
and a! the o.ruc, tlu :e "were several turned heels over 
he.id . . . and many noble deeds were done on both 
side-,,” f 1! Sr W.iu-r ihew otf his men and letireJ to the 
siitlu; .‘t t' ' . . tie wall'. “Then the Countess de- 
sren i. i d 1...1 ‘.ic 1 the iMs^ie w ith u glad cheer and came 
and ki . , ' \V. hir dr Mumy and his companions, one 

altt r ,(,a r 1 t, j i-r times, hke a valiant lady.” 


.Neb i« ! !' I 

b n r S.r Waller shall we Maine for this 

kiss, ..".I.’: V li 

i, , 0 th 1 ,;-d )f unfaithfulness to the hus- 

b.UiJ fur w 

! w e hjiiing: it w'us sluer mad joy 

that in r ! 

% a d ti.e lade incident is typical of the 

ebaru'h r it tii 

' ;:w<)J lady, so full-blooded, so staunch, so 

sturdy a wall : 

If. 
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T*”mporaniy w'lrstt'J j 1 Ji.'MV'Wt.i, (,i,K. n .h- H’ 
n-firt*d f''trn bi,‘i'*rr i! rfftii m i ;*>■ 4 'n! ut.,-' 

f'lii! r |'l4. »•' .n u i u r „t 

s'.ifi'iCit-nt tl^^lp^ tii ; i i ; . * , > '.''d . • u i" i- 

pr.'f'., ,mJ hid l'( !.;4: '>i; S’'i'4 '.i m ' ", ' .■ a 

Ij'iun, Vilnius, A im;, , .ai ! ^ , ’ ■ ; ’ • ;i 
dna'isions I r - 111 I 1 '«i,' W.,' - 1 V,, ts i rht* 

i;n„',hsii iillif-u Afii'f i!t >t , ill- , ^ M . : » '* s 

de HI>> 5 s n i *m liu* itnu k s; i" , , ■* ' ."i* !'*• 

lAiis jdi-U'u I’y is- !.• iti'ji’it, ! I li 's; 

!n a r*‘-rnl d/ fv,)! .it ‘ « I'ld' ‘ i *■* W.t'U'.' .,k 

Aiinn}’. Tht‘ w (s i/st. tt.k'"-', i-insi* a 
trno' auifcd up'iji hlviti'n r!i«' itirt*,, A,* 
ohtanu >1 a di.nv c‘ to fftli ,t (I) rt- i, ir.f 'xiMari'S 

JiMiinc hiirti d ii' i‘f t ,• 1 1 ! ;!.M! I f - r:] !>) ■ r>( u- ,3; i In, in 
Eihv.ird. Af tfsit ti.a.* X'ii; It k 'i ; I , u' *■ rr k.y 

0 l\lipu*lj m Ills p'HiKiJ t.f f’H (, ,stt s •) ‘s lii** jn 
wlU'Sf hon’irtivini.inn v.t i I ir, tnn;' •)( Mfli i* 4 s 
}j;ivcn in iiund.in. In ft.- , t'l' ( • i 'v M-'.nf- 

lo'tmust !u\(‘ siund with it .i m’ •■'■ti'', h 1 tn-l luw't 
was M't upon siMirin;; ,o i to v, in S' i K Sut Sv.m' u, i's jMtri" 
ro li'v in Bntt.tny, iviw uH iwO'i.n Si. iSi \ dfT.ts of 
C!i.i;!(*s ik' B; j.-.. At I'lii.Ii; I Sv-j" 1 ! i ;'i 10* k»>' p’uM, 
and she s<'S -.ul !'<r S'r.ttaio, dl' .i ! ‘S. n-*'!! it anis 

under suinn ind of St;i! or' d’Aitsi--. 

Loui.s of Spi.ii, V, :t!i .1 o; > M i- luvi- * So; w w of* 
iiid for tilt' i.n.'hsii tijf tit tM-: of <> 1, wis'o. a 

• 'Oit lUS.li Kittle >Vi»s t .‘../'.t. A' ft-l I..j '! l'''iod ou'h 
ik> tin* (wiio. se i i. s' S' ,.i niM) ii 1 ! j i'-s'Vs ,4-, n tils' 
Li. tol'., ■oho hi 't''i-ed t'l us ••A'll ^lie i ’S" k * is, 
let' 'Sits, luil s,j,i;i'. 1 mu ' t '■ iS'er, i!,i ’<* v4-> a 
sore b.ittle. The s jojit, i 1* dr* u ;■ o .s't.'t .t nii!'; 
iihe tW'l the hi iit ot .1 imn, ,01 i u he’' I: in ! ■- w « ] i, -J 
a sharp glaive, wherewith jihe {-in, Id luv." Inu 
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Hn,:')**!-. hki thi-* ’• fltis hinJ-tf/-iwa.l C 0 Rtf 4 , but 
I'l.t'. -..u! " vm;( i'.i :■/ i<ff l‘i ti-.L nij 4 l’/. Iherli- 
jin 1 - ' i ' n'' , n t I it Unq it'.- jjit nivsih 

jf, t‘‘i‘ At.' Ij n v.nif of til' ir 

t.iV 1 , I'l! -'I,' - i'.'.' i, t’li Ki^ha “tiMi. A I'tt.f 

hi', 1 . 1! ihf ^ 1 } ol \aiin^.^, V. iitHof iht ) v. ere 

liii }, -I t! k ot ilk* and Ikr ai!u^ v.js the 

r jp < • • \ oiiit th u.is aaotiq Ir hi.i witliout soii- 
/♦ir ; ! M . ill,! Ko! u't li’Art.tis with a ^ic'irMin to hiilj 

th , , ' , It iniu aai W.i'h*! do Maniiv wtnt to lo_val 
Hto , foua s under the tirls of Pem- 

brt.ki ai.-i S.ihibur> laid "leue to Rtnnus. But Hi r' e de 
! e.n an ! Olun r di Cdi^s.iii, tint tou;h and stuidy knijiht 
{.hi' ! “the but Ik iti>)veied Vaniks, durinjf the de- 
ft nu- ot V. Ill' li ktil" ri t'' \rtois uas •'Oitty wounded. He 

taim to Hi ii’K ' M to Ki 1 t ! finm his wounds, but ou-w 

woist, ind tinaliv uiiiniLd to hnjand, where he dkJ. 
This all} of thi (a lilts de iWonlfort was the same 
Ruberi d’An*. , A>Ui ha i sought tn dipnve the Countess 
Mahaiit of lu !u 1 1 ;i . H* \\ is a nun I'f must unhippy 
lb, i"i 'll, 1’ ! ’est' ; i-i !( r the ( lou i of chaioes (.f foi 4 try 
and ouit ’ m i.'j i. hu lo n nJudo bnefly the part of 
fiis si ■ 'I .‘s i -m with .Wabant d’Aitois, we 

me, .1 id to lie' u iule upon Ailois just bttoie 

Mai; ea’s lii e , i u i i o d-ttumiMs t j’4:ed for him by 
thi *u 1 ; ' h I ' ill 1 III. Wht n kanUs v a-- b’lii^fit 
Uj' t ' i 't dvrwi d' sh”, hio! e do\vn— tlie 
ail* u, :• - 1 ' 1 ' li k a't I 1 nsl t!k kiiy,, v hkh 

stii tis. 1 ; *■ V I r ’ i ‘ t . Hunts slie b.aJ p;e- 
ti n 1 * '.o’ I i ! Ji ' » , of Tharn J’Hi'i'.;on — 

ail w is ^ . la.) :.i ’ • !’ ! puL'ide tabmation. It was m 
\.i'n 1 1! !.( 1 *'< ; i .. st tMt she had aded in these things 
at li’.e fiisi ^ p . ( ♦ tp,. ..vjfe (jf Rohtit d’Artois; she was 
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f.sl 

t'urijt'j .J-* ,1 \uUli ,iiil ,> f •!,',■ I !' !.• ' * -'i 

UUiL.i'kili;: !.♦ i;!~ 1 1, Iff; it t'i' 

hf. tis i|, ! iit iif‘ ’ t I f fin 1 ■ I ' * - I ■ I t 1 - I 

his ‘A if' , ih \ •! i . !■ ^ i h '' / . 

M'.t- !, A is h'lfi !-( i !i % j l' *! ■ 


cfi ii if.irr* ;1 j 

J IT. 
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Ciftsnn, and Jwnne de Penthi^vre. Jeanne de Ciisson 
and h«*r hw Ikd trim the French to the Countess of 
Montfurt, .dti*' Phfi.rpe VI., m 1345, had treacherously 
sracJ .ind <■ \vt .lU'i ffhvier de Clisson; Jeanne de Pen- 
thin :»■ u.)s 1. !i, like Jeanne de Montforl, to support her 
own <urr',>, fir (Jiiailcs de Biois, her husband, cominji 
into iJii't j* . in i iay;nit veHo to the foitrc.ss of La Ro<.he- 
ill! ''.‘0 S'-jfj'riM i card captured by the Cciuntess 
de Menr! a; a: t.ie head ot her English troops. While he 
was h ! i pj:viii( r in HiigianJ, Jeanne de Penthic'vre made 
her e’: f ! ;-im i ut ha-r pirty, a leader in field and in 
Ci'i'Ui 'i I 0' ‘i;uv..rl!iy to rival Je.inne de Montfort. 

Fdifui " f.t' ore i the uiuvaof the house of Montfort, and 
Jt‘a'i!a' Ii'J the pleas ne of seeing her son win first a 
tomporipv id-, image, then a complete victory over the 
house of llle! .. At the Kittle of Auray Charles was slain, 
and the* treity 'J (luei.mdo, neg'iiiated soon after (1364), 
fina!!}' rerogm/ed ine >oung Jean de Montfort as Duke of 
Brittanv , v.liiie le anne de Penthievre had to content her- 
self ttitli the* Count}’ of Penthievre and the viscounty of 
LiJnipe^. P,r,ttany was weary of tlie war which had 
dfcjah 1 the Imd from 1342 to 1364, and the battle of 
Aur ! 1 ! K . n the ,L. . d .e stmggie, in which both sides 
liji'l t'f irn.ha i t'l m ri I .:.e m!. 


/ { ;f .Kiiaste; o' Jeanne Je Montfoit we 


* ; 

t 

. .t'l any de.,ree of ns.,ui in.v, since the 



; 1 ov 's ve:}’ siiglit. Hcr.e has ven- 


1 ' ^ 

ti"' e in; a-> “t!ie niosr estmoidinary 


f } i 

.. ' "'1, is in ^ in.c icspccts true 


^ 1 :‘i 

se ; m s <ij"icej bv' c!ii',.iliy fiie was 

* ' 

^ u 

. *1 <•• !; 1 1' .unary woman; cojiageous and 

pt r^r'ri * 
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int, with a head to phn danng e.xploits 

aa! a luva 

It t 

'•,d.;.t her through the thick of the danger, 
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generous, a free-handed ruler, and an 
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admirer of iho*'!' dee'U r*f chiV.ilf jtjs JiCir.'; in 
j,he was* only too rcjidv to Ivom-.s. .>f 

Guienne hiivo 've hi-^e, -r,!,;.;';, .n oo . i ,iij!i.,r .it 
the head af a trwp ot .inu/ iv.'-, I t .* li '.y 

charj'inij her fvs shmtj t. 1; ' ysa ‘ : u\il 'it : 

stosy wnin lilt tmthasuMo, ..a.l vft . a va..’ ! i i.i’v 
more of tin- wuntiJ^ httou* 5 m > i- , , i n 
upon the cnijdt’.> " ■,* j .> u.!'. „i r'l'i, r, ji. 
and “who had the heaft <•! a i; a’.." 

With all tiie hrdh.ir.t e and t>"‘ .} t’/ ft.ji', 

between and f-i.iike, tr,.- a * ,, lea i.u! 

for the very patterns <if (.ftivah) aok- Ioo .tnii of 
most atrowi'-ius tnielhes, (^irirlts, tbi -.iiiii} 

’tif Blois, cutting off the heads of the iVst' u Km -;' v. and 
throwing them over t!».' walls of Niele^, ihuh, jc VI. 
aivituig the Bretons t<i a tourney, and tlse'. sr i ,o/. ur>d 
executing them; the (asimt de !.-sie horhna l.f lo .i tafa- 
puit, over the walls of Aulvrisiie, the ms« nib!<' servant 
who had ventured to hear letters fiuin the jnrnsiin tfitnu,;h 
his lines; these, and more than these, are the sort of tlari/;* 
one finds even in the pages <<i FroA'.art, wliw was mi can^* 
lul to conceal the unpleasant and to fomp, iia » the light of 
genius the cliivalrous episules m his i hronn !i of t.he wars. 
For the weak and t!'e falieti there is hMle of jsly, a word 
as some brau- ku’glit fails, a wotJ < f thv vsniw of thvsn' 
dependent upun Imn, and hh <<,>• go to Pi d, fn Id-., fiesh 
knightly e'pi’its and pige.mt.,, p,, -....y .pf,t 

of chiv.iby i- m t’a* an, how iafi!’ tho.;,,!'; pav'n to 
uomaii! it I’i only the : iif :n,ei'i!iin .j lahbe'.. .>! a 
Jeanne de .WtnUoil that »ai\ .i/i ( er j;n,.V‘iv, u-’ti<e t'oiii 
Froissart. 

When sucli is tlk sjo,t loaniUo; f!'r (•reat i hi.au^lto 
of Uie age, it !o i.!thor n ni I'k 'hie h. d Ji’ta 1 1 ei' three 
or four women winiiing s'li'i !.uue as to be ro:i!-'mf<ert*d, 
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The ‘'real war will in time brin;j; forth tiie f^reatest heroine 
of France; yyt it nt.■^^'■lv^ue^tionedv^ht‘dler Jeanne J’Arc 
would have re.;u'.tJ even fair treatment at the hands of 
Froissart, if the knuJit-ehrunicler liaJ lived to see the 
t^lory of this vvoxideitul peasant gill illumine all France. 
We mav jtness that Jeanne the .saint, even Jeann** the val* 
liuit v.arr.ii! (he Ivved warriors better tliin saints), vvoulJ 
have liooi, i<>. l.i n but Jeanne the peasant, t!'e miserable 
child of vune rjort rni'eiablt* Jacques Bonhomine.to whom 
the court!}' vhtunicler would have refeiieJ with contempt, 
scorn, or brutal liate. 

Tile iloriors of war are not allowed on the scene in the 
chronicles from wliidi we draw most of our information 
ab()Ut Jeanne de Mordfort; but J is pleasant to find in 
these same pa;t,es .it KmsI une recoj^nition of the his;her 
and better lole of w onun, as interce.s or for tlie distressed. 
We allude, of co use, to tiie famous and beautiful story of 
Philippa of Hama’ lit .savino the citi/ens of Cal.as, a story 
which w'e siial! venture to sketch once moie, in order to 
bring before our re.iders a famous character and a famous 
scene in liistor}'. 

For eight montlis the English army had lain before 
Calais, while the kmg stubboiiilj peiseveied in his deter- 
miiubon to rcdivKeti e town and the ganison as stubbornly 
deU-urunt d t » le" ,st to the death. Edward had binit fur his 
camp.i i‘ f .! n at M'.t Cd us, and stars ttion had at last 
redui t j the k.i! ' s '<) the point of sMbiai'-u ■ i. Je.'il Je 
Vuiim, 1’ ■' e' ot t!;,* cuns.n, pr.fyod w,th 

hdw.i d\ * 11 .' hut no ti inis JJ he obtained; 

the ibv hiti' ) a ! fiC entifi gnU'U! v is, d^- 
ni.u'di i, o oh ' d ot d, f'l for the I" i\ t ‘ 1 . • .hi "’ 1 , 

01 l-.Jw r 1 ' i' ; o 1 l!l the sit Ce 1 '! th. i‘ -! hi ’ a 

al'se,.i‘t‘ r.i‘ t .tv o‘ 1 lolJiii,;. To th -'1 J i i dv 
Vien U‘ iid'lv ’cUi'i i iotonseiit, Wsdts.; dt .Mum) and 
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other knights fleadtJ v,ith the king to be w rs'--'i<f.ih 
if not out of k!nJm-i> of hejri tSun ,it Ic,*.! *.0! of jolry, 
for fear of repii'aK on tf;e p <rl ot Ibv f-'t fe 
jailyhar-harilja.;cr.k'CoiiJ!tion^'l!n:i] i' .] 1 il ) h.k t'd 
are will Icijoun: "Sir Waiter J( ,Vt (tJO; . • i'< :i i, ;? ■* 

captain if Cdik that the g'eate,*, j-'.-u k.it i; • .ci 
^hall fnJ in m(’ !■» that .s:x of ih. •, h^t .e*. o; 

town come oat to tiie ha’;eiiiM k j, ;■ m,, - f .,4 p.*,!, . 

J, an i io t!ii ir shut >, uph ,> 1 " ,■ V,i .1 jir; k-, 

ai'a with tile !.r‘)'s of ihe to.vn aai bh'* ■ a ro tlavr 

haiiJs. V/it!) thi'oe six w ili 1 (!.m 1 .1 , j f ih . ru ; the le*.! 

I wiii aJniu to mercv.” 

¥ 

Jean cle Vienne anniniraej liu* h ane to 't ' i.>i:7et)'-, 
and ev(.n he v\( pt that lie ^h;•uld !: lu- to b, (',( 1,1 sorh 
cruel teims. "After a little ’Ahile fheo- i ' i '.'m ' et tkli 
burgesi of the ftr.cn, ealie 1 hi4''!.ue de Si ih , », and said 
openly: ‘Sirs, gieat vind siiiall, gitat nu.d'i.' t; si.oijy pe 
to siuffer to die sueh people as he in titiN t' .■ o, ! 5 t.imme 

or otheiwise, when there is a mean'- to s e., hi 

As for my part, ! have so s;'>oJ liiisl in our I ' ■ 1 S ad, that 
if I die in the qnaiiel to save the osiiliu , th if t .‘»j v-oald 
paidon me of all rny siiis; wheie-i're to •• ii.> m { vui! 
be the first to put my l':e ii* jeopar Jv ’’ 

Be-ide the quiet heroism ot this rr h nuiihaot of olj 
Gilais, wh.it linst! stems the glory of t’a* t »i hrois- 
sart’s fatonle Knipjits! "King liJv, r,l inn iiace biTU 
thexiaoi, . . . as being till ’.tti I!, g) ^1, bill y ui ate the 
hero of the suge of Calais! Your 't’-fy is sair'd, and 
your luine has beta Mt*-std fi'j fire huiuirid jeais. 
Wlieiecet men spi'ik of p.itu 'tisni aiiJ samlue, hustac-* 
de Samt-Pieire sh ill lie In loced and lemi inln’o d, 1 pro'- 
trate nivseil befou* tho bi" te<‘t vvlitih siooj !'»l.he 
King Edwaid. What collar of ilr' is to he lomp.ire.i 
to that glorious order u Inch you wea I ' Think, . . , 
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how out of the myriad millions of our race, you, and some 
few more, stand forth as exemplars of duty and honour.” 
Well does Eustace de Saint-Pierre merit the enthusiastic 
rhrases which we have copied from one who was no his- 
torian but a great man with a great heart— William Make- 
nwce Thackeray! For “greater love hath no man than 
this that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

Heroism was contagious in those days as for all time, 
and the example of Eustace de Saint-Pierre was speedily 
followed by five of his fellow townsmen. Let us now 
pass to the heroine of the story, Queen Philippa. When 
llie'six burgesses, in their humble state, were led to the 
feet of the haughty and relentless Edward, all pleas were 
vain to save them, the king turning away in wrath even 
from the faithful Walter de Manny and commanding that 
tlie hangman be summoned. “ Then the Queen, being 
great whh child, kneeled down, and sore weeping said: 
‘Ah, gentle sir, sith I passed the sea in great peril I have 
desired nothing of you; therefore now I humbly require 
you in the honour of the son of the Virgin Mary and for 
the love of me that ye will take mercy of these six bur- 
gesses.’ The King beheld the Queen and stood still in 
a study a space, and then said: ‘Ah, dame, I would ye 
had been as now in some other place; ye make such re- 
quest to me that I cannot deny you. Wherefore I give 
them to you, to do your pleasure with them.’ Then the 
Queen caused them to be brought into her chamber, and 
made the halters to be taken from their necks, and caused 
them to be new clothed, and gave them their dinner at 
their leisure; and then she gave each of them six nobles, 
and made them to be brought out of the host in safeguard 
and set at their libeity.” 

A noble picture is this of the clemency of a woman 
where the prayers of men availed not; and we join Jean 
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Froissart in honoring h)s royal patrwu'vs and rjsistrfw, 
“the most gentle Queen, must Iiherai and rraM f»H;rfef-,js 
that ever was Queen in tier d.iy>, the whi. Ii was the fair 
lady Philippa of Hainault, Quetn of bngL'uid and Ireland,’'' 
But it was not for her mercifulness alone or even in chief 
that Froissart admired her; he chidly pr.iNes her ht >,ause 
she was a woman warrior almost as determined and s’.if- 
cessful as Jeanne de Montfart, and had c-me tu C/1 >hk 
fresh from her victories over the Scots, of which Froivsart 
gives a careful and glowing account. 
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AT THE COURT (/r 5 HI: M-'ib UXt J 

That France w hull ha.! hea-vn jiii.i'.s , .'-.i sr 1 h».1, 
fnini Omsi.uia; :ii the tuilh ti< h (e. I*/ ■ f b i <'u >‘ thr 
thirteenth centiuy, wa> deh\L') ! '<•.( i, r i s'," 
of the fourtecaUi.to t!ie ' 1 a f . } t"> u .• ; u .miwi 
in her history. Ttn* t.f ! r t la, h-rr'.; r./.e-.fthe 
mad Kin^i Ch.ule... VI. wo.ii.i h.iu- ;; -ra.. a" !■, 'v,f; 
but the Co'iit of Fijike 'a.is li 1 -u <i .i r . • Fac'.al,,* 
by the licentsttus Quten Ivibe.ui ..ie ivu're. i-:, »■ "lare,, 
in isabeau, we find a v-f.iii.tn Vviuec hu'-sl.ay i ’nn 4 iie 
told without at the same tmie tellin.; nnHli of fia- )> -lory 
of France; but it is not becau'e tl’e .^'.n ■ n a. » ^ r yhiioy, 
j;ood that we must tei! of the j'o’.i-'nrni nt oi ili.* 
during her ascwidanry; she .lots noihuv, h J asloLy her 
vulgar tastes for plcasuie sind thbaui hi-r^. , t. satisfy 
which she wouki pawn Fnnne if < if. 

In i^8o, died the wh** V., 

!ea\ mg the king iuni temp.irai.h ii”e t -mH t’ " Lughdi.iiid 
in just that ni. e state .f l\ilu..e i t, , i.j I'fjtion 

and ruin when a little th ng vw. V; • oil. t ! ' tco i: >• s. he 
either way. His son an.] h- n v,.e. ,i Fa ,.l tw t S\ i . 
madly fund of ple.tsure, .<i:. .i.ly iiikn.! !.i . %' <• 1; > J v, itli 

fantastic tales of thic.ihv 'U [ io'ii.e.ii', h> ^ . - 1" Mi-.h 

sturdy warriors as I)u (i(i'“sihn, wh-fa hi ^-,.,,1 lo'.ei’ 
hope to rival. His reiyn begins m a die.im—.i he.im of 

tu 
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his meeting a fantastic flying hart, which he took for his 
eiTiblem. The dream goes on, in mad festivities encour- 
aged by Pliilippe le HarJi, Duke of Burgundy, who had 
chief diarge of the boy. This Philippe— that same brave 
son of King John whom we see at Poitiers fighting by his 
f.Uiier’s skle— was a great man, though not lovable; he was 
too acute a politician to be altogether admirable. In one of 
111'; gi.ind shows ananged for the boy king on the occasion 
of ii.f' JoiilJe marriage of the son and the daughter of 
Piiilipp.- tk‘ Bourgogne to the daughter and the son of Duke 
AlheiiC of Bavaria, tiie Duchess of Brabant, whom Frois- 
sait cail‘1 a woman “full of good counsel,” suggested to 
tiie king’s uncles that it would be well to find a wife for 
tl'.e young king in the same poweiful family now allied 
to the house <i{ Burgundy. Nothing could have better 
suited the plans of Philippe de Bouigogne, who accord- 
ingly sent poitrait painters to reproduce the charms of the 
respective eaudiJates for the hand of the king, and from 
the portraits selected Isabeau de Baviere, daughter of 
Htieiino il. and a piincess of the great Italian family 
of Viseonii. 

T!u‘ ) oung Isabeau, whose portrait showed her to be 
the mo-t beautiful of the princesses to be chosen from, 
was hi Ill'll it into Brabant by her uncle, under pretext of 
si piignin.igf to the shrine of Saint John of Amiens, while 
the 1 /.ike o| liuigunJy at the same time found an excuse 
foi .-’.'.idii trig Ci.ules to Amiens, without giving him the 
hail of {he |,urpose of the journey. Isabeau was 
pie’A'iiu j 1 u il;e ki.ig by tile Duchesses of Brabant and 
Bo ugii.r;,., .-j::;! kiie-k',! low before him, lifting up her 
swii't giiiish :.oe him in lieu of speaking in a tongue 
ns )’et la knour. to iier. Tiien Charles took her by the 
hand, raised lierar.d looked at her pensively; “and in this 
look the sweet thought of love did enter into his heart.” 
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brads, mt!i on their fiot—the peaks of their shoes were 
twjsied up ;nt!) 1' 4ntfiri serpents' tails. The women, 
. w'l.i’! h»\t niiJe our sprits (of the age of 
SiiTU !>w-) witii f'ltir I'OMims exposed, they 

Liugi t lb j " t iul ti Ji .I'lo.t the he ids of the men their 
gigmf, f*‘ nf.io/ {?sie p‘ ,il t'e' and fn nu J headdress) with 
ifs s, ip Pi j ! : ; h', rt\uinng then; to t.irn sidcvsays 
anJ'f { i>. ; lit Ti IS ti-ev ui nt in or out of a rourn.” 

W/J i’ ‘h.s oiit'ni.^h fishinn of du'ss the young 
qiji el w,i i 1 pei'ut i.i.od, ,ind the hfe of the court w.is 
oTv ^ a -! i r'il jid < nlerj iinments, wicked in their 
SI 1“ i t . ! o i( s' th m ;:i t'u ir \v.\ste ot the ri * enues of a 
kng*o[ii iroidv iinpo.f nslitd b> long wars Uunngthe 
ea;e ee.irs i f hi r prtstiue — we unnot u!I it her rule— 
in hrana. ih r,i tool- no f 1 1 in politics; neither did her 
}n!s*M!;J, { '• t! a m it'e;, s me hi ktt the go (rnrnt nt in 
the ‘ ite's '1 js , ( .!<s, ihuf of whom w is Philip'e de 
Boinpi;( V\ s! I’l tlu'etore have little to n nrd it 
firs* ti’ 1 ’ ‘itne ol tlie n!o''i noteworthy of the dn.ngs 
at the if ft 
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..con <;f; 

, 0 -JJ say .M a sudden flt of impa- 

XI, u >‘"'2 ^ ^i„i „f his uncles, till now the 

"?■■■' rptnc and soJ up Ms own government. The 

ruk*r> '^f Frai' , ^ governors; each one was 

'"'“TlTt* ht^n -fnterefts to consider those of 
too intent up , p^j^^ce hated them, and hoped 

France; and 3 ,ber 

for better things torn jj “ Charles needed 
jnvernnunt of '7“"“ were fttes, upon which 

excitement, m ic groaned and the 

he squandered money ttl the g 

CfAinullors and Isabeau remembered 

ingafCtc. Ot u crowned and had never 

‘T y i 0 ^s. The city was ordered 

made a royal entry ^ give isabeau as 

“ '“'‘\7Tten Cgt Paris a good part of the 
f “";.7 ,1 e fLr years smee her marriage, but that did 
rdtlay with the neces,sity for a formal introduction 

‘'’wilhts^uslnlvtTtl'.^^ 

■cTa lnt covering many pages, of the reception of 
US an account, « themselves m gay cos- 

ls.ih,.„i. T » Parisians 

1™'“ ',i'y , 1 , j'rivatnn, as far as he dared, the gorgeous- 
7“,Hho .0 irtiers and nobles. The fountains ran wine 
m I m I • the balconies and windows were festooned with 
n,t"f:,!d Clouded with eager spectators, while mu^e 
, . im I'lu-.d More the doors of many houses and muacle 
niivs w me "iven on the street comers. On August 22 d 
young queen, haded at every step hy the acclamaton 
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nt iliv !5‘ ti!)' ‘t'i'iiw, ,t:; i aawnf .(M-rd by ,* ..rnA- 1 

ri ni bli* t '..k,, binjr's frm»i 

iu- t'l P, AJ ;!*'■ V ifK s.itr!t-l irni'. «)!•■>■»• 

a fi-'l *' l'> ’TwJ* H,?! u! ,ilti 

Within !t yi'ijf’.); i/iiiJft'i* ,!p( 1 ■•!!»’ 44 

'A <’>iir Lii) fvi lii*’ M.fi!-! 

Two (4 ii't h !ri .Vif t \ » th- r^ii.’rd 

a 1 1’iw;’ 'lyoii J'-Ab".!'!''' hsvd, " N'AfVl i uly 

amn! th'- /It'ar-i 'ii'., ■*:» v.ii !'i>; {!.4'i t, 

“Itun r..i !"(' l;b'^ 

h),” juAdii; ituMtu 4 h'jifi'ii tl'i- t "tJ.b'.y 

.ippdri bfj rtitn the •;* ( n!.r„,‘, i, ''>•,) - ul Iht* 

kuiiti” jlii'i,; !!ii‘ \U(tf ‘.,1 fh'V ' .»m«' 

to .t wht'ri' w,j!> a } 'u'.t.K ■, "»vii ;■ . .''.ci'j*,! 

(!Vtfr with A U b,!t , !'ii h ‘ .1 i A. ff !i AAivti**- 
luCtfs *<f K'’id- • • > out I't till'' ? 'unt I'f! tii'Tt* 
iHsut*,! Ill '.tM i !' , I' t‘i; ili id: 1 aj; i Put, 4 .'.i'. -V'l 
this fountain tbeit* wen- a-,', injuPn-- r,. b.ly .} j j's-;.- i, 
Wilii rii.h 4!U5'I>‘t'' <’11 tlo’tr la.iii, nuhi'lt /'/'ly 

grt*at pk’asurt' it wu' to i’m!' thi-ni. AnJ they h^'P! in 
tlieir itiinJ'i raps anJ p,ui lot- of a;*-;.!, offcr.it;; an! g<vif!K 
tft d.'iiik -all siiih {’.i-m*.! I’V, 4i;.'5 tf'*‘ 

.mi nfv<Kl fitTs/'lf a'ul ti’f's;, !ta\'’n4 

I'k'asuft* 111 lii.tt iX'V ill', !n>'f ■4.1 ilivi uil ottu'f ladn’i anJ 
daiuttv'l-i tii.it s.iu. it.” 

Pas'-in;, imw ir.i l-i wtifn- sb'.ii thr (JuriSi si Saifit 
J.in*t*s, “ail tlu‘ stns-t <; baii;f-lH'.!i'> was cwaMri <>•.« 
witi». Ji fh-i I'f siia .iii.i v.tT,i>':, 't(i h pU’f'ity a s.i.h 

M.'Oiy ituf":!' A •! 5. Mf ’"t it i .i-> .'■a’A, 
.liitJicr tii *h‘> hi’tifv, v,.i' p'l' '*1 ail! a;! P’l. .mi 

h.lj WH’' is ' Wi’.i’U" . '1 r.'lf'it’i ! 'i .lillf' 'i •'I'k 

w»‘U gutted, tht’K’ w.o. a*' - "iMt [ti.'v J' th'‘!i>,h tlsuy 
hitJ !it*rfi tn Alfsiis Ida o' Ibini- .mJ a'! f*'t iniaH-'s 
on both HiJt’s ot tSif pn/at stn'i't -A b.nnt-! smi; ' 'Aoit* 
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«th dote of A,te of divers histories, the which 

Paris,” tor-ri Not.e-Dame, fresh 

^ ts"l the aueen. A master tumbler, from 

tid a o,rd oir the highest house of the 
Gcntfii, had houses, and the other 

e 1 e" in Onr UJy's church. 

And Its the Q / . jt was late, this said master 

Our Lady s hands issued out of a 

whh two burmn. c. ^ 

little stage t . 

tower. him and had marvel how it 

^reaf street, ■ j^,ssed as an angel, gave 

might bt . ‘ ,,heau and then mounting skyward 

crowned saying. 

w^ "yeirshe pleased.” But the festivities 

welcMiot over; we have omitted many a detail given by 
li t ! da s and dumb shows presenting mdiscrimi- 
! 11; V aa^d histones of Scripture and the legends of 
; u ;lr ;; castles full of mock monsters, representa- 
f the entire heavenly hierarchy and of the dream 
. 1 Ml 'Msled to Chailes the emblem of the flying 

: :; I. d^C the cekbrudon was continued tor severa 
V' • ' -ri , . ',v.. ch ints of Pai is pi esenied to the queen and 
S^^k-ildit" new kichess of O.leans, most 

costlv -Hfls ricii .-setv of plate, in gold and sih'ei, tups, 
vdu'..-', and d-shes of gold. “ whe.eat eve.yone mar- 
‘velled gieatly,” and the royal pair were greatly pleased. 
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the late Duke of Anjou, was driven from Pans by the 
Dukf of Orleans, to whose wrfe he had imprudently re- 
.pld some of the infidelities of her too licentious husband. 

He fled to Jean de Montfort. who persuaded him that the 
nlon chiefly responsible tor his disgrace was the re- 
TowLd Olivier de Ciisson, Constable of Fmnce. Secrefly 
etu ning to Paris, Pierre de Craon lay ^ wait for the 
one night and fell upon him with a band of 
K ,voes The brave De Chsson was seriously wounded, 
Ld the Viliams fled, thinking him slam. Charles, who 
rvoreJ De Ciisson. was furious at the outrage and 
breathed vengeance against Craon. As Jean de Mont- 
fort constituted himself the defender of this wretch, and 
refused to deliver him up to justice, the lands belonging to 
Craon were devastated, his wife and children weie driven 
foith and war was declared upon Brittany. 

The king had always had a passionate love for the more 
the.itt.ial We »f 'Wt. =>”J. “ the CMStabte was 

ahie to nJe, the Wing and his foices maahed upon Bnt- 
tanv We may pass over the earlier part of his campaign, 
taken up m aimless marches and as aimless parleying. 
On Aujmst 5, 1 392. duiing a spell of intensely hot weather, 
Chades marched out of Mans. He had been suffering 
from a fee or, was much weakened, and had for days been 
rre ith harassed by the heat and the baffling of his delayed 
vrn'<eancc; he was moody, and “his spirits sore troubled 
and^'tr.n.iiled,” when, as he rode through the forest of 
Mans, them- -uddenly rushed to his horse’s head a wild 
lul^ and manifestly mad. Seizing the 

Icuv's ImJ’.'*, f’-e app.iiition exclaimed, with that strange 
earnc .tiled’ d - fteii nohctable in those whose reason is 
unbalanceJ; “Su King, ride no further forward, for thou 
art betra\ eJ.“ The servants hastily drove away the poor 
madman,' and sought to restore the king’s peace of mind, 
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no evUi-nctf that she ever made any serious efforts to 
e^tahiish her claim; for she was content with that which 
the Irdka uf Btii^undy was quite willing to allow her, 
\iA, the squandering of money— not his money— in her 
pkJv ,r< 's. Isabeau was nominal!}' associated in the council 
that e euised the powers of regency, but she was really 
und. r l!u’ eonfro! of the Duchess of Burgundy, whom the 
chro:;ui.-l^ call “a haughty and cmel woman.” 

W/h care as the doctors of the peiiod were likely 
tf. • I'e h‘m, there was not much hope of the permanent 
1 of the king’s reason. One learned physician, 
hitwect’r, diJ have the correct idea as to the cause of 
(dtadt-Ds malady and prescribed a moderate diet and a 
quiet life for him. Under this wise tieatment Charles 
soon recovered as much reason as he had ever had; but 
the regimen imposed by the physician’s orders was as 
distusti’fiil to tile king as it w'as to Isabeau. The queen, 
under pietevt of furnisiiing diversions for him, began again 
the wild life of deb.auLhery which had been the prime 
ause of tdiarles’s insanity. It was at one of these fes- 
tivals ih rt occurred the famous "dance of savages” that 
.so ru'iilv depri-veJ F.mnce of her mad king. 

The (W.uiidei of Saint-Denis says that " it was an evil 
custom of t’re time in many parts of France to indulge 
unrepio\o! iii all sjits of indecent follies at the mairiage 
of a w'.low , a. d to assume with their e\travagant masks 
and d.' U.e lilxily of making all sorts of obscene 
reni.i:! lo tin- bride and biiJegroom.” It was at a sort 
„f ih' !, '! 'u .! one night (Januaiy 29, 1395) m cele- 
br Its n It:' • -n mi ) ;e of one of Isabeau’s Gctman waiting 
uonien, a v. ' '0'.,, tiiit Hu 'iies de Guisay, one of those 
p:>nd'' s 1 > 1 'h* iid’.es of the rich and e.xtravagant who plan 
tlieii “ aniusi nient', " for them, undertook to divert the 
mad king, the queen, a.id the whole court. He devised 
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. ..A enhpr life. But the love of 

to lead a „7|'Jm[y^ooted; there were renewed de- 
pleasure wa. ^ more violently mad than 

baud«*s, and ^v,fe nor his children, and 

bef(oe, knowin« ntit it continued 

even de!;yin'4 ...m*/ the regimen of his doctors, 

'f d ntvSthen he chased the 
C:,,,cs wni! luve a tock to debauchery- 

doctors um !!»-■ ,„,4s were sent for to enlist the 

’ h^ bcdulf; one astrologer brought a 

^,d<‘K-u pow*r^ to Adam by 

the hand of f ""^"/’,,rtainly did not relieve the king. 

frLs (!) who made a draught 
I hen . unlisted all the forces of sorcery in 

„f ^ vcing did not recover, and the 

the king to the Inquisition, condemned, 

and f ‘'f • ff that Isabeau may have felt for 

ffteanwhile any gj^e found the Duke 

her husband ha passe , parsimonious; Louis 

B,.r.™,!y ^ itb the etoney of the 

d’Orleans %as . ^ handsome rake, whom all 

kingdom; besuks, that Isabeau should 

the .f ’ . vvho was willing not only to 

f ^ ^ut to squeeze out of the 

j,h.irt' htr .vanton p . The people, particu- 

p„,„. n, hey r^tee for 

I'"'' . illo'^ mr'“« ‘rf 

r'''!;". ‘ 'e'^n Mhir tedmee he wos politic enoush to 

tlK ^ theiefore not surprising 

pul- nil' ft da- ta.^ .s of the outrageous conduct 

^tV'ibi'i^drBnk're and Louis d’Orleans; for if the 

;i:pi:;;h 



A't 'lilt tJli-y-f Of’ rf'.l MM- »<!**'■, 'V*? 

In flr.tfr !■» ntil M';*,!- jm!'! /4 ft.' 
by Ifx |:r'R!i>;;!l.1y 4 tU • > /.„'?. ?!;. i'*.f Ilf*- 

in 14015. ir’i'.i'c! * ;■> I If' fhs lU-rc 

H'.nn i.tu'Adti’, ' m!! j ’ - ,'t' ■( ,'j : ,(1 ; 'v 

t'v.'i; !v '.'i.’i ■ I'' t i> ' * ,■ , t'j *' •' '.f'V 

'if ifn’i iH’i., 'vV’i'‘-y _ ' , t.,i , i ; 

pO)|ii> nii'f'.i, \'A ;.'-hv , ‘ ) K'l i.'\< ’*> f,V: 

if 'tui.'i;, jr ,3 ’ 3'.,’, •' ; t , >'**:' - 

thi' sasi fis!* l-,i "H ■' ''f i ■:il ! ■' . I .'rtiV 

Biivisn.! aiiJ ttiil L'Miu ts.ti'vt .f 'i' ■ v«..tur« 

t«i hi3» Jidinun ,1) (,.i ) *'5,1 af i’l' ■ I'- 

The Wikl fit .1 ina.b.ri.ei (h-'"-!*', ;:'iA<‘vrf, 

weft* not H !v, '‘'Xi'i v..!n)v,'r who 

was Queen of h'ani.f‘ It ft h^r i- 1'-'' u- i. t; e {‘ior, 
natured nuidrnaii, anJ h**' J; ' !'■ 'ii t-i tin- > .I'e ut - ■ 
vvhoM* wjoe'i, ill tilt* ne ht ef ,n; tiii', w 3 -, 1 i* !•* i.'n* pub!)'' 
mo!S('\, hilt' tut ',(4 I0 f'ly. Itiu V iv.ii't’- '>) i» .1 
UllIJi*'!) .iiu! h.) 4 *.tn.J, tia'Kiin;-') Ft.ie.e w.u-. i'i:ui,Vi 5 1 <» 
leinain m filth nu'^, t-iveieJ n t'luu tlut in.j.fe 
rt'pulMVf sorts upon h'"*, winle th:* titfie 4 lupl'iit was fat 

a half stJrvtsl ragamuffin. One “t fu- phyu' mus dis.ov* 
ert.l in whit f^hu’h's w 1 .• ix !’ i i 'ufu td to f'atlit* 
or to (iunp.!* his tixlhes for t!»e fTtiniiii, a-u; th")*; 
lianjyr of !’!■. d; >nu ficns Ms''" filtii 5 !'■ ;'u s."t< vnit of 
his atl! .iJiufs in ft.''!ful I .’ste’jies, t* '* ; !i'> ■ ^ m -• pf them 
Lilt) the :n.t i ihe, uijt"'* t!-.' j»tn 

pjhsivif\ iUiJ tii,ui.i3;e4, to h.m, itt s uiu v, .tfid 

'Jianpe tus il'ilitis Ift.i'” ti ■ tif it ’5 >'r .u 1 I itay. 
When (^h.il'es i'.ui .1 ! It ' ! a'/f :a ’,i !!,' !i ’ 'o* ' * ! the 
neplett of K.!!'i ».(, t!.. i''sf ^ .1 ‘*ij 1 - :i 't, oi* 

teiiUi t th.iu Ilf. w lie, , IM' '-iie h !* , nu'. lia.t tue.S tu 
care tor the diuplnn, a i'.-'l *1 f '-f iM 
The ujJiOii ti! tV p)'!i. n.t' ipeit. ,(!l masses 
united m .ibliOJJt'Uve of ffts .ijafstiT.-'. v. ‘fi< ae.i I'liifher. 
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An Austin fnar, NjLk*! tl’-in tht* rt'St, punched a •sermon 
isih!‘iu unJ icpro'.fJ her wantnnness: “At 
y()U( mint u.ni<‘ Veiiib, and litr viaitiii}' maids are 
Lts hi r> a. id < tann nid'n*." 1 a«' queen and her idle and 
ViCa'iiH O'aitiv .'> J haii j'nmsiied tur hih etfranter)'; 
h'it O'aii'.s, !(. Hint ant( ae had sud, dechued that he 
liked •' ini's sent tor t!.e paaJier, listened with 
into'i'! and ta hii leeital uf the wixis of the 

ktivjdum. J r fninis— and went mad aj^ain. 

Wh.le thi fit "t rthani was on, Louis d’Oileans, terri- 
f.i J he a *-io- m that had overtaken him and Isabean in one of 
tlieir pleaMiri-jaants, vowesl to repe'nt and pae' his debts. 
At the-'f iiU.i tiJin^js oeei eioht Imndied creditors assem- 
biei; but the Joud> loiied away, and with them went 
Louis’s di'ii’o to he honest. He latJi;hed at the creditons 
and gave si.\ret ciders to debase the coinage. 

The poor kmg wa-, just sane enough t(» realize that 
th.ngs were going wnong; he appealed for help to the 
Duke of Burgundy. Tiie vigorous and pitiless Jean Sans 
Fe'ir, vviiM had suweeJeJ Philippe le HarJi in Burgundy, 
same d Avn upon Pans, and Isabeau fled with Orleans to 
Mt'iuo, .ihan.ion/ig diaries, hut planning to carry off next 
da) the myal eliilJ'en and those of the Duke of Burgundy. 
Jt in de Boirg'iym*. however, oveitook the chalJren and 
tnouglit th- '!! I a. k to Pans, vvluie he now (August, 1405) 
est ii'i s'ud Imh-hII in Ih.e lajuvre. 

So o h i,M' •- !.:i lun the spoliation under Lsabeau 
ami i.iv. Sis' thi }ht;>xtiiswekonied Jeanasadeliv'erer. 
'1 he qut . . ,M I ei a prttei.deJ light to appropriate 

coca- It r i ’ 1 ! ..W'. kui s) stematicaliy not only taken 
the !'e.« -a' t , ' . . p ■>', .'.ions and the like, but had 

ses/ed nieo ';•! I :.v , ,ewe!s, nittney stored away by the 
owneis, ami 1 1 f ae, plundering even the hospitals, and 
stvmg tiie e St’ ieii goods with the intention of selling 
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!U\nini'.JiiU‘.i -.ii U,;; a.). ,;;u)Uus 

to proiTiitii.* li.iii, ii'.i-i ji ! t > “i , ."a 

tOj'rUit.i, ffatcni.i! ict, ,* t” iS rhi*« 

w.is on Suitil.*y, Nnvt'jjit or 14;;. On tu'\t 
VVednosuay f’.i'iijrsiJ u'( ' avi.I ^*4 t;» 

wp with »t t!it‘ H.ou! a ui w.i'* in p.K* 

tiuilar!)’ ■'pi'd',, Ripfi.’ti; f<» viwot \U/' 4',;vt n, whu 
had niii. h I 4 ti." hi.!); ’i ,1 'S-l!! ont «h;.'d, 

a hj’.'c ch.lil, a*' j'uoplo ^au!, Aioui Vnk in t)sc 

evening, .1 ir.i app.iri'atSy i'r-r.i i,,v hti •^.a.-aisonej 
Lrtui'y .I’il A> i I' wi'iit I'l rrij'i'no’ ! • tho '•niiiini'it. at* 
compaii.i'il hv h 1! 4 ti 4 y.’j ■, id ..-f. tot*, ht’ > 4 ^ vt 
upidi and !..i»kid tt 1 . Ij 11. ■ Nlr*';!. of f'u;** by a 

jjani' ot r liii I'f ■ u'iji ! i',' K iic*' i!'n 1 . 

Td.f .!• >1 .ll;^ I’l I !i' y, ii ! ? » );>' ;;h!'. pr.ipk* 

k!H".\ \vh„!i 1 ) h! !j.i| pc ii . 4 . Wis'it'. d-.thiiici' I'.-;/'. 

brother w.is Jis;. (.cicih u h v .lO ti ■' ih m, t-y 
all k!H"A tiu’- '•U' h a 4ii i) hia !Mt i-'.-O .M'lillV’e liV.in 
obMurc siuiifiditl, aii.i the 41.' t 01 w i-. j h'd, •Atial 
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gieijt man had hired the assassins? In a few days Jean 
de m a rn'j^si het.vtcii terror and impudent 

bravado, tonte-HJ that fit- was guilty of the foul murder 
of the lii-ui tsi whofi he iiiJ ucenlly swum amitv ,n 
the ''ici)! uf bearing tiut eit’i his ratik could not 
suftkii iiily •'ha id him from puni-hnui t toi this shedding 
o| tile r!))al, Jtan tkJ tinm Pans to his own 
domimiKi'-. 

Tn* dead inin hid hen neither a good brother nor a 
goo! prime, with all f.f those fitle giaa-s whith might 
hj'.e nude him l-wahlc to ai! men and did make him 
fi'.i.m.iting to most womtn he had combined no sterling 
qu-ilities. He was not trnel, that is the only relatively 
g(MAl trait—aisd even tiut but negttne— that we un set 
over against his reckless fru olity and licentiousness, his 
shairnle-s iiifidflity and disregard of oaths and the most 
satrtd «.h!ig:!ions He wis not mourned m Pans, which 
was shuked but not gnevui at his death, he was not 
<>iriceril> mourned by the infamous queen whom he had 
led auay trorn her duty tohei pitiful, insane husband, but 
fie v/is mourned by the woman whom he had most deeply 
wrt h. * w ife 

Ih.'H \ ;!e w IS Slie locelv Italian, Valentine Visconti, 
daught t J t!ie I Hike of Milan, who had married Louis 
111 1 Vo,( .nd w t" a sh ii- r in tire splendors of the gorgeous 
tnhy 1 1 I'jiieju de Himi e into Pans. From the first 
••i e !iil ju 1 ca iM i>f i (inpiunt— and yet never i.om- 
|1 itu ' - ;tht ounlcvof I ii i''!' and whom she loved with 
w ; 't. ' it f 0* lovt she tony not retain 

Fro'isiit, 'A', u -.s 1 t t'ii o 1 hers, tells us a must 

luitous .r ; t t i.’J ' '•t r\ of one ot Valentine’s 

rivals, ah'-'! !i ' y ,‘(.t'rtd to his wife Ja early 
js ty, ' It >! I O' t I )is d’Orleans had rashly 
confided the dtuil- of an amour to that Pierre de Craon 
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whom we have nenKoitf f h :i ic, 4 pJ ih:s ko;,;! > n-, ! 

thorn to Vaiwuir'e. fiu* V’"’''.' ii>«- wrU a* 'iv! j,,? 
the Jady towtium Lous'- ia j > ! .ot ly, hsrrAeif. '* t'lO-s 
do me wr>K!^ with nn I ' o * ! ■■' sf;,:''* I !)•" v-t ’O-m 

was abashf-i, anJ ui he; o t asU ■■cJ ' .sni. 

Then sjid Vulejitir.e *' Ihii^ st 1 )’!! t; Ifi..’ my 
lord lovf'lh }t>ii, ant: }<>;: in?*, jni iLv h tar 

gone befwcrti ',<r.! tisu i-’ -m h .s j„i, »■ n.\ i it i- a 
he proffliSi J v(j,i 1 irovirs- t<> \h hw 

pirimouf, hisvhot, y>i ibi ,! i'. t;-", fvhf-'Mii 

)OU did wisely, th' rdsri ! j>j> !<,» ;%(t I dsa^jy 

vn:i on your 1# t'l-Jt yua teruatoit- r.e? la.'i, v.‘< m'm'Vvifli 
him, but stifter hirn to pas-, lod io-irkio c* narv to hi'i 
commanding." F'Ctm tb, tre-Umnif ha rneisss! at the 
next meeting with his Lftu.s diM»rsc!r.i ttiat 

something was amiss, and .she !m lily t.<'d timi ;'-f the inter* 
view with Vakntino, I onis {hen went trfim" to 1 is wife, 
"and showed her more token of I-ne tls-m i-vrr hi did 
Wore," finally whtedl iig lier into tollng him a! o hv! 
been the talebearer The we kriuw 

wjLs driven from court, and returned to atnrnjl the 
assassination of I)e (-Ijss-m 

But if her husband did not love her, the kmt; m outested 
a real and innocent afft-il-on fit Vaketira', fi<s "dt-ar 
sister,” remembering fu r and a'bmg f- r t;ef m !os 
mavint'ss, he knew no other V»t v < n n it of tlos there 
was to tome iVil br Vaientmi. * c the iJuJv' - of Huf* 
gund^ , ftarinp the .'ronthoi tb' <t'h ms tnfl!,.-! *e ;.,’ef 
the kmg, spreij ecd r'-p..;ts a’" oi tia 0.-0- ern -flui ms 
!h Ivvten Chirk s an i \ ik in \ ' !<r,' t . {t-e.e inar,;*:)* 
tnns an auiisitioii fn m a !»i mwis ttie; thu of iJ-ii- 
ttr\ wiHiU base been in s„h t ■ 1 iii, ttu B ms 

asserted that th» kir.'-. (innitt w i- {o^i.uej aisd UfO- 
tmued by the power of wiUiumU, iuC tins asi o.-itiwi, 
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upon Va’f ntiRi', ol'iaine.i “uch crciit th.jt her 
husb.iii,! h.^J t'> ttiU'/. e t<f r touit to j ‘•urt of t*x)le 
m hw own J'/ditHi'n*.. We tinl i'\en worse .wc us, items 
crf.litt'J t>y t'if ut!‘}!np.«t!uiK who rf ports that 

ihe iuJ j'ojvoRtJ he. ovvn eiiiiJ m .in uSU-mpt 

1 » {'•!!'<' n I'.u diiifhiii, I'-T “thi-. i.iJ> w.i'' .tf mind, 
t-mibijs jod -Jo IS oi ihc Joii/.its and state of t!iis 
worliJ. (jo]!y 'he wft'iid liive seen the Uu'uf her hus* 
t'„ir. 1 atloa to !nc efuwn ot h'l.iike, she had nf>t sand 
hoa.” 

Iioi'i^h It port .ifivl tvil report tiie poor da.iH'ss 
h.ii ii.i J '>j,io,!.'4 her has'Miid and leidin;,' a life at le.ist 
fai ii'-.Ti u„i!ar than Unit oj the unirt, though si;e }os- 
si^itjlh: luiiaii i.At of tin arl.sti. and the 1 't.aiitilal and 
was \( ;y t.‘\t t.r.aa lilt lilt* hup, now ottfii idiot.e when 
lie w.is not f.itinp, h n] hien tiiuu.LoiiiplettK apimst her. 
Jo oiiijso Mill .i-itri. t 1111)1, .Hid a!'0 to strengthen the 
Buteordi '11 in'd ? nu*, lln hole, of Buritundy provided him 
With itiriiiiii i^t'li’T.d' .ini nihtiess. Tuthesway 
oiKe hi Id bv Vail I'tri m t r Ci\irles there now succeeded 
Odi ti* , Sh' w IS 1 ft!..* I'li'ie than a chili, but she beiame 
(iiid'e s iNWiii IS j l.ivfilioA of iheni.id kinp. Or humble 
or;',', III (/Uhl iHjii iam }ikn.ilm;> cqimum — ilauphter of a 
le'taifi h' rst .halt r), she \\i rs ‘n court hisforv a name 
be tn *• th ei to it >.!'( ft ;s b.in to, Odette de Clumpdivcrs; 
snd the {('}!<, .Dll.../' It ' i the mu of themiJ Icmp, called 
ter “h I'M;* 0 ' She was iuppy, it ste-sis, and 
hind t-i I*'. !i o;, 111' i. dim, ' .i-. !o',e i b} him; inj.nioi'e 
true to i. 1) tl.i’i I- 1] *> • 1 is t'l tne B 11 o.ndiins, 
d. i iim! I i\ ‘det.J ! ■ ;■ 1 11.'* u iis ul'a n Htirpundy 
:iik1 Lu ! '<1 ’ v» . ‘ . "11 , 1 id is s.i, i t.) h.s . e 

U'l.! ii! * ; *' , ■ . • : 1 ith 'f tor i'. uke than 

for Bu' v:'!. t s. ■ c , i*. inde n.oo* t! tn that she 

died about i4.'*4, !, e up a Jaudider who-c kditiiiuey was 
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rpfoj|ni/eJ b-y ('.hiiri*'. VT! , w )*« i,, r 

rnJ t'f .! petty p.iT.tkm,);) <4 r ni. 

When the h.if!d'!.'m. f .! I -'; ^ '.,h 

raiinlerej, Vulent'iio .it !v i au i„ r - tij' , h.e 
elJf-'st w.is but siMuJ., iitl 1 . - 1 t's* ! -« bu!; 

net olJ t'nMuj;h to 1. B it \ o o v.- .b,.*, i 

aven'^e her hu->b,J!!i, her ;;/ • f « o-"!. 'iht* 

came at once to Pins kii'Ji lu r \hv>y ! i; ! ta'i 
daujiliter-m-Liw , that lsi',i!!‘e do hin.e r/. v,a^ m. k!v 
a Vkivioft troni tiio it Buhi I i! , lo,! o a .iti.in.nj 

tothe youn^Duiu'krOih’.ni' . I'.i k.r,;, ' ;</■• ;t lio fion', 
was niexpn/ssiH) shiskeiJ t'> ‘ht r: ;;,t r ■; j > r roiiu-r, 
and was iiiuved to te.irs whtii \ ih si .i .no Sstae 
liim to demand jiMne tipon th.* oji.* k '• w He f luikfj 
to.ut, and probaWj riah) ire mi win; N sH, t"it in* 
miiui was not cipabk of sijstai ii d t.iorj. !i to !, F isr* 
po^ne was nnkmd nti'.e pu-pir.F rts t *, , 

Pails with a ri'tiinu* so lomii.labh n H'lad - s i> f > 1 1 ,m 
army; aik! Valentine retired to Hhi s, to ! 'di l.-i t ou', 
Jean, hardly oppo-ed by Isabt ui or any of the lev, who 
mipht he supposed either to exenoe s,,i«'c autiiooty or 
to sympathize with tlie Ode ms f.iaoin, lame to P.inx, 
holjiy hired iaw'yers and q i!'‘'hh!ii* t!v*o!oV'*»tk to justify 
the “death wlmh he had nifluted upon t'u jO’iM);; of the 
Duke d’Orleans,” and made the joor maJmm vum was 
kiiij’ issue letters patent deH it. Dj.. that b.e.tne kia^;, “took 
out of bis iieart all dispkMsiiie a^.ot’.sf >-i-- i* rv ohuif uik! 
we!!-be!o\ed cousin of Bdfoundc for h.ma,/, pul out ot the 
world !i s brother of Orleins.” 

fsibeui, who had shown hmsilf H i\.i '] aHe of 
arl'on m tins crisis, nninnui at M' ian ‘U.t 1 tin. a*", ,)rt 
and dan;;t.ious Duke of It ir^Miulv ii.id for.i-d (>Mtt ^ jo 
this way and had been ■. dii d aa iv 1 > rt piee. i u a Umn 
of Lic>te, Then she and her aihts, with thne tl« » is.md 
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Irtwf's, untcTt,! Pans (Auiiust 26, 140S). Valentine came 
next vlay, and with her the joung Chirk-'. d’Crltans, 
dcstiftft! t" bc.’M!'.',' f.irnoiiv ns onv of Fr;m..e’s i>w,c*t*tesl 
poets, akhsu;;!: k>*pf a pri'-oniT m fir twenty- 

five ytur.. The k.n>; hf-iuif once more incapacilateJ, it 
was de-'j ji-ii tliat l-aheui sii.ujlJ preside at the hearing of 
the foinul i'.implunt of the Dauv.ss of Ork'ans. When 
the fr.inniiii.' wi.iw and the youthful Duke of Orleans 
came htinn* l!io njiiunl to demand a hearing, their plea 
was reajdy yy.inti J, fo- the iiien.uing figure of Jean Sans 
P.s.r was no ior.ger tliere to intimidate Lsabeau and the 
fneiiJs of h's vutim. The next day, before t!ie yoang 
Duke of Gusemie, who acted in the place of the king, the 
legal and ecclesiastical dtgmtanes employed by Valentine 
exerted thein-seives to exculpate Lotus d’Orieans from the 
charges of sora-ry and tyranny and to show that Jean de 
Bourgogne slutuld be punislied for the murder. The argu- 
ments of tl’.e Ofletiiis adviK-ate.s were far superior to the 
shallow, sophistic.il, utterly sliami'less harangues which 
had been delivered m defence of Jean. The legal advo- 
cate asked, on h'-haif of Valentine and her children, that 
Jean be comptlled to s,ome humbly to the Louvre and 
there to .ipo!o;o/i' to the king and to the widow and her 
chilhcti; that las hou-fs in Pans be ra,ced; that he be 
or-k ri. d to e\jiro.l yre.ft stims m founding churches and 
cfiU’, outs, i'l e'f HUon of his crime; and that he be ban- 
Wioi Ivsic; i .(M- tor twt-rry years, and, after his return, 
tv lit sid’o \ 1 fi a[;"'oa.!i m-arer than one hundred 
1, 1 ' I ' t / 0 . 1 ti” O’it’ans p'inces. 

ilol \ ,il ■: 1 ot , '1, h s’ e jotwailod on tlie queen and 
t'io prai. e, ot I t O', 1-1 a :ree to samrnoh Jean Je 

H'ltr-oogfio !o 1' d o (Dolt of P.irii.imt‘nt, was 
impotent to pio-i-, I,.-'' , .iiso. For jean, after a fero- 
cious sKpjirMMNn ot Uie rebellious citiaens of Liege, ume 
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taUly h'Hk to PnnH,waii rt‘(.fp.wt a vsOor anJ 4 ifnn^i 
by th*‘ poupic of {’ati'., !p;:! ■*0 'nt-MweT ’bs* tah^r '’wtn* 
bt*ft of tlic ccurii’i! that tin* ■.^'nipathiA-'* Ji'i-.! 

not even Ja-arn of piosecPit:;' the* tn.il of th;** ta .)f xlo“J 
ra’irdfri-r. 

Valentino d*.- Milan an 1 hor sn** rrtsrf J to fit; jV-i'in-; 
even further outra;;t*s Imm Uie tniiTii baint i.ar.'t, 

Wt'i! Uii^hl she now havo j'istjito.! fh»* j.'totij 
which Ssite kuj .issinnoJ at Iter .ro!'- 
Run ne m‘e%t plus, plus ne m'tHl mn, 1 *‘«ff ;s ii-jtleiig 
more for me, no-thuj}', matter'* ni.i'e ’’ Itse. 
uhidi she caused to be pl.icis! m fh«’ bna. ,in f.lutrch 
at Blois, must have home an added bi'ti rm ss tc/ tier heart 
when she saw the selfish Isaheau mak./i.t fnen is wit!i the; 
murderer of Louis. The wriKhf d \jutv;; ai.d tlw impaf* 
tent membt'rs of the touru s! wioe jihi 1 1 1 make peace vs ih 
Jran; they aciepteJ Jus h;spitality .u.l 'Civeti'd !‘'f-.re 
him. Isabeau, canng nolhin;' for the pu.',er of th*' 1 •■own, 
caring nuthiii;; fur lier husbaiidor baTihiLf'eii.uuiii.' mteed 
for but one thing, money, eager'y auepti J thut t;oin the 
hands still red with the iiUad of the m.m ‘.lie h id loved, 

With her children about her, VakTitiiie S.i'igri.'sl;* d at 
for a year. She had sought out one of Lua’s's u.itui iS sons, 
for whom she mainfested .ifleUini .m-d wit sfu- used lu 
say, was her (nvn by rig’nt.s, and imue fitted t . iverf/e hia 
father than any of the other chiLlreii. Val'n.'sne was m 
tins a giMiJ liidge, fur the spirited, ardent lai wh-.m she 
loved l(.r his father’s sake was mine oti'/" sh.in Isnio, 
Comte de Dunui.s, afterward fuiiuu-. airos-i ihe jTtafliu! 
heroes if F-'miue as “l.e HfdJiJ d.'fr’lt.u's,” V'lieol'm* 
die.! on [Jeu-mber .}, uisl will m.gfg th<*y s,iv tint 
she had died o! a bioken lie at, fe? the 'me govit emolion 
of her life hsd been the [asMi'.u.ite dt.iitna; 1" ene of 
the mo.st despicable men that eser had a f.ntisfu! wde—a 
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tljv'/tc'i) nrrti'is to e^use c‘V*'n foOies 

anJ lull is i 1:! 

!t vv 1 . viu <r V i!' .? f.i tint Ji'ith lOmt wlun it Jul, 
for !f * ! ■ J i . r f . 'i stil! t.irr’i r '-nr iw ■. i:i,i Irumila" 
t!(,; . ? ,f u ,*> > ir< ^ ii< r d till, ht ^ li lin; vns 

V r«, 1 ! ^ ( ‘)h’ ' ' t I >!!(» i/ii tlu I'lrni', I,! i s.iltrnn 

n,-:’. 1 1 , I', \vi' * - * {it'iei’s nurJtTtr I he diikt 
(f !. • ntu* ') 1 >T Ih t Kt of ihe ni ifk' (.om- 

avMi i , '1 i M;' 'U'k 1!^, hovvhtit tilt'* '^as done fur 
th* ,! If' f 'll.; .m ; t! i kin^Jon, as lit vus reaJj 
fu p< f ti. Mr< i ” Wuii -Ush iiisult.n^ phra^-es tlu* 
sons win V .I'i} . 1 1 1 1't s.itisfi> i, ail ! the) were forttl 

to s»v( ir. V. til 1' irs t!ut tiu •, uouiJ not nstraai, to harbor 
no li! ill !'!,d;s a^n t tat r dear tousiri of Biuoundy, for 
whom 1 ‘h kiii^, the viiktn, anJ the princes of the blood 
all intiO' < Jt ' 

In tins shun* f ;! nnsker) of a petce, ratified in the 
t>reat t ith- ' ■! i f ( , lartris, Isibiau de Baiiere had acted 
for the loikt of H iraonJ) Shi was soon to give still 

fiittliir proiit if lor lit rtli ssnt^ss and ingratitude, when 

lean ik U gne arbitral. !v arrested, tortured, and 
estadi i It Hi |e Moutiigii, superintendent of finances, 
w f'o ill!! I n iin i' i st 'i na of the queen, who had even 
g!U 11 1 ! r tl, it sp’i'r i d Hotel Biibette in which she had 
las* iM^. i Alt! ! ■HiH d'< JrUans, and who had drawn up 
till ♦'< i‘» f II 'll. ihat 1 I'ttvitn the houses of Bur- 

gut 1 ’, n ' ( 1 ! i s b O' I u in; h* !it\f intersedeJ in 

io' ' !, ;■ 1 ' ! mfi s Hi tewi to do si>, but a 

proo j , ' f s ; s' ,, 1.1 . 1 I i n the lontisuted 

ui lit. Vi > 1 < ; hio| urHia-t her loiisent to 

tiu ill* ‘ ■!’ 

I'lJ'i ' w -N i! ti ' 'I i'.i,i;';r lit ;sih less and It ss 
a’’.o !t air. s * *it. s,,i -I't 1 id k igited herself m 

s» 1 rit w !th I m vk H ) 1 i, m - * e iud n i wares but those 
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tors ff the Hum rMty. Bui Ittht i i’> nh ti ii >m,i ’v t't r;ut 
wide frt(iu;;h to t</Vfr She s( mi h-i!' » hj / ht'.td- 
Juss Kisin;; to tile ('(.mt oi i.<a op >. ‘v loop th,5{ tl';:* 
d.iuphi!', psoiuhi). at fio* jn-tip.itior; .a ii oiit'it’f, iuJ 
been in tormiuin^ itmn uoth th. u;Ui^*e 

them to niii<.h upon Fair's, tlu- (.d’u. ‘leii'’, the 

miiiiMs tiiltd t’riimi'i hi 'll ai Mis, 1411, air! tl'e 

piliu O'**;} in i .no “tei! i ji'o t B H 1/ '( , * 

bruth; f, tiiJ IS muss is tPi' ■ n ' ! ‘a* i ‘ hi 1 > ? fs r \ 1 tv-"- 

proKibis S’. Ji O' III.! 1111*1 tb a *.<' j'd.i.fH toe- 

s|iuuii'.;', iiiJ otMi.'Vt i ■> 1 * I '.t o if tl'i' 

indearuyof thnrus?;:;’! 1 its. m *k }•', ‘..i il»4 
\ 4 in!> fo! 4 respite tor !» r I'toiN' *, ils u '.a l' c < st ot I ; » 
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roaTrugs'; th-'; sti,>rn nsmali'its from the n irkfts of P.im 
werf I'i'k' ani L-'iiis went to jaii unnurrifj, wl;i!f 
hu].f at! V, ? fit to h i •'!' k With ^ !iJkh'>h farv. 

i'or 1 tni.aiciit t:j' ,'00 itti nf lii fidin the ijuivn, let 
us aii *•'*, 1 ' the }'')i ! *! »' 'iJitiofis 111 F aiue hnrri the 
tinif 0! li,* *!•".'( 'i -i* lit !/Mis d’O^ka'is fine had 
N*s n ( . i! war, v *!i m . ! brief i<i'e!i,.!N >4 pc we, 

bfftwc. a the par*!- ns i.f Bi 3 r’'Mn.iv and those rtican'., 
now 1 > 1 i'v Berm.'.' i'Arni t/n ). , wh'we daa^iiter CharH 
d'OrU ir . !uJ roirn.! .ifter the eaiy Jt.iUi of hjs first 
wit< , I wf htJiae. Wtiilt; omI vv.ir in .tw If would 
have i.n’isl fjiivr/ a'J ruin' tiifiuOi, its horror, were 
erif.an n! hy the nifty policy <4 Heniy IV. of hnitland, 
who, when he was not aMe !•' irtsrcene n peison, re- 
sponded t'l the sol uitat 10ns ot first one p.uty and thui tlie 
other, uii thus ciiisij Atm.!^(iws and Boiirouionons to 
e.idiaust tiiemselves in fruitlcs. sinfe It was the craft of 
Henry I\ ind the f olh <f Fraiut that prepared the way 
for A,pru uirt, tli it • ■" ishay utory < f the j^reat Henry V., 
who 111 the pnstn t of the (werwheiriiinjr French army 
prf«.l i.mi'J, in Shakf-peart's parapiirase of his w'ords; 


W»» m* mm 

Jo Li ur^n h »; and if fit livo, 

Ff fiif ihart* 

« ^ wdi* f pr i*f %uh luit oiie itwo ffitffe 

Ihe i\ 'tit jusihied Knd Harry’s boistiul confidence: 
llie i.hu hr) "i Frar..efouni itself discredited, dead, or in 
captK f-, Ai! i v» t, ev. n in ti e h' n <‘t Frame’s di-’t'e^s, 
the iiiiiok'n; l.ils'i'u >. 1 il ! hardh. 't p'ctailed upon to 
take in I 1 tion i SIsi'f (t h r at, the da ipii n, Lmiis 
de tj’iaiine wh», ’ f u't, lira i hut a httk* over two 
months alU'f ^’lu/iiTt, and wis sac.'eeded by Jean tie 
Tourame. la two years more (1417) Jean de Touraine 
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wa«* Je.'id, pHi^oned, it wi-i, hy Itcrnani »!’Ar!r!4t!iij , 
tfjt new dauphin, Chajk's, -A l-jt f'j i ica*'. 

This Cliarlts, oiu* nf il,»' iiv.; uia .inf /ii!-)) n- i jr-d 
turittmphble person ige-v h,»t‘^ry, h«d N-i) fs i:r; i * 
the queen and ttie Atmatinu pails Adh sm? i-i .-if^ .tf !!'.y 
bitterest hatieJ aj'aiiiht the linqiinJi--,'', * I'jj:' nv.sH'l t'.i 
win m'njlUe tonlro! of (Inuk's, BiTe'*T'.! 
soLight to d'-iujit KdisMu htr s .;i tr,'“ 

km}? Tht'ie vt.ts no ditfuiilty ni hr. If<; for 

the sober-iniiideJ Juvenal T'or.. J< h- u< tu ti.t* 
chate.iu of Vincennes, vvlnthi ; Is.di.u i-id rtl./t.) to 
reve! more at ease, “many sltamehij tj: oi;*' v*,i r.-' ifnne” 
hv the queen and her troop of rakes arvJ drns«l 

ladies, but indecent), in dre-'- uas sioj tht •tidv '■‘u.w.ial 
that Bernard revealed to Use Kmq. who was at the time m 
bcttei nuntal cnidstion than to? vea* .. 

As Isf rode hatk from the ihitttau uia* e-.mmu the 
kinj; m( t Lu)s de Boi-biiurJori, Hliijni In* kru u Oi he one ot 
Isaheau’s asset latsts. SudJtnly suspiious and 
to Know the whole truth. Charts had h.m a-u a- .1 anj 
put to the question (i c , tortuied). SiiJi tinroe, were 
revealed by this unlucky sharer ?>f tha* qtiecn’s f ieas.iiw 
that Charles deemed them not fit fur ? sir. ‘datiosi, 
and accorJinsly Toys de Boisbiaudyo urru'd las s(...’reH 
with him intoa sack, whiih was los.nbej /*r.nw'{ paw 
la ]ustue Ju r(n, — “Mi'ae w tj for *he just, e of the 
kino," — and th.* waters of tin* S* ov.' < oveied tbs* s.ii k and 
the sinner. The mad knu’s jiati. *, of wtis h w. read 
With a certain joyful sjnipithy, iv.ii n* t endi.l. io? he 
bent the queen and t!ie du-tuss of Bivara !'• Hlu"., and 
later to Tours, where they were rompelVd to lut sioje* 
surveiiiajKi' and m saint irv sunpliuty. liie iLutphin 
some nioiv.‘)s hdonjtni}' to Isabeaii, who !«iee* 
forth cherished the most unrelenting hatred tar he* awn 
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son, acti^in;* fum of bcin^ Jv*>ponsibSo for her e.\i!e. The 
rw! zrxi tdijcf, v.f nu> h'll .siue, \v4-< tlu.' d her 
nv.nev. 

Fo n t!i/. !;rni , v fa. 1 Isjhrn.' injn;4:uni.' h ith the* I )uke 
of 8 i Jean \».t > nwrvliin;; opi/ii P.u,- iie larae 

Kt.t t;; • i'» of rour*-. Ihe piotjN I',!!’-. aa uas 

sulloiiiy ! '.A ah a t-> hear netss ai .1 rrhcular 
:h V ,!((. ,’'sta:ue ' m! •u’t* the v.alK. W'aie he was 
’<'■ '.'it '!;(!•. tire toops of Hu;;i;nJy, in 

.e.ihu-'n i*-' ■ 1 till' .orr.ent an i “ciptuieJ ’■ IsaiH'.ui 

j.iJ n. r 'liu* >pj«eii and iier ally, styling 

thfUis-’!.. 1 ^ •*,<• n f'.s •I 5 ' cue, t stabliVar.i a paiiurn 'nt 
at \nne:i'., nut ocl Jt^ru'' !'} auti’.inty of ll.e “oiunul 
Ilf tn ■ vj'ieeii lud the Jnla .cul l(Uig!;l the .! i iphiu on 
p iper in i ai tiie lit h!. VVli’ n in June, 1418, tlu Faiisiatts, 
{•’ I'.iMf.i hin.i.iti enldinte Vy Ih.e e\aatioii‘> anJ the 
arrofCKe of the Artni^i.ac ieJ ies, inassactJ e\ery 
AcTi.i.'ii.u tliat ;h« V locl.i hp 1 , Isaheau sit,tij ti'O mutli in 
HAV (il thvM hei e men of the t..,’nnvin ptople to enter 
Pa/is. Hal she iV't seen tliejr Violente Ivfaie, merely 
ItacaUx- -111- Ii'n.d ii iu\'ir. while li!e\ starreJ? She 
wait''* hii the r'l.'al of J, m ,ic Ho'cgo^ine, aiul the two 
« iiieif 1 Ihee t lat-fn ^ t !; ! 'iiie Janphin, the 

sole ii-.p' -li Fia’i. e, tl.'i ’nio-e the a;mit*.> of 1 11s mother. 

At (,i,i) ,‘,s V>,i'. , 140), t’v'vjui.'n liaJ Kui in mgotia- 
lion wail ti'o '■ .’end .‘lit I'.er son, .Hien t!ie 

SM iJ> n 1 itliit it laSto'Pi who was a>s,issju iVii at 
a .eaili a * 1 r' e 1< .p!; a n S'‘pte'’rrer, 141c), inter- 

t iptt 1 !v 1 ■ H' , ’ ' ‘ '1 '1 I . .h 'i-ieainid at Jl ha/aiJs 

n it '. • * I ■ ' 1 *' ,■ i ’ 1 . ; ■ ei V '1. S'v ’A oi'e a letter 

of u- 1 io. I 1 ) ' w ' \e i ' j 1 11* B.r, 'inJv, and 

poiiii!.. 1 hie ' , !’ ' pe le Hen, h. .’'.Mst him 

m pimidii!',’ 'he JUf 1' ! ■ j> , like all llus race of 
Biiiginjd.an duke^, vwj-. a mcs ol action, a man of .stmng 
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characttT, '-iyittly m'la* friTupuifiKs th-ifi hi. i Uir, Ah.i 

jft not r.'itiit'j v.ithiiit ii). !,'. :!(!•'! to ■. iu;'! t* ‘o* ■'-! * ■ 
p.iiKV. It 1- n..f to I'C V ^ ,,, ) , j 

at t!u tif'dJ). o,,:-, ni .r.ii 1 l . I’it"' ), 'i < v . ,i,!! * n ' 
sacnilft ••! t'i.* ii.i.'rtV - ot F'fau. v 1 1 •-.if. !; hi, 
a;^.|.n'i t! .i ' j >. 

Tlv' vfi- ! .1, t!i>< J/ukt (,i B'.' ,'ii. ..-iii fi’.o .i’’!!!’/,'/ 

kin;’, a im- . to',; in H,. ir * i-o. , 

HflUV V. .In ‘.’it .l! '!. ] ’.,! ♦! , ! N.M.r itH.'ir', 

.%!»•;. Li Uiu thda .I'l i !»■ .I'i '1 i v f ’> "> “> ,> /otj iL.> 

(j.uipiiin. T’:t‘ N. !l! .'i Hi a'.) r V li .?:■<.> )!.i f''.-- 

cyiier.-? ni her v..ir !■ r '■ -n 'a -• . t. yf 

woise lhint;N. It was ap'd*! lli.i* H ’')* 1 .'t 
Calherint' da Fraij. a, tha }i.av< Nt , 1 , 1 ;,,!!!./ .f 1 
and should at (HU f r. u'!U’ t i'o! (,i t' -.rtia .. ’.'da.i, 
in lonsiJeratiiH! of tiu' liuaju.i'.y (>f (d.iT'u . 

K'lbcai! do Biv'ou' w is oi.’u I; ,1 w rt . '■ , v.im, 

shallow -hoatit .1 sctkor iftor pioaa:o% nU. :i) < uaj'.iiilo of 
takin,' sotioiiNiy hor as (.)o: f ii .a Frau \S *1 m, h 
love as hor hoart was cap ihk of !< < hii,;, • ! 1 1.h< itii’a- 
erino, while lior nwau nituro ito'.* r )"** v.» 

who was the heir of Fr.'Oio. We ntod i/.t ho ‘.oi!».tof, 
thertfo'c*, to fad her s.^’sui,', .nd wocinit tiu- K a ; to mu'! 
a floaty iss U Molded < ly ; 'iru ij I . ralri.y.sio aod 
hoaoi. Ba too treaty i it To.; Mo* *»j, I4y>, 
Chailos, 1) ikt of T’Ui'a'.iiO, !iaiipli,.t ot f mu, 0 , uas dis* 
inhoi'it I; t’;.' ’ s 'V ipii s oi tho h il i luv wore S(-t at 
lui'.Ci': -'.o.! the !ur.ta,co o! ('dia ls m.is iu -.t iv, ‘.\ i, not 
over, lii I n o;.! ■; h.si'Jirsslers.bi.t up "itlat tidlioon** 
Ot FmO; ( , do V lildl, Mow (.t .< 00 'if l, 0 ,i)iid, 

and, in till'll, of ho.' . oi iu t , upon . ro'Nita'a t, 
Honpv V. of finpi nid. 1 !■. !v,o n ii„i!MH'.‘;o ts .><• ou”,' 'd. 
e,uh rotainiiip it 1 -.l-l": ti'o law*-, hut Ik.’Ii a' ur to iv 
under the rule of l'.np,liNli siAetoiyus, and 11 ti’y was to aid 
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is> rwt'rfin!? pwce ami ns ‘t'-w h>’ "tiif rrh-!- ” unJer 
Qu’-k''., "ii'.if-J '■ " < ; If Ilf bnbfs paidtn 

Isibfau f. r -I !'.is 4 f'v i. 1 ■ »’ 1 f lit-r s-i'i a pension; 
I'm «.(’ fio.i or i'a.i;.' >' lio.iry, "hii' .in.l rf^ent of 
Fran-t," In f*.. ^ :ee!i the sian of l.U) thousand 

frafx ; f. ; 

Ivi'MMiiN iT'j'o v-n pt i.f lu r p* 'isi'i,! \s.is n«>l deslned to 
be is! ’-'Oi!; vii'.fi'i.iJ’iif, Tile hi.’h.iut iifn'}' V. died on 
A<v s'-t ^ii M’-i ^ nv.iiit'.is lifer died 

( IhAiirs \1 , It' H n tiitiii. I Kri lif t'mty uf the forty-two 
jells ei h;s ri i,'n !r.‘ hid been nk.ipacitated by madness 
or by ! Ill)'}-, .ui 1 »> the itifervais Fiaosi* had I'een worse 
niiv'fVf'iiul ttun ever bi-J'irt* m he: history; so that, with 
wars tort !j;n aiii donitVi. arJ with tlie shameless ex- 
travatftnte of the ^oii’t, Ifie kw'tdum had been reduced 
to a dfj’i.if.P If state, s. ofesdyin;; in tlie streets of Paris 
of sheer hunger wiide the Hn;;lish kinff was spendinj; 
his first tnnmpiunt wmtt'r in tint city. For al! these 
evils and mseues the js-ople placed tlie blame where, 
ill gtw)i ti’ith, i! bel-in^t J,— on the queen and the royal 
pniv es. For t'le in id Km,' there was nothing but a com- 
pa-'SiMimt*' I Ae,a ten.k-r sjnipatln ; the people pitied this 
kirj’Uv 'I'lf'e'.in Up, ah mdoiad by his wife, used as a tool 
by ftf ! ooi ‘ft it p'-f ts at. 1 then another. 

A' hi” : U'” d 11 * fd'.'rlt-t VI. r.nl a single prince of 
Fuiue V. ' f'f hnf^h IkinoJ conducted the 

wtio'i- *' A', f f !i 'tv ‘t the Kilt;; was put in 

tfif ! p ii 1 '• ’’f I .s j r* If -‘s'l'i's, the lier.ilds broke 
IhoT ' i! • : I I t I ' 1 d'' I till- ya'se . . . And 
then hi, H I 'I .|1 ,.t. CO'!!; .iM'. J ly,' several her- 
alds ao 1 p O'* i ; sot ‘he 'pav't : ' May Gtkl 

Laveni s i,p n ti e m ’ ii ’ ie ac. i \fn,-e\u-!lent Prince 
(Iharlrs, < i F ; n I'fi', i ,,r i,' !..l and sovereij'n lord!' 
And after this tiie .vti t, s,i,J Kmg-.it-arnis cried out: ‘hUy 
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God grant long life and pi«)?tjvrity to Henr^, hy the t;mr‘ 
fjf God King of Fiance and of hngland.onr sove?t',g:, ioT-il' 
And then the heralds raheJ alott their iTuntheor*.'! wit!, tin* 
fieur-de-lb, crying: ‘Five k ml Fm' k m! ’ And 
of those present answered Nwl (the ancient ‘'.ilaUtiun fw 
the King); but there were some who wt, t.” 

Thus the wretched Isabeau's work w .e , it afcnc-.!, c-m* 
piete, her son being a fugitive teteu the ariiis of tiw 
foreigner, while her infant grandson wa-. k':ig of Ihance. 
From this time she disappears cninplvtely from the scene 
of action, drawing her meagre pension from the bauds of 
the English, who treated her with de'-eru,sl conte opf, and 
cursed by ail Fmuu' for the memory of iar tw'l iwvh. 
We catch but a tlectiug glimpse of her, !r, mg m o.»s< ui-.ty 
at the royal palace of Sainl-Pol. Witer on 3, 

1451, the young King Henry VI. made 1 :.s solemn enlrv 
into his capital of Paris, the royal priKessiot, pH*,» 1 hy 
the windows of the palace, .inJ the bo) king, kioknig of, 
saw an old woman m faded finery, surrouriJel by a lo'vy 
of women attendants. They told him it w.is itran-i* 
mother, the frivolous and once beautiful fsabemi de Ba* 
vl^;re, and he doffed his cap, while Kal'e.iu bowed to !em 
and turned aside to weep. {)id she weep from '^rueie 
contrition, or merely from regret of the departed iucufy 
and e.^travagance of her life? She was not to lice m^ny 
year-, longer; but it was long enough to know th.it Fomce 
had survived even her treachery and that her son w.i*' at 
peace with the Duke of Burgundy. So far from rvi'v, mg, 
it is said that she died of regret that the treaty of rtuy s 
had lorne to naught, her de.ith occurring on Septeroh r .'4, 
14^5. She died with outw.ird show of f ’cty, .ind wa. 
buried as meanly, says a u»ntempor,iry, a-' *? ‘•be h.i 1 
been a Iiunible hntrgeohe, but four persoiia being preseot 
at the graveside. 
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StiiHi iii^ umm%t>‘.4i ;muhff^ 

‘4 */ 1 '.h /** 

h? ,4 . 
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fAl'tfit w I *1 * ifl* Tf'l .-*4* Vf uU i 'f h 

Akp" 1^ H n'\ y ir ! I'M! 

AIpb^ s« !, ,t p^}f t %i^nt^ut UA‘>(rm / n .r 

Al:fM am s, ^4.f5. iirji ?4ir|* ai 4^*%!’, fi,mi 

Ahiue .im I, 'jj i i^i d* i\i 

,iw ?, m .t, I* ‘^41/ 1 1 'i h,i.'> I »4 l\rr wif-, 

Alufi# lav^ I I ft ^4tmf ff?mUl 

ThA i<}miUPii m! ! ,f h,^\' Iwfi 

bctayeJ .ini t-fisakin !■> n ivi‘ ri fne 

lament of Frnn *% htMU'4 !‘.ori * •,» lo.l IHt 
naked to tior li>f tK/ foe leose-ii 

though one rro;y i'roufti t? fiisl neO'u f ^ yen oi 
tile iollditea <i iv^f Ah>fU t S.o! i- ie'^yot 

of foau.t! ni fio^' .ov% l o fro Utie ^iaj/o \T,e-. i riyo^^fd 
Oy QufSloie iio Pe4n oti ‘Oe r rtfeor.u^ teao W 
\m mv\ lie 

1 fie ;i>ye (4 Ih^' mad hut^^ ..o, ! !l.r i nd ;i u 4 ^ 0 ! fKrI 
have twill one wouij lhod*f f U‘ tie* od. a 5 . * moot 
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Si! ’ ■ ’1 ! I h till t v> i*- ni t .I'urif m his superstition 
vl ti! ! t 1 1 : i 1 *!is r*lnnu* upon tin preiiiitHns of tlie 
it tfiH hi !, Ihonns of Pisi, uliMin ht hi! summontil 
fo h'!, to !'(* touit istrolii^ii Wt irt to !4 that the 
ii'i'.'!' s ut! i ( It t nt ■. < 1 tin t I'th at thit liMi “Imido 
Dithm I; ' ’A l!' ■; t {jV oTtninh if j t) >! ' , t 1 v 
dm ilia 111 - fbii.ili i--t I ^ n u 1 Ityv-hi s, luu Pt pnuu. i r 
« u .1 o in Ji.n a*- I'Ut oti .1 11 \v loht, un h rt ikt i)ournt\, 
ri' U( - 1 ; nMs v. thi it t!u s(,U''i.iUof the^-tars.” 

\\ 1 1 ;h ‘ 11 1-. h ■' t s \ h It I f in i V I i.it on, 

1 ’/ t I -I tli.t Itiduisdt Pi ■.in iMiipicd, at 

11 r ‘ ht \ , i j ‘lioi rifit o’t!\ h utufbut 
vl< 1 ; ; I i in t u I lii.e it'hl, t'u Italian 

si. I • I I . V I ii; ] !u' I'.nrtunuk ihtirhome 
ill I i • ' 1 ’i hi r, th ii (i / a) ! lit ti' tM ears of 

a ;t , ' ' ' i ’ '• ht ' ! 1 , .n 1 a is pre- 

s«i 0 1 ’ • ’ • i f r ii t ’ 1 1 p 111 f Chirles 

Vl i } 1 ' 't I ! s<lt> hi J, I’l ! ni ht !kr his 

* i ; ' J • ‘ 1 , t >1 'h 'uio. ! 1 hut is p<)(kl 

,10 id. I II i! i s t ' i t IS ant Jimot^ille of 

iiiil ’( It* ( t a ‘ 1 n 1 i siholir inJ tapahle 
ot ip; til* t' ti ( f Hit' I'lptiui , and in this case 

he h iJ III ; ! It ! ni s 
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WOMAN 

sentinjent, exfawd ttjth a dirtvtne«-s and a simplicity 
that mast aj f'u'i to lUy iuvcr of truth anJ poetry. “ He 
IfjveJ m,'.” she “anJ 'Uvas r.Ju thit he shotiU, 

fof I IwJ t mo to I’iUi as a siirl-hmie, we two liid ’n.iJe 
•lUrh wiw' p'u^isain ui all our love that uur two hearts 
wt re moved m all thni^'", whetht r of joy or ot sorrow, by 
.t .oPini-m w!vh, more ur.ited in love than the hearts of 
brotht r an ! ^ist* 

s-iie t ) ) I!', 'iit hr, e w ish''vl to die, she s i;. s, in order to 
follow tilt io’.t i "lie, but that there were the children and 
the mother wlsom she alone toiilJ tare tor. The energy 
ul her iharacter at hst saved the fortunes of herfamiK. 
fltr hrst task, the savirg of some last remnants of the 
property of her fatlier and her husband, w.is rendertj 
more di!h> ilt bv the .timost infernunaMe delays of tiie 
tourtsanl tlu' iishootstv of aJvo. itts and opponents who 
has! more intiiaux with the “tlmJ goddess” than the 
daughter of tlie eld asirolog* r. Slu htiself gives an inter- 
esting fitture of her viilficultits, <i!! bravtly met for the 
sike of her < hit Irt n, and in tinu overcome. Not the least 
of her woHi! s was fta' di termination to conceal from her 
friends the Jc .pet *te stite of Iter fortunes; site w.is too 
ptoii.j to i; j !' roof. " I in- c is no s. irow t.juai to this, 
ami no one vvh.o lu. lat t ‘perien.'t. J it ctn know what it 
means . . , IV.Jtr i h.t t,d mirtk and a cloak of 

siarkt, tti '! s i, IM rj ,! ( ' Ml n evv.tsmany 
a ‘tie, . \ .1 i . I ’ * ' ; i , I i} ; i ' '■’t ail things 
o! . , ml ‘ . I 'v. * . ‘ mi.tl was 

a!v. I) . 1 t. , . . , . t :• a J ” 

Hot {.■!»*>*' ‘ : 1 1 , K loveung of her 

pove’tv m ii ' t‘; t ' i cn ti *t i' ! n * luep out the 
told, tad ti e • ,,'irl '.n ts wh > wi' iL! o'a her and leer 

at hei 's li abMt tre courts, the-e was a refuge 

in the pursuits wliich wert to c .in her bread. At first 
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^hrs^d' Iff F^4i j j a t; !■ s h * , mI lii;* 

u^'H a* VI kini « *,ii: \ un '» ' 4 •. 

Ji*4* fj*’A4‘'*.. <! n!:*fh m#* jn* !. '* 

m!'f I N ', tn A"'! 

^ I !,«%/,/, ifi ' v4j;i ‘'i II C, 

hntk* .. 1 ^*;ru, ' i "I* v‘i rii:i!iv 

flu! V - tf'AiNi; ’fi i ' ;^',« ''iM! V#" il?,; 

||i4 ill'll. 'A * s ,r f! ilkLl- ^'’%'r I 

1h. M* i ^ , ',^^v ^ ^5 ti !is ^;il 

iildni i ! r' It , , I f s !*b f % i'* ^ hiu '*1 f r' * 
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the sitipk «4 *)i (.htfsvtiiiS fmx A lenJ^e. It is a Jovet's 
»ng in pw!M; ri }it> (''wutiAd ,tnJ go<^dt 

** 10 mih » !a Pm 4e Pm^ i* 

4'm^ ^4'a> H’a vm n'mm ii 
m imhis, Vi 
0hU hu '!.% 

Si mf k xm, 

C^r towt av«3i k ua at nil mioii, 

k \oii^ k* vn 

i^tei Lml%. ^ 4 4«ifiage, 
c ar V » 0* |j«*lk duuk, 

S; II ticU 

1 1 S'^m d Mmus 
U et tien ttnmmit 

In nther p<tms v, rith‘n f<)r her ccurtly J Imuers Christine 
0)fs n(»t he'itaU’ to voki* sentiments qui'' out of keeping 
with the ifuirifitTs xf her patrons, it thus that she 
says: "If true 'n'»iior !.■» to he reappoitioneJ, many do I 
know who vvil! haw but a little share in it, despite their 
thinking that tivy have all that wealth, beauty, noble 
birth, and tine clotht's ran give, and that therefore they 
are very pnnu s. But however noble he be m outward 
sttow, no man is rx^ii* wlw lends himself to evil deeds or 
rvi! wo^ds. Tims some t!ii-re are in whose boasting there 
w rot ow; word of trutli, who will tell )’ou that the fairest 
tains n tm- laml have !i-;iiored them with love. Good 
Looi! 'vfi it ’ How ill it becomes a noble man to 

lu' .in.I tJi '. i! ,• tiks of women! Such fellows are but 
} u:i un.i simple, and should there be a redistnbu- 
t! iri of hono;*., !!•: ir« sirtull be cut down.” 

Mot infoq.tt filb? , at)', the pride of ieirning mars her 
verse, it Is ovtrl.iiui i with pedantic allcMons, stiff with 
learning, and !oo n'..tn'feNt!v t!ie prtsiuct of a learned head 
rather than of an oveiflowing heart. Where these faults 
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evil spefikin;; .shait w^men; but in the EpUte m Dku 
dVtmmt (i'-.f''. ly tliv hitstlc of, ni(t to, tiie r,,,.j yf 
LfiVt'), 'iir ; .j <*Ji the !ii L’jve lniii-, vsi,,; lym- 
j'liUiS ',t 'iiii III ‘ !iiJ iil.i' i (iyf }.;iliinK, 

artu>'« rt'ily !•' )" u*).t 4,n,t^i:.a;y -.t*, nt jny 

\v''!na!. '.vii't.t- M ih mcntf'iiivJ. Wl^il honor is iht'ie, 
Mi(“ j'-ks, in .t This was m Ma\', 

iril it '',js ti'k )t<irs h/ioio sht hcj^tn to 

ftss.u.If t' *• ili’tf ulii'i of the s4.ornt'!s of womanhood, 
ti.f yell Roh'im ,L' li Rov. flei Dit d la Roi^e is dated 
on ( diy nt all ofluT- most propitious to lovers, Saint 
V.ueotuie’s It), in tin* year 1402. Her poem contains 
the u'wctf..! <on. ' pfiiin of an .e.iei of chivalry whose 
.syml'o! shall h‘ the lose (so luujr fiaUf^ht with evil asso- 
u.itioiis th'iH'.^h the inJlueii'e of undent lous clerks), and 
ttunhief .if tfie v 'ws < m. ti i of tnt ,ro"d kiiip;hts shall be, 
utter to he li.- -it-, O', in word or in Jtsd, with re;tatd to 
wotiK fu ’1 lie r'tii ‘ tiniN th'oun down before tlie ad- 
min-is 1 1 tilt Mhi f~— -lie iiiiyht alrunst say tnisojf_\ past— 
fetnd'-M- nv, St 1-,;, ’ 1 - .11.; .n fiudinytiiose willing To take 
it up. Iwos's ’ t It t's ot Ch..!!t s VI., Jtan Jc Montrtuii 
8 ii ! ('i I'u.i I ' ( . I, asMif lad the vkfeni,e of the Roman d/ 
la R I . .'1' a. It '1* !s, s.iiiu Mries toiulud’ in terms 
>*t ■ ru ’) : I'l-! i r ! lit 'in- Jiiiit ■, slv .inj ci.ttinp, were 

V". ‘ i'l .i-rit'i I i.ul (.,h’.st,n \ Wi'. t h side, con- 

si ! I : ; . 1 1 * '* ■>. 0 !. i i t'li- is tn i til the liT- 
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' i ! . 1 1 1 I uu-lijad feia- 

” t I ' . ' h I t-f - id the answers, and 

dsti it'.liheuu e> 'ft spoTideii.t to Is.tbeau de Baviefe. 
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In of ilv moral hw as well as of patriotic 

Jatif ttlif tj i;jj liin h m-,t 1? iS'J tfi' way. OnohuJiy knows 
wlut \ni' t »(' : i'‘' Mjon tins niin, tor his cfunuKr 
wa» .) lit 14 > f , : ii »it'. til It have mak on .lints', 
an! th.!t ' it n lUtJ in i. -th.n^ 1 at mtaniK-.s, litfuiicss 
of M|.J, 'n 1 ii:^ ui: » k It is not tlic jui meaantss of 
I M.iis XI , I'.s lor tint hi i i |■^l»}'ose, whal in Lirais XL 
vviH 1: t \ii(,;ir, shi p aiJ hitinj;, h,iJ not >tl yone 
tlm IV., h'J * fill! pioL«,''S of k'inintition in Chirks ML ind 
w'.i • <;n, h i llui i i .1 to till fasts, , w ith no uscfai proper- 
tKs fti trt J at a loiirt wlitri pkasure was the oni\ law, 
laid' r fh<‘ tvi! iiifiui ovt, ot IsiKau dt- Bas'iiie— whenever 
she thoiijif totro d k herstlf about haii — and, later, of the 
sa\ a,;s an ! iin 'einpulnus Bt rn ird d’Arni.iynae, who w ished 
to n tain pnwi r for hnnst if and lu nee dtlviuched the > oung 
pntiti , it Is I ol DpM •*) find Chirks a libertine, and 
OIK I tsii) eontf ill 1 h) / f ivonte wh > happened to be 
in till asu n knt. As a 1 i) of sistien he had been made 
an ac‘ omp! u , \ fu !!k i lo istruetisel) guilt) or not of the 
.utui! Ill ni , in liu inur.kr <jf lJuke Jem do Bourgogne. 
At ninilti:; h.i w ts [r<e!i;nis 1 king ot France bv his 
hindt.l ot f 1! SI", uh!t tin siclonoiis English were 
|}, li' ; Ikri'^ \] in P irss (1422). DcLat followed 
dll'. It : ii 1 1 , ( wn,, \ 1 tly to the demorali/ation 

ot *1 1 .1 F ti ir li lilts of the leaders to main- 

t > a 10 • * I t am 1 1, ti^ b iiids of lu!f sasage 

1: . ii a 1 1 . r. , B lit in\ , S otland, and even 

! ; 'i * 1 r :n > t < f the d .asters, Charks 

! n 1 ' ' - I i ' ■ Ii 10 tin I. d to k id i iite of 

s’ d ,1 . ! It > IS iff ( t'. to lontrol him- 

s. 1 t I i (1 j ! t 1 1 the altiirs of his luined 

k'" I ' I 

Ik mL i 1 i I ! . I i I to Lome from a woman, 

WK Is lu 0 a s 1 It is ni irtal cm Lx, but some part of 
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ni'iinfj.J.ity 'i lier life Aj;n<s cuntin- 

ikV. t<' t'M' t ,! i:iili!en>e iipen Iiim; anJ when she 

the.!,— !. It '-wis s.r !, hy the tlien dauphin, af'er- 
vvai 1 lee'. Xi MetUiie." .soon leplaeeJ the wise 

un.r.'-e!ii‘!s .(! llie k;!i I'luul, an.! li.s Lis* }ea''S were as 
fi;i; •- .!■. j. (,i ifcn tho^e hefuie Jeanne came 

r,!\ '•to’S'i.' 'v oil! of !’.e tust iiii.l h ni h;s ciown. 

1*. w.e. i‘ ii ( J,.!';; a, :hi n'-.t‘’,il)ie, iin^ralefu! voluptuary 
who. ' I ho I ft: V f 1. 1 . 1 ' iv.t'ir.pTed to show, that was 
lo\, 1 'ti.i .-’id ; a'.'uv; it was Fumce, repre- 

si‘-v.*.l ti . a- ■ j t a < ' ‘ J,rr. inn. For iier, 

(Ji.j’l ■ i’. . t '.'s I, ; • II’.' ."u df lut/i: fof who'-e 

^.■|^.,ll’o!i ‘ii I' ■ , "r'‘,, 0 ': 1 hy I'lc Lind, of HonSs; the 

man lari . v. ■. ai her simple pe.ismt’s heait, 

she I’.aMhi >t han .is a man, uither ;is a sort of 

dn I’.if} !b It . » .1 i .1 / no ’.vrons', tint mu-'t be worshipped, 
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fL'truint'] th tt in jnititr wtather wa'i furevtr tilting at 
tin* n't f I tn I, (n il:j not but fin flu a 1! of Fraiu(\ 
i ! ,i'-' t*'* "tu p> a p )4 (<f liorwifftn 
th« I, ( u-»t <1!) oul htnJinrv »ntia»' of bruue 

w 1 liJ f, it ;t ; \ ‘•nmui ift tins a jI In i Si : 5 * it fif n r- 
tivii puk*, ’V 1 'I na I * Jinjn r ihva\s tln> it !i % u\! of 
haf'tJ iliV'i ^ iiioiliiMTi' . f’li t lliit'vsthj 
for till j,’>t < ii'' ot iinit ><r bt imet fK'ni tLi ,i < i t fn.ntu r, 
tht out!! It ttrt ! for ?‘ii* ot niu L m u't* the 

, 1 ;?'■ i," !th It ! to ceniit s so rtinob', mto 

a HI liu. 1! I'l } hr.otii duty ” 

NiU'-t i in ift If iio'plit rt of p itnotAin, thdefore, tb.e 
littlf It JtUit hivl tl.i iit'rro's tit w li bro olitdviJi) bifore 
tier when i inni ot biipinds, noininilK Ln 4 iish or Bur- 
KunJiin pa twins, rusht.l »iov\n upon Lnnrcmy, sackw! 
the town, hiunt i ttu ihunh, and dutve man) of the in- 
habitants, auliitiine k .nfic’s fimily, int 1 ftmporiry tsile. 
Hu tinniv time hi k k'un, anii the imne Jute ravi^is 
ot the sol iitrs wert* ttpiirtJ.lut 5t in le ni \ m forgot, and 
told in after \tjT\ 1 on 'he would shi\er witli 1 onor and 
then wttfi tiom sluti p tv sttirg lu r Milage friends 
come lu( k wounded and bittdni^ from some aifriy with 
the ha.,,!ish 

Jt nine, tia d Hight' r of one who is dt senbed is a %mpk 
laPounur (\\ t Hi inav ru <1, ttiit lie was ui independent 
farnu >■ in 1 ‘nnii w 1 , not i nn rt hboier), w s lorn in 

141 ii'd M w *\f o t 'A I ! i tnf igh to SI e u 1 to appre- 
ciate ilie wo M t ii ( 'r H t'. 11} P inci m H ^ andtrstand 

tise ftiiN of w >r 'j’i ft h pjis’i I liigw I rii pht In her 

father’s do ) 1 v lO' n it" tiler 00 i!u' ,'reit liighw iv 
tint pi-eei ”1"). '1 in nrtmi, an i iui htirt wis tilled 
With plt^ ‘<v '‘■i t ' ‘1 jhai, repudiittJ by his own 
mothii, t\' I ‘ion lie km;dom b\ the hnghsh, wander- 
ing airnle>.s!y t'lom ji'o’. ,n\.e to pro\ini.e wheie the arms 
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J’iirjr.t at htr work”; she herself refers w th 
pnii* to iu r H •'! is 1 meihuAomati: “ My mother iar.^ht 
rtre so il t ( : i .o.;! sr v as wdl as an) uoman in 
F/.’.u ii,”' j'i t !' ■ t t IS i 111. uf the t(‘nt''es of fine uoik; 
in t ( ; 'I ' i ‘ \ ri'.iii^, t til till 1 1 linients of eJik.i- 
ti P'1, ‘hi knt . !( th Of on otlier thin^t, to 1, tlx fe 
ii im ii I ' t, th , h tO Ii ,,t.n.!-mon_-tis have doubtless 
ii-too ! till [ < \ re ' latle fare aisn, this is that the child 
was ,n<>us, riiiii t* sjn,^ ^.leater devotitiiess than v is com- 
'iiii'! ! ' 1 ' 'i. III. ' vliss. And ill this dtvoutntss, too, a rhino 
res * ^ Ilia Hit s'di, slkMiianitebtedadiffidLUcc, a dtsiieto 

V i'!' h m ! I ' )t 111.! ht r prajers from the piufanatinn of 
\.sl;ir h: ! m \ U'ltr.e t \ is. 

M'u h h IS { ( eii nt t 'e f f the niysteixius associations of 
fov'-ts f n!}-lwii’iUd, of trees whct tlie children danced 
and ban/ It! IP. is n linnorof s<»me tail) queen, whom the 
K'loJ lUie ot thes..n,_<’ dtsnutly esoieised every spun". 
Whit toiii'niinit'. 111 a hnd net^hbniod by mountains 
hut lias it. "liitli pt'ipk," whether fairies, hoh"ohhns, 
or "lioRifs? 'liic ;iain. i Jiutors .it Jeanne’s trial were 
to tetm tij on Ixr some prcposteious chaige of 
w!{..hiiitt !!)d issoi liiiea with the poweis of evil; it was 
tluif 1 ,s to dug in the fairies and to show that 
Ji annt ! ni il of siah things than was good for the 
gloiv I i fi d, iii.i I str since, the biographers have seized 
U|oiiwhit .. in(’ M VI liuigs of thiidish legend Jeanne could 
rn i!! i[ ' .1 hi 1 liii', an] iuve wo\en uf them tine cob- 
wtbs Main j ‘lein, to show how the whole soil of 
! loninm , , m si t! n mv otln r pnrtieuLir spot in Fiance, 
proiKu' 1 til IiiM !i I lops of f lines, and that a very 
niiasnia il i uh' tu’t was m the air. The mass of 
fani ifiil a.i '•nxtnit.s t .qu>.u ihetone un this theme 
in t!u iii( I J k 1 nil ‘\oiJj surely have eonvicted her of 
witehciatt in the Jiiti i nth century. In good truth, Jeanne 
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F’hil ppt* tli BoiiVynf, t:<f ii’t r -v >a Vn^iMng distinct 

sipiis t f t stni nu i.t trom i i ,i-l^ M idi dt^pniJed 
j(„. tta " ( 'm' i! 1* ml. Ill of the sio/e of 

Ot’.i ; s , ir 1 ti'i i 1 i: ! '. .nr- tntlv at its climax, 

r!( ^ It i : i ; a !.t . nt K I ' til it lai Hit. decline. 

All Vos nu:s’ ]. • ' m t < ] r. 'c n the .u iuevements of 

,i ni' . I tti '! 1 If r the xc lute b inner of Jeanne, 

j;)J t I » I li.* , !h I'', achicxenicnts inJteJ so 
in,!/) >, t; )' 1 a i. ‘ n.v point if \ levv ? Wlun the 

ihio ist hi - 1 •• iporitt i h'- sol.ition of a salt almost to the 
' !iJ 1 1 ..rv-l ih ^ o. >n, aiivi >>t it Will not cry-talh/c, a 
nicu ''pi ifm i i-t into the di'-h v,ill suddenly "ather to 
itstll the hcsif itin,' jartuits, and tlie crj'-tals form as if 
In inaj'ii 1 he hpiire u ili hi Ip us to understand the con- 
dition of thi dniplun’s cause and the kind of intlucnie 
enrtidln kaniu J’ Uc. She was the nucleus, iackino 
whvh tlie I-rt.kh fours myht have continued mere float- 
ing an 3 hell It ss b inds, without a leader, without a com- 
mon cause, ab IX t' all, w itho :t hope or enthusiasm Theie 
was no lack of xali int soldit is on the side of the dauphin, 
— tin CiHi-tifk dt Rkhunont, Fninois, Xamtrailles, La- 
liirc, C Jill ■- Jt Ret/, Armt;:iku, all these weie eithei in 
!i iniit ’s tHn> nr in Orleans. It was her presence, her 
iiitl it 'll , til It ( iiabk i tilt ni 1 1 turnl'ine successfully. She 
w i -M !ifi il n 1 1 < tn, n > doubt, but had she herself not 
sill wistb, It 1 xxti! “The men-at-arms will fight, and 

(1 1 1 w i!! I t ihi \ 1 t X ? 

1 h" t ; t ! :i- 1 1 *' il !! [ h 1 aimy thoroughly appre- 
tnti 1 tnt Vi , H' , . t 1 iMe value, of the enthusiasm 
atn.t'! i ’’ t' V. i ', 1 i tucx m ide shrewd use of it, but 
lilt . hid n» n.ki i i, * fri sting the whole campaign to 
.sprit d 1 uct n, w’ cPii r of sands oi devils; and some 
of tilt 'll wt H not a little im lined to v lew Jeanne as hardly 
betk I til m a w ikh. It migiit hax e been better for France 
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had tht*y tn;sk*d 1r> ihe •’ui.ijdu' nf thf* Si' 

unnld have march'-J up h* i.>tUa?i. un tl.i v !♦ ..f 
river IwlJ muvt by t!u* l.npJNii .ml s.-ave ijtfi-.u 

thtm, be the risk Hint it B> a JetcptJun s) ?• 

ua*' ltd to er-.'.v tin I i.,ri, ai;j ua'. u:t wi.ir., ' u 

re.!i.hini» Oileaie, sh» JinOntel tJMt hi" rn r ia). ; t- 
tweui her and the tsAn. 

Dunojs, comnundtr-innlusf in ins, .(«■ m;' fie’ fr<i’n 
the rainpirts, irusstJ tin rut r at wTue and ^a'li" 'o 
her n-vtrent aiid jinfui After rrj''‘t',,utfa;k 

and Slie ntfa r uq tains h.r plnii'd iivirt rehaiut ujoij 
husnan pmdtnte thin upon Itivme hi tiests, she said •' I 
bring you the best siiuor tli.it tver knii^ht or cAy had, it 
js the siKuir of llie king of Heaven, .uui . lines rnt from 
me, but from God ’’ It was the .sgh "f A| rii, and that 
Sriime evening, at eight o'clotk, .Jeanne nitered f)tU ins 
With provisions and an ts^ort, the main biKjy oi the aim) 
retiring to Blois to cross the Loire. 

Orleans went mad vvitfi joy at the advent of its heavtn> 
sent deliverer. As shv rode tlirough the str<'ii ts the •. ruwds 
blocked her way, and eager admirers rudely jostled eath 
other in the struggle but to toui h the huise that bon; her. 
With sweet kmdhness, she thanked tin m, losing none of 
her humility, urn! exh.ortinp, them t») tlunk not ti*'r, but 
(.iixl and the dauphin Fm tint night and the nst of her 
stay in Orhans shi was lod/i.i uilh tlie wife of the 
tkasurcr if (..huks d'Orkaiis, and slej't with one of 
the Jaugliti ?s of tin hou-t. Sturdy ind !■ iltlty as siie 
w.is, ilk tin 1 , . ust lined loii.h hti. ot tl\ ^ .‘up, slet p.ty, 
with hi r .mm r on eid none but nrta ab A Iier, had 
Ossas.oiu d hf 1 ^.u It f O' It 

ilk opt I itsons I.} ‘Jii St r, h fd bteii siispeii led by tile 
English, who sulkniv ki, t t i flu k k inne in- 

sisted upon an immediate .itt.ick, aui d n ’ig the wiek 
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m 

ill, It >’h«‘ v.iili J Iric.iUj iiMnineJ irom rash 

pv.s,., , l;J, tii. shi' not ah\ . 1 ) N bt restrained, 
ani •'.> r » •< a fi ti t (nfu-.juirilly rtwarJuJ wirii un- 
t xjH'. tfu '■ I . 'A i;ni C! (li tiieaf'proaetHit Er.;;lish icin- 
fu u jrn’iits i'll ■' r h'l bt-n I-.isloit, she imijurt.! Lninois to 
1. liarb’ \ uri ‘lit .b (V ui l;,s toiriinj;. Si'.e suspeOed 
! Mi', i- i , 1, n ; - ' !i, ( h.istolr tier, and m 

hc" > 1 ', ’> ■ I' I : J;i 1 1 !ip a-il du.n 4 t /r France she 

' ‘ ‘ ' is .ittu’'. iip'-'i the basTiIk-s. She 

nilio,:. ’I, , ' (rjr a ft A h'l j!s I'l thi. iniJ ;k (it tfieday 
\s ■ t .’i h ' .* .1 i itM.ja i!i ii e - ‘Rets anaisej her; the 

, !\ 1 r« t'Mt 1 ; •'( iv, if tM.i^ slnrjitm J atone of 

ttit I'u' » 1 ' 'I re !■' 0 i" : eon h.aiui harJK tikiiij^ time 

ti' liaM iiil; '1 nei an’.iiir biakid.! uu, she minmteJ her 
h-nsf an 1, s» ir’ 1 in lei a-, it vt.is roathed to her from 
i H >"1 1- I , , r, -5. i t-'ita' i the ,^att v On t!ie vvaj , she 
inO tl '■Ml II k .! ’ll i hi r ia art isas ir.uvt J at tiie sicjht of 
1 a) a! Wil i i' t!.‘ I ih’i'.nt’. ot iaunras the j^ainson had 
ujtde.likin in a'' Hi';!; a|si'i t!ie of Sainl-Loup, 

wtii'.h ''toii niost Ji’Mih at rest, the jatrs of those who 
wo.iij hrm ' 11 . pi’- :t' 5 o ( )iit ,ins. The French had been 
ticifii' i i 'it tch th.e airi.al (T Jeanne hope and 
oii’ : ' , !u'’n I. ] ,i:a e ai pers'm led a fresh assault, 
wiii".', i . i r- I ■'h ^,•l”'.'naIlder, vaiuly strose to 

rail', * N I ■! n ii.i d " ,.,R t'ui' tetrs of “the v\iuh.” 

ih’’!' ■lii.,’ lo ' i- ret . an i the ton tel! into the 

lian ) ■ ' !• ! an i , lip .n.' it once tiom wainor into 
woii'ii .!*: ii t! ; t : 1 I" t :,ie < ! ail atthai batlie, wept 
over ti'!' , . , ! ■ t’ e v'l.i.uiJ, and did her best 

to p •'!“ 1 .. I i ' 1 h ' -icrr-. t’orn her irwn savage 

s 

lh“ ti'.in't SI ii, jh r.-t ^nat.b’ut ilv mere fact 
of s’Uvt ',, 1 ., ih I, -t n' !• t ote, prise enhanced Jeinne’s 
credit tn tit i-;'. s ol iuT own part). Nevertheless, the 
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military lH'>if,itiJ In tin t 

tht'y ut :r i-t nt hn; .i;;4 aJiI* t’ '.i-. ; ■ n ; i,*: 
Asi.eiisi(in J.i} iii ; : -ii!) ; tmi j rn i ti!» _v i;<>i i n i n.sx li at 
tthkii it A IS JttirrnirSf : to atl.sK yni'.h *’ A:' 

toil un.l' r U('.. : n! ,i t) o.l > 1 , o', ' ot 'i', t’a nt'o r it of 

CJrlt’.tU'. Sir n, ' t '! rnv -i! ‘'y itj, ! aft.i k', tnit 
b'.inoi'i i.iti f 1 si.ssM i liy ‘fi.'iii, :i! Mk , hh-A\’^‘i, to 
all'itt la I to (• . 1 . i i I t‘i, t ’,t ,1‘ If ji* >■!. Ou* 

waUlv i tit' ‘ If!)' fc.-'i it',', tv, {* f } .1 h t tiri, jnJ 

bum (»!'•’ i i;<, i'l'i tt’ii -.I’', re, i- ! ' o'n 

ttnothn, ht ^ .aii itu’vu ; oMti it i 

Cni-'S!!);; t'". i..t r V. ,iti a ff'n ti ii " t is, fit,.’! her 
ptoplt', wilt- lo 1"'- ht'i; tlurim.l st'r!;ii I <;)' lapfuin! 
the fort, uii(i.ii !t it in lirei Ailii le r (tv. n h-i.' 

Dike tiiitre the '.s I'liom Of tt,<- « [t fi't. 'itlor tvm- 

in^lv rasJi ic, letls L.i.l I't-h Viiili, itt ’ nt -t P t!w 
ksuiers hesif.u I, aiit! tit ttoniiiu d t' ■ au.ot r* r o n . ’iients 
helore t'a l^rt o) I.es lounsli' . lo ' en h the 

Enylisli fi.ivl noA tot.it'iitijteti 4 t onss.ie,' I’-il" ; iit i.! tiiti!' 
forces, •‘N.r,,"Mi,! Jt. nine, “you h.ice Is eo it your 
councils, hut 1 1) i\ e is - 11 it inine, know th ■! tii*- < 'dinsd 
of my Kill/ .III.! 1 1 :>! sp.m pu'V.iii ovei y ii's ” Siie 
urJered her t.i. t; 1 on to I'l' om h to lit-od l.i r at Ineak of 
day: ‘*i*or ! si- ill li,i\e nn»li to d i, ton.' thin 1 have 
done afu SI I'. 5 it B’ooJ sl’iH i soe from niV In!'/, for 
I shall is 'aoii!' !■ J.” W/tli the i.nj-' ii doh iavnfintt 
ifii'iloi t Ml : ! , ii Is lilr.viilt t'l I'lnip-'-aia-uil kii.it tnui! 
h.ne lU',’ -i I'j'Mitiutd iiiihirv h i V's ti, inithfiU* 
dela\ I I '< , ! I ! [ urs iHi,! the adv.i ita/e .ihe.iH’ /.liiie!, 
}tt th' ' ii.t ti;: 'ilO' IH ‘t iriTHin/ to k-ij* lt“inr-i* m, 

and ii> r iV\!i!, Is ,■< 1 In"' t<» retruni! ■.! a-h' to sup 
With him. “ ki I p V -) u tuppe!,’’ die s ti !, ** 1 •-ii.ill hnrtj; 
h.uk vinu* GthUit'/s t-. eit it vviih us." The iceiofi.i! oath, 
which Fijtaro w-as to i onsiJer suili- k lit foi all • onver-ition 
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in Hiieli'h, vva*. manif<^t!y familiar and characteristic three 
tcntiincs l'c‘fi)re his titnt*. 

In spite "f the orders of their chiefs the men-at-arms 
follow eJ tl-.e.r idol, forced the gates, and charged upon the 
fcr.ghsis lijit. As the sun rose over the Loire the desperate 
struggle hegari, the Hnglish defending themselves with 
dftemwivJtK.n and drning back column after column til! 
the dead ani wounded lay in heaps beneath the walls of 
Les Tournelli's. Sword in hand, La Pucelle placed a lad- 
der again ,t the wall, and as she mounted an arrow pierced 
her sfioid.ler. As she fell fainting to the earth the English 
sallied forth to rapture her, but she was rescued by the 
Sire de (Januches, who had been one of those w'ho refused 
to serve us a captain in an army dominated by “ a mere 
girl, who may have been God knows what." Though 
sceptical <*f ht‘r mission, he was a gallant soldier, and suc- 
ceeded m removing tlie wounded heroine to a place of 
safety. 

If ttie pain of the wound and the sight of her own blood 
had unnerved Jt-anne, the spectacle of their wounded de- 
liverer completely demoralized her soldiers. They pressed 
about her otfeiing to dress the wound, to remove the 
arrow, to charm away the pain by magic incantations. 
Sfie would h.ive none of the works of Satan for her heal- 
ing. Pi.r. ing to her saints for strength, she rallied her 
toiu.igc, I'ilied the arrow out with her owm hands, and 
iud the woiio.! du-v.eJ with oil. It was nearly dark, 
an I file i.’j tains were for retiring, but Jeanne’s spirits 
msrned her to ,ont..uie r.he light. The Sire de Daulon, 
her km hit, ru .lied a. k t.i the fosse of the fort to recover 
the so i<\i 1' trine , do.; p<d there in the confusion of the 
f r.ty. As he rais .! it to the breeze its folds were opened, 
and tiie d/slicarteneJ French soldiers charged again. “It 
ray banner but t»uch tiie walls,” said Jeanne, “the fort 
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ttil! fjll.” WoiUjJt'J .I*' siii'Nwis ''hi' iii'iu!.!* i r Irr-i* 
ani roJc towar.i tlir R-rt. {'.i;-;*’ '‘.'.‘f.I th' i ■;> ' - i .j? 
what .st'< nu*J in Ihtin a niii.n fiN?. i ■<! 
one whom tiuy lii 1 1 , .o, 1 l!a''r lauRu 

lions saw tin* ht'avt'iih la '•to, i h} Ml, I, a'., f;’ ti) 
the French SHlt*. .i h ir: *•.! < . s'l.tt!;;,. the 

Fii,4!i*'h ufta'i!!, G! "•.!.■!{•, w r- j n 1; nat; 1 I'ft'* t’’-" l.oi a 
frnai a frail hn.I,;-* r n wli.tli In* v,.is 1 ’o." o, ; t!;*- h ! 
taken, miJ the remUimt • f it'. 01 tea le- . pet *.<< tii; ■.’‘o!'!. 

The List of the .ieh-iiie*. st, ,!'i of the ! <,vt' was 

x!estr(i}eJ, aa.l the rust Jav, May X, I.}-'!), I'.!'* ot iiii.i 
Suffolk k\l their array m let - it, As it u i-, Sunliy, 
Jeanne lei them dep-ft uiinv lested, Tut t a* the Ir-t of ftie 
Bn^lish columsis h.ui disipf 1 arul an altar w.i> r.iiu .1 in 
the plain and the holy nr lul was puit d hy In r arinp and 
by the people of Orleans in a M.i*.s to nl'l rile their 
deliverance. 

It had taken nh.e dajs mly for tlris counveoas and 
resolute girl tu undr, month', of work on th** | I't of th.* 
English. Her stendf.e.t hath in hena it, hiT r> ‘as, 'I to he 
turned aside from her doty, had vvotke! the mii.oh'; ,111 j 
for it all she thanked God, and pi.ned for surp'et in wivit 
yet remained to do. To Fian.e, inJ.isd, shs- .stt i(*>d .t 
nairacle herself; .in.i learnt d di>. fos ot llie Glmrtli un k*t- 
took to prove, forsi;i,th, that whit she !.i,! d"iis> Ha, of 
God, not of the devil, while Iheru l.rneii w!io h.id laid aloof 
from the ti' spisid .irul disae'lit'd lielr rj Frorue ti'yau to 
ask theiO'-J'.es wiutluT, rfter all, he weie not tin' Imfol 
raler of Fi.iuu*, siiue GrrJ had sent this inspirfd le.rder of 
h .innk s. 

Sweet is tin ‘..nortsf tiiumph; to ail who are touifiel 
with ambition the niirr’ joy of \ ii toiy, with tin- homayo 
of men and the tliUery that f >!!ov.' in tin* train «>f vn toi\ , 
»s- so sweet that in v.iinglory they forget wli.it yet tr ni,i ns 
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to t:e jvrw'. Bat lis wa:- no ambition; s>he 

rejai' t'd an i j'lvt thi t > t j'lvj that thiouKh hci lie had 
OrlC m.; but t u , iry was God’s, not heis. Or- 
leans, , Vv IS 1 :.l lla l.rst si in her ^aitcr, of whose 
hr'i f J iMtian si (* 'A inif d he r f* ii nds, ai J ( f a Lose traii'.c 
Uai 11* r nr-u -.t heart miy aliei iy h.wc. !\iJ sonic fore- 
bodings. “'ti'U must ire re qiikbl;, sue s 1 1 , “fori 


.si) ill 

Sit! .t ftiii 

V, a'.” in that hiii f ;; tai t'.ie'c was 

ns. 1 

t > 1 ai i.ii 

si ;!ii !: n t for ioiii sire was con; ellcd 

to n 

;, or iu 1) 

!, Wilde tiiiil or stilisii adi iseii held 

biu-. 

t: !i fi 

i 1 in c 1’ iig h< r pia}t.r to be allow’ed 


t'j 1.1,11 't at otnc t< Ibiiitiis. With pnaitally all the 
mb r.iii >1.^ !• ally in the l;,m]s of tlie Ka^Hsh, such a 
nun h si n- i *' s ' .triine of folly. It viouid be risking 
too Till. !i f r tiio criiiiy tertniony of conseeraling the 
d ii.[ Lilt i! R.'iJ II, s - B'l; t.i J-.annc tliat consecration was 
lie ii, thii' ; luidt.! to C'lini'kte her siiaie in tlie re- 
luhlititioii of Fi.ia.. , the one thing whkii her celestial 
gujrJj ns n. V, insisted on her undertaking, and for which 
tin y piomis j lu r tliur support. Moreover, the English 
w. re alrcj i> di reoraliA d, lilkdwith Uar of this “witch,” 
for will 111 th', y lui 'Kching but words of contempt that 
on;) veiti t It ! tlkir huiity dicad of lier. W'hether witch 
or me ! wen, in, tliei heutd the influence of this Jeanne 
upon I (•, n ii i 13 iga; itum; and .!-. aliens in the ! uid, they 
e\ i;i . ’ •*( i the Jin,!r oi a sudJin wave of nrtionai 
fetlaiy, fit;* wi .1 i sweip them from France, wh'le they 
.sa V i! . tf.iu on all ‘ed “s. AI! thus tlie Ficni.h cap- 
t.!;ns i.uidd, a / , 1 f t . jse, hive known; but they should 
hne.ipi’it ill nil I’a; -et lUi,.-* of following up the ad- 
ami ,it t)i.i v; i- i , | 'using the enih ismsm kin- 
dkd by I..I I’ll. I lie 1 ' lo t 1 <*re should be bme fur it to 
cool, it was oniy ahv r n s h wrangling, and flush eccle* 
siastica! delate as to the sources of her inspiration, that 
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JfAtmtS tuimsfl at !fnj;th pre'/asled and she jII wed 
to w't out fo! Rhoiins. 

Beforf, this dt'UMuii v\.js r« )■ is !, ivi'At'vrr, ' v.* " - 
ries had come to mt/di h a; n ’» i .uui' r a!t 1 to inaitr !!■!■ 
approjth to Rh< ini', k s of t 'luiif 'f ■ h 1/ 1 I. S' .hoh, ) ,1.! 
retired tu Ja*-o( 41;, on th.t* Lao, an i *'as i ts- 

rediueJ kfoie tin hrei’nli lu iM i - si . ard. 

Jtaniu' led in Ike a’' a. it, ml ii.'.i'r ,v ! ii';'--! 1 >'■, Dh 

troni a !iu_e stoj.fthat < ri'.hi. i h- tti t. i'.', > ,tIu h 
Jaroeaufeli, and Suilolk huii-.t 'f a.** .onon.' t' • ; d-oih ^'s. 
Dt Ridieinout and Ins Ho toss ^ i-’ii i , , n ■*' « too t s .i 
t!)edauphin,an I they v/ent in V'lr ji oi ti .* st, 1 n.J I-a. pish 
•army, under Talhot and Fastoif, t u ami is! no <'ue knew 
where ia that Rr nice which the war h nl fin»ar« 1 a’ni/ist 
a deseit. As +hc Fn ludi army n;o,( d i.aii1toi;sly ft rw.ird 
in the wilderne .s, the \aiijxu irJ starti i a df s r, v hull lan 
straight into the bn^rii'.h lines. VVaim i f to. 'r pa seme 
by the cries of tire English soldiers, the Frituh 'a ere en- 
abled to come upon tlicm sud ienly,.inJ the Moody \atory 
of Patay (June i 8 th) was \v >n: two thousind Englisimieti 
were left dead upon the Held and Talbot was earned ojf a 
prisoner. 

No longer could the enthusiasm of tier f()rn»wer.s be 
quelled; and fltougli old captains shook tiu.r heads, tite 
dauphin and the court were forced to yalJ to the* popu- 
lar clamor for an immedi.ite attempt to re.nh Rlieinis. 
Maithing around Pans by way of Airterre, orl) Iruvts 
blocked the way, and its garrison, p inic-stnuk, e\:i. uah d 
the town after -a show of resist rnce. On July ylh Chart's 
entered Troye.s, where, with cinraitensiic sellisliiiess, he 
would have let the English nnrvli away witli their piistm- 
ers but for the intervention of leanne. 1 ess than a w rvk 
later he entered Rheims in triumph, with Jeanne Inside 
him. She it was, we would fain tlnnk, whom tlie pimple 
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wi'L. ^ir.i uith tMTisp rt< of joy, n«t the dauphin whom 
sin* %v.f. to jD.I.i- ,i kw!,;. W' i; ni^iit the people crowd 
£■ *ut hi r , ) .,1 i !.p t 1,- r i ,J.|) ! i) net to Me-s, and 

but to t • I ii fhi h( in M’ Ii' r for kuu^ in plenty 

ilii'' tr*‘i krill", 'a;:.''' till'll' ii.u) U- hat oiie foanne 
u’Ak. O'. 1 ,. 1 ’v tp'ih .luta.e Mood ;ti the cutlk'dral, 
n.th ho.’ Ml 'sal haiiriet, v.liiii the ancient evurnonies of 
t!'o ','1 1 li . 'ut Mij ’,veic peifo-niod, and the dau;i!',lr., now 
aii'-i'.t* i te.iii tl'o Mctv i amfVlla, was Kin^ of France in 
none Old )ii k t llie Hn^rlish prodaim Henry VI. as 

till ' o 11 f. 

In tint oit!«*r:np of tJie noMos and chief priests of 
Ftan.e Ahat one was ti-ere wiio uiris:Joro.l t!ie ceremony 
with sijJs siivolli.h puKty of heart as this peasant girl of 
Lorrame! 'I'o some it was merely an idle spectacle, a 
court f la. t oa lii.e an. iher; tu s^'ine it was a political 
cne’it f'.!! of pt cm a', hem whkh they themselves miglit 
hope for aJ'.ant igi ^ nioie or li-'-s selfish; to Jeanne d’Arc 
it was tne •'a.'ieJ f'.i!li!"iei.t of that which GoJ had prom- 
ised her. He! t.isk wj . (.'inipli ted now; how gladly would 
slit ha\e led tile ‘-is r.e, wuliout a thought of worldly 
aJ'.aii- 1 ir.ei.*, unttiit to haM- been Jeanne la Pucelle, 
0 i. ir.i hian- e V‘ he saved, content to be once 
fame iiii , i'. .!*'ani'j' t'le -d nt i k's. 

W I. if"' ' a;i was ;!ui i >in i!'o dauphin’s head 
leoi.i" i. I a O' ' 'le ii r.i, a,. ! '.'.mpt a- she emloaceJ his 
kiie “t)ai '•.( Ko she Ni' !, '•nr-vv !' fudiheJ the 
V, ih ( II, h V 1. I o, , . ; ' ,i , .J t!;u I sh.o'iki raiM' t!ie siege 
"1 O'" n,. nl-'i' ' i ' ’ I. ' y ! t" your i ity ( f Pheiins to 
be,.-''" 1 ! I i I" t' h ir. t that V na .I'e truti king 
•uii Ii’! i • a e <' t ' ' !• >!n\ of Fi.i'ice.” Silc her- 
.veli ti i! t'l t 'I'f I'l I' I i .1. If iii; ii-liivl, and besought 
the kill', I .ah V '.m ’ ' >. '■(’.oMie, “to ni) fithef 

and mot ler, t > ki.> p h.i s’ up fur them, as was my 
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A'ont." But Jeannt* wastoti U'^ful toi’e t't rHire, 
and though she no hngt-r ht-atd ti.t; call ia'r 
monitors Chaiies him.McvJ on htr rt‘n:jin:ng fo htip lijtn to 
win back his kingdom; but “ai! t’l.it ^vas to' h' done s!.e 
had now accomplished; wliat rem.nni'l w.n — t-i s-.Ih".'' 

As she rude througis the streets of UiiCii'v. slie ox* 
claimed: "0 why can ! ri'-t die kwr-!” '• Arid whe-e, 
then, will you die?" a.'ktd the "I know 

not; it will be where (jod plmsfi, I ii.iv'* dme '.vliiit 
my Lord commanded me to do. No-w I woull that it 
might please Him to send me h.u5i to keep my sheep with 
my sister and my mother.” Her < oarage v, as as high as 
ever, the brave heart faiteied not, but it was iw longer 
inspired. “She began to hear tisise voi. f>s, no longer 
from heaven, but from the heai-th, liiose > th.it vainly 
cal! disheartened man, skk of ambition and gimv, to the 
home of his earliest affections, to the humbie rKCupations 
of his childhood, to the obscurity of his eaily d.iys.” 
Hearken to those voices, Jeanne, and strive iv> longer to 
awaken faint echoes of thy Iieavenly void's; 

“The wades *r«dU!Bb, . . 

No nistlitly Iran, e or tireathiHl 

Inspires t!» j>aIeH*>rd priest (rum the pri^phetfCMlI,” 

This portion of Jeanne’s Lfi- has alw.iy'' seenied to nre 
the most pitiful, the periisl Vviien ‘‘Int ton! hij Imsaken 
her," when her heart wanitsl her tli.il her di'. me task 
was done, and when yet tli.it heart }e.uiit*d to io moie 
for France. In tiie hour of supreme Ui,i! stu-ugih ■ mu* to 
her with the tivnight that her siitteiitig was the will of 
God; but now whit w.ts tlie will of fiod? In vain .she 
prayed for guidanve; tin. '<■ w.is nothing I’ut the thiiJity 
and the yearning for O'st < f this girli-h heart on the one 
hand, and the pleading of the Kitig and tlie court le is on the 
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other. It was not to be expected tliat Jeanne, always wilK 
ing to '•iLriiiic lierseif, sliould do anything else than con- 
sent Mill t'l as site had been for three glorious months, 
tile liM.ier of Ft, taco, tlie bodily representative of national 
feohir;. V/.tii or williout inspiration, she could serve. 

IFsiNn f..] lowed upon disaster in her brief subsequent 
art-vi; bit she was the same honest, hopeful, 

pi;;i; i."i, stii’.ing her utmost to discipline her army, to 
restnun ili>* i laelty of Iicr soldiers, to win for the dauphin 
a !i\ c -ikilMooii V. ilii i:is cousin of Burgundy. Some of her 
bi('gr,qlass have noted, or [oetendeJ to note, a lament- 
al'Ie in her character at this time. It is said that 

s!ie [Ksariio Fss scrupulous of shedding blood, less careful 
in enforcing moral and religious discipline among her fol- 
low-ers, aV-ov e ail, lu'-s gentle and patient in temper. But 
Jeanne had iievtu bvieii .ible to compel absolute obedience 
fiom .soldiers liUle belter than banditti, and when the 
notion of her ‘•‘aiidlty ivgaii to fade aw'ay as the men saw 
her in the daily hfe of the camp, and saw her a mere 
human creature, fallible like themselves, her strongest 
hold on them was loosened. She had never been, since 
her ini''Si m v as asiumeJ, a mere dainty, meek, unresist- 
ing h'Toiiie of foninnce, a {xtragon of grace and beauty for 
wli.iM l.D.ahts risked their lives while she sat by and 
smiled ai.u d'essed the vvo.inds of the victor after the 
figlit. SI,e li.i d-rtiaiteiy and from the fust taken an 
active j. .t 111 'die red business of fighting, had on more 
than 1 1 'o a‘ .on d.U[tLrved her piowess in the field. A 
geueuiii'iu .(t:e: iiei d.-itii, wiien ail France had come to 
ftgaid iier as a lu.u;) r, a piles: testified that “she would 
not use *r .swuiJ, m-r w ouiJ she slay anyone”; but this 
testimuiiv is cerfiiiiiiv at vaiianre with all that we know 
of the a I'tua! behav ior of Jeanne in battle, and seems suffi- 
ciently contradicted by iier own statement that the sword 
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she UM.'u at v,,in . :*?■< f f n « 'jU.'Vi 

or thriM;.');:.” feho (iii* ') it to. .-it t .t 

.iiiy st.s|iKi,)r, nf ;!k jpj jiif,; /:>■ i>!, ,, t rt.; .ti; r : 
fesMons of ,i Jivifit* rni-AiT'.. We h.i'.t oo do’./-* I'.iii 
•feanrif di rr./ny .1 - 1. lu ,!- 1 t'v ’ ui « ' t, 

and vvfdo i'.nt r<s|tHt hi'i tiu !< " i n. ’Ai ii'.'-i ont 
even sonow, hai rath*.! it'io,.'*, * id,-! it ; liv <if h /i- s4 
indi;ui.jt.i!n .i/iu/l ti.f unriin -o d / tn.ir I ‘>i :h r taiuj’, 
when ".he i- iir; su*/ i oJ S rt;t (..td < ■/ ovt-r ota’ 
ta-»:alS hea-J. 

Town after t iwn ho! th(0.i.;i «>j.n i* » .' • /i -‘/‘it of 
the white bar.ij.-r atvi ti'e M.11 i o' ( Mwii. , ’ .stdt 

rt‘in.iine.! m l!u !..t» .K of (ht l.i*/). v t. 

tu inakinj* in', uj-on I*/'.*., !■» r h« t tt.i iv-* iii-r, 

but she f t ti,e wiii o! 1I- !. ' ! ! ‘ .< .If l.i.tt 

followed fSr; lenii *0 S, 14,',!)), ./ i,> 1 ' !/* I ' n J *,t ith 

JeNpt'Mtf but hi jea 's » oi!- ' ft i .*-• •'! .t 

Nfverewouri i, n ’'il'-.d. ;a ,1 is,'.: ,".1 fu’i.n 

ioMne ht'.tviK. ieione, wh, 1 h..! opyo.*.! t’a.i’. a ; hie 
attack, was mnerlh*le•.^ held n. i’di* t< r ih" -e-Hii?, 
Faith in h>‘ru.i- i-Jeiv sli.iken, a:>d » ■. e*' t' o-e t . itfiets 
who had f.iviiej i;. f !\<’rw -.aid tlt.u h- < i/npu-lv — 
they, of (‘nur'i-, at re 4;(,il<la'd to f-ot”ot,ei • ..{‘i/s. v.ih a 
point— h.iJ I’let) ij(K j.'hahf.! ci ill,-. •1- h.t ' ‘-he not 
ventured to .lei;'..-? tla* '/.’.eii’ Ufoit llie .int.-v fs ;n' ef 
the N.il'.’ :t', ' r f h r ! .ui', ’ “ iiv Ari.,v''!M the 

jourii.il fit I i !oi, , I ti’Mi <4 F 0 1* , “w. -a t'-iii ! w.ih 
w,i< kf Ir.t ' . .1!’, I i,.i! eh, I, th.if, ‘-'1 til, „ I ■ t a » r, d-so* 
>!) the '•iiijt o; I ‘1 :"a.ut v. idi tm n. > 1 i fht. t he 

(what it nni'hl hetio,! .dent 'li'’''/.'.!), t!/ . v.Hsj'iust o:» 
the .'innueisu V oi ti ( N itr, rs >4 ( ) .r L.f K ... to 
attack Paris.” 

Jeanne, uftvriv disht irt? !ie.i tut dele it, ,«!;.! half 
believins' th.it she iud fiieiited this rebuke toi'u fi.siven, 
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lu<n(lik\! * « t f « a 1 .iri .3 ihf kinji, and re- 

}‘“r m' 1 ., her '''Viird upm tin* altar of 

S.iSti'l 15 't 1 '■ i/% t'> s'ii'At th<‘ Mnne for 

f i/'A . >,« n:,t 1-) di'-pi-'me 

M' 1 ' 1 ’■. ! a.’rJLir*:.' t'. k(' iiopej 
fuant/i r ^ ' j ,( h. j T I (5; h’t 

)li p * * ' ' * ^ ’’ ’ i*"' h * l' i 1 - 'k Mlt 

kJ I) .J 1 S f!i '.f' !' I !'•; { ;t<it,rrns. 

!;,* H, ,(i f'lr III'’ v,i . ai'-iMiy in 

. I, !1 ,t t '.!!l, lia 5 to 

(.'itnj a’,,- <■ If , 0 ' , .1 ‘■nu’; pci) ot tri'''ips siK- 

ii‘, !, ] iis t 1.1! .;!»'• V..1) iip.t t'a* tnrtti, and th.it s:inie 

dap (M.) .M, 14 la' ct,i. that at first drove hack 
tin* ("■ 1r; i ms rallied, ho'.vpver, and 

leanne’s f ^ .•«. a he iron t .i' k into the t’lwn. As she 

iuo'-* it, ! ' ■ „ , tla ar :’) tl'V rftrr it, turned todnve 

b.nk a ha.'d 'O f'., ......uers that hi r Ironp, rni4;ht reach 

the/it.'s •■!;•• Aas httaione; and the J’-awbridge 

of I c, Mittir-r, lier off from rescue or from 
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.ULvinj-; -h nt‘*r rnurf' thm ttto niKtitti?,' l.ibor. A highly 
{h'.'.'trf,’,*; .'i't ir.r'isy t'l (hgtsify what they 

■' *'«<'■! i.il i'W'* si'.jt'fi.lK Wert* erected 

(fi the <! (hi .'i.'ie ,s,it Cardinal 

Wi.' . I'.i" 1- I, i' ! .vU T', »f, 1 t‘i»' other digiwI.iTie''. On the 
ut*;." , 1 ,!iil .in.; f .el anJ t.i'.ti'iied tt the wai^t to 

a j t, • ' n/i'! I ;; rki, wl.'y nt!,;;.'! like down any 

■' : ,!!' I I'V the minisur.' ■»} t.ettire with their 

d e'l ;*! f" fs, *.{ .)!,» the p',er thill vh-mi they had 
dn.'.'" 1 *’ ‘h‘ Alter a teJlnas and inipkius 

hK.iii,, I! ; '! 1 1 'lie, ;s j :e.u her, v.ho'-e t.il.M* .Statements 
siii* 1 On li- m sd* niv, Je’Uiiie censt-nteJ to 

Sign an j ira'.,* i, wli.i '* d-.i n.it aik*. t the validity t)f her 
Ua/ai. Wh ■/ ;'i<- t.ia.ii) jireM-ntei the yen to her mi- 
}'r.Ktia,>l a;',',** , <.v siii'a d all! Miklied a little at her 
ignera:!.'!’ .in,.’ r.^ke. a;.i;a‘^s. She diew a circle upon t!ie 
jurJiment at lis** jia e indi.'.ited, and then, tl,e notary 
g.udi'ag }i>*r h.Ui.i, made a ci-yss uahin tiie circle. Then 
the Ciiar h ,i.ini,;i»d !ier to ho /'wrc, and the sentence 
wne- read t ' he.: ifnyo'taunerit Tor tlie rest of her Iife> 
"’on t'v' ‘'.' 1 ,1 1 ! ,.'’iet ana ti,e water of anguLsii.” 


And sii. !‘i 

1*’ 

into the mercy 

of the 

Ch-iiwi, -.h.* 

‘.‘.I'.i.:, !t 1 havk to her prison. 
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a*' tin* 1 1 '-!, a , 1 ':m- i>,i '1. • f.h , s.-O'caaid to her h.onor, 
constant. •, t. ; .1 ;■,■*. heeyets .aid even attempted, 

We jr.* t' M, 'jv ‘ ;ie !'i a.i; knahf. Reh'ina uyen the good 
ivih of >'.e' ei .'iktfdlans, iiovs that she had 

dune w!u5 they asked, Jeanne ci iisenteJ to put on the 
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\u^lf iud fi.jjf ; 4 - »j:iJ ^un.^irr^t ; n U^%i t‘if Jr^ 
the Limb; tednu. «hly, Ji^tfine ritvl.l J)j\e 

relapsed, iiiul vutfi the ♦^11 !'♦ Isive /esuirej t;;e uli 

fiiuiis repr^dMteJ ?n H 

T!tf* judi^is wefe at him* nf Jeiiuu*\ 

diena% aivJ Camhsh lej^'nrd that was 
The next day, behi^^ Monday atter Tnaty, fdanud to 
interrogate the pi^oFier upon tfw imuh'r of toe dsoig? J 
dress. Her courage had returned wall the n.a'h/atioe. ISut 
they had not dealt fairly wjfh her and nnsmt lofoid pie* 
texts lor her destractmn, Sienvou] 1 io'OIut r> fieradf 
for again asMiming her wan*or ganrrefd^ 0*0 consent to 
return to tln^e pirn at eJ h) tiude-m fnr !‘ef He\, As 
long as she vva*^ goaid^^i I'y men, M;e -.od, -h won more 
and imee sde that site ^‘h.asd It* go‘*^vd as .1 
man; if they w uUd p'Ot her m a Mte ai^J jo r posoOj 
she would vabffiit to wlyttViT tio‘ C d,.iUh ihn 0'’e/L Ihit 
(huul^on kmnv tiiat tier J*. a:h ua*^ deuni J uo^uHJte hy 
hiS Hnahsh fikoais, and he deoomiord. to hi r ii ^ 

sijeli hur fippoitunif)’. i m 11*0^14 a tn’d, ti'ooinl ua^ 
hastily iOfisfitiiteJ to pa .s My e, i 5 h' v o layse iii!o 

error of one for whom, to. shield her fmm uoailg hie Cdiurdi 
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on ttut drt.ulful joiimt‘y of tlu' urt thiou^h tht* mtaIs c*f 
Roul'ii to tlie old fish markft. If tliea- iud iuui j ;> 
tenJentv tu t,> nipaiiu tu: nyi!iff%!at!.«is m ffu {'Wt of tiit* 
crowd, tht giiaui of t;4Ut liuniad hrij,'!: th -oUit is w(-uiJ 
have sjrti^i'd 1 <» s.^ | u'ss tntm, .md j« juis , v.fii* S'ud no.v 
given up hope .it dihu ramt, of sa.-or from hor kn,/, 
from her divi'ie ituardiaiis, was In lul (.i.l) to vjJuiiitf; 
"Rouen, Houv:)’ mu-t I it.in vi.t w ft ?" In flu' irurkt-l 
place had h< 1. 1 1(\ tt J two plaMnina, fur tlv,* . .irUiru! 
and djgnit.irit's, tut utiu r tor thi j nvii. t'l, Kiilk, the 
judges, and the j'r* i. her w .ho was to i nlume tie* bitterness 
of death by rt hearsing the partiiuiars ot hi.rg.iiJt But 
what ih that lofty s.,a}tolding of and jiadcr stand- 
ing apart? It is the altar uptm a hith tlu sat nti. e is to be 
offered, built high that all may see the toilaits of an inno- 
cent maid as tlie flames mount rapidly up its llnnsy mass, 
A sermon Ivgan the print tJuigs, tiie el.iqnnt iVlister 
Nicholas Miidy outdoing himsdf uj'oii tin- te st "When 
one limb of tiie Church is snk, the w hole (Jiun h is si. k.” 
After him came that pitiful tool, the Bistnp of Btauvais, 
who exhorted Jeannt to repentance and ts) forgacness of 
her enemies. There was small nml of tins, lor Jeanne 
knelt and prayt-J so humbly, so earra'stlv, so pitifully, 
that all were mosid to tears, while she a'kt J the piiests 
to pray for her stusl arid to say a Mass for ht r. Then 
Cauchon, in spate (i his tears, read to lit r the act of toii- 
demnation, tyiklu.!mg " Ihenfote, we pronouikc you to 
be a rotten iirnb, .snd as suih to be lopptd off from the 
Church. W».‘ iltli'a-r you over to tlu* souilir power, 
praying ti al lh< ume imu to mitigate its sentence, arJ ta 
spare \ou Jiatli, and tiie mutil.rtion of your rneniher.s." 
The unbiushittg hvpOvTisy of tins rt.omniendaiion to 
mercy, w itli tlu py re .ilrtady reared in fiii! sight of a!!, 
could only be saipassed by that of the dciboluai futum of 



, s 1 1’ .i'>i i‘> tl.e Ii..ii:.‘;tiun; vu., 

t:.,4 II n- {.ii 1 ‘Cl I*, r, i'-.i’, mt-rdy 

r <i‘ * ; u' \.'‘i ’A ‘ . ( ; 1 !.i ,]ir jf!.!.” 

%• '.i',,'. i. '5' 1 . , i< 1 ; 4* r t'li i'> •: lul { 

(’fill, fi, .1^ i‘. ' ',.1 1 n,.- f t«f ‘u'( ■ , . Ji .MiliitfiSlcs 

ui--; i'ImIii 1'. i ti'' i‘'i t '* ti'S .VI'i- .'"kfij ti(r ,i 

, A Ji r; n! ^ ! ic ii'’ ’u.d iiuiJt .! -'tr irti> -ticks 
evils. i! I'll !.».;(!) M'.iu’iivl liji'i a '.il.' ciijss, and 

h i'lM >i/s< : i.'it •> I'lpi! '.iiiMii’ii j’.it !t b f-rnTs. 

Fciti.’,')! 1 f !.■ : n Ml (i.U'i; I:> r t;, at. thf very altar 
til til- :;r I, '.i.i.uh (‘t S.icii-Siuvnir, anJ th!> she 

ki'.'. I j , .!'• • it:m t'l li’ild it ai'iU where 

si’.f na^lit 't i'i ■ 1 , 1 .' li't is tht siiioke and flame 
moufiti i. 1 , 1 ’ii! ift asttiiit,! llu* pJii wsfli htr, and the 
eu" r ‘.t-tfia i tu i i'"i!v t'» the past in tfit* centre. 
Wit! i !'i ■■ «’}<“. 1 M I i.j t.i ‘I’t inupt lit Him who died fur 
the vwitij, '('ayl ip d.; J..i 5 ‘t iv-tv' the Ivin-c pLitJfd 
al'-iHe h' r In id: "Ih'ti;., ’'isu, ap'',iau-, iJuLiter.” 
In ties '.' 111 ? <•! sii| re,'!.' t'rl ! n m-.inent et t.ilil v\e.iknes.s 
<ame hi liepn.i' hi r- tnui a! vdnte a.ImiMtii-’i. She spoke 
no wnri it Ji ir.'ii r pii iwi .i^tanst lu r rude e eeo- 
re, a/ 'll, St t'.i s ■ i:. !s v'.n isui hustled he-, .kross 
th ' liKH'ni t [ ! s e, i.'i 1 t’ . ni.-s rai !e Ui 'tie- f ir whom 

sill* MiJti .'.'i.dl tJ. ‘fi I't 1’' atidwh'ihr . ''Mdonedhei. 
“ Wlahar ! ii.iw .h./ .* ueii, or uliethi r I h-ue done ill, 
my Kir, 4 !• not to I hnu , it w.is not he whu -o'ins«lk-d 
me,” hsen ihe rni-eMl.le C.iinhon was as he 

lii.-ct red .iboiit the tost of the file tu -ati h h/ r !..'t word-, 
Willi r.iahinj' iisire hitter th.i'i: ” Bisli.ipl BMi ip! i die 
tinouyji ) ).,! . . . H 1 1 ; o i cont.iwd me m tiu* ptisotis 
of th« t I'Uu h. t!i >. V..! ,I ; n i\i h, iptn i;ed.” 

Wfiiii' the 'ss.i , I \ ’ I . s her sle, pouring into 
tli.it samtiv »*♦'■ Hti h w.,: !• ot comfort .in.1 1'ope as faith 
:n.s} s )S( ,5, »'.M% .'i n. r apfhvs !sis torsh and Jeann«‘ 
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sees the rusft jiT, “ fe.s;;s*” :,h** then 

exhorts tin* :i'.iifjh, “ I , PirtH'-' '’ij ’xhf!! tlie lli.ne sh-ilJ 
cover me hol.i alnti, the . ru ihx, rtat i ri.jy vi' it ,v*. i 
and repe.it for mfj')’ii vv' >4i until the •. iii.” Sh«’ 
thou0!t of (flhf'-, not of he;', elf, I'vf’i v, liour: who 
sha!! }.'>r (Miw;;; , or 'fie kom not ho* to die 

as noH) ui she ii ij li\ e.l* hi t'v.* first spusni of pain, is 
the tlamu', tou' !■» ! fi'T hi/iy, -iK* shrrckcil. After this hu! 
a few broh< a si-itnucs 1 imr to tin' <mis of ht m* at the 
foot of tiio j il;', sunit times .if pe.iis to tfu* saiRts haJ 
guided ht;r, vm 'iiiot s a tl'^runnd vry of .itift i.-.h rmt to 
be suppressed. Aul thiii in the in.lst of l\y gitliepng 
flames they snv her head f,il! T^rvv.trd on Iter I'reist as "he 
moaned, “ Jc-'Us!" 

The voice tint luJ aioused Ftaine from h'-r Hhtrgy 
was hushed forever; tr.e gre.it sj srit of Jf'tnii- d'Arc h.Hi 
gone to (jod, uher. e U (.into. tsfs.ill v.e 'Um; hy the 
smoking pyie ti!i the list emhers turn gniv »ind u»ll, t'H 
Winchester oidefs flu* liandtul ot .ishc, that rcnsaniei to he 
swept into the Seine? Or slvill we turn iw.iy, suk with 
horror, filled already wiUi vain reyr**! of tlte dt'J done, as 
did many in that denM* vrow.l of her enemies? “Wt* 
have burnt a sa:ntl” cues one. “ ! saw a dove fly from 
her mouth and wing its way to luMven!” avers anotlrr. 

Those who are adots in wlut the world ItviTis to 
designate as great histonc-ii tfiv*-* seldom fejii/e the 
magnitude of the events ot whith tluw are irornediafe 
witnesses. In spite of tlie supeistiti/nis teirur -h ,1 few 
and the pity ot many, it is probable tlrat not orse in tire 
great crowd hurrying aw'ay fiom the sun** of Jeanne 
d’Arc's martyrdom reaIi/.eJ that •'he w.fs a marty r or that 
the cause for wlmh she Im I dos! was near its hour of 
triumph. Their fear was but ot one wdioni tliey deemed 
a favored ally of the powers of evil; their pity was but 





for ftaf* ivhttm thn a simpk* jiirl, and for whose 

aniJUAh tfit'j );r'c\t-d <ht*y would Juve gneved for that 
of il A'lr (i'A n Jauj^’fters or sMtrs. The pitv of it, that one 
M !y> i.i-nik’, ‘-0 inm^ent of worlJly faint should 

suffer l*iA / ruet de.i!}i’ After all, this is tlie tfacst con- 
fiWion, dAptred with justice, witlio-it regard to 
pe’'S''i:i 'tr Mtik, Without th'i'i^ht ,is tnwhetijer tlx; sufferer 
be the r-.peiitjnt tl'it f .vr the ijivine .Master the Cross, 
the n r,u i* *.s wi.nun t.ikeu in .sJaltery or tin ^srl of Lor- 
rau’r w :•/! was to !‘e ,Kkncw ledgcd as tile ,;rtatest woman 
K' ! - : ,!i , Ye^ for us the know letlge that heartless 

}oi.i'. >1 .ihira-rs hai t >rtured to the death a woman be- 
eOine-> know hs1,:;c of far more moment when we know' tfut 
Jeanne J'Are was tin* woman, and our indignation against 
he' persts utors ts enhanced m proportion to our estimate 
of the greatness and the gf,t)dness of the heroine. 

Jn the lOutse of our narrative we have taken occasion, 
from time to time, to present estimates of the character 
of Jeanne d’Arc, j't-rhjps it may be well, now that her 
metroiic tareer k.js ended m the flames of the market 
p!au» if Rouen, to u'tisidir orwe more the character of 
this fierome in its main features. The results of her ac- 
tivitv m Lniuh 1 ido'j, thuugh not m all cases imme- 
diately apparent, were s,) marvellous that our judgment 
may well h' unduly ealuenied. (Jn the one hand, m our 
desire to enij has,,-! t!x * sfr lurdmar) nafu'o of her deeds, 
we ni.i) ten ! fo d< pn . i ite tlte a<.'aa! aKLties of Jeanne; 
on the other, the /o-\ .,f file deeds may blind us to the 

short, omipy, ij Hi , u oman, 

In j!< r own dr., t J (.p.viilH after h; r .!e.ith, her 
conteni} '-n't . n I r n . i* i' i ! begun to tcgirJ her as a 
saint, .1’' i I ' 1 1' !, ,lt 1 1 f June d’Arc sron grew up, 
tiurihti g (lie ‘ "5 li foT. of htr story witii endless and 
fanta-tk araorsa-, if k,,snd. Charles VI!., who had 
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abandoned the ttornan in her ho«r of need, who luJ made 
no earnest effort to MUtor tia- leader to whom itt- OACil 
Ins crown, entered with lonsrh. t iWe ener/,) and enth.u- 
siasm into the tult of the 'vimt. It was due to h»s initia- 
tive that, in 1455, pife Calivtus !!I ttave order that 
Jeanne’s tnai be revwJ It was at best bat udd and 
tardy giatitude on Ch.rle*>'s part, this f('}ubi!it.iti!..n ti 
the memory of the jtsri w hem he had u«e.i and then 
dropped when shi* u.js nu Inncer servaeahit ; hot we 
must in justice say that he in every way furtiiereJ the 
investigatum into the facts r-f an episftde m his life which 
he must have now regarded with po.gnant regret and 
shame, more poignant as the glory of the lost heroine was 
brought into full ligiit. In this exhaustive inquiry into 
the areer of Jeanne d’Arc witnesses from far and near 
were examined and documents rescued from ubJivion, and 
at the end of the eight months’ proteeding> the new court, 
with a ma^ of testimony before it which fills volumt*s, 
reversed the partisan decision of the court of Rouen, ac- 
quitted the heroine of the false charges brought against 
her, and not only vindicated her honor, but pfwmunced 
favorably upon her claims to sanctity, Jeanne was already 
anonized in popular imagination, and though t.he offical 
sanction of Rome was long in tlie gunfmg, in the hearts 
of all France she had a veneration far more pretious than 
any ever vouchsafed to a saint. 

Jeanne d’Arc did not regard herself as a saint, nor was 
she free from human faults of temper and rJ condutt that 
accord but ill with sanctity. Her outbursts <4 wholesome 
wrath, some one or two of which we have noted, mark 
her as that which she was, no patient martyr, hit a strong, 
healthy woman, normal in many things, and WiN.ceJ with 
much practical sense, m spite of her visions, it was this 
very fact in Jeanne’s life that enatileJ litr eneiniw to 
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wae uf'f-n the min’lVst «)(«'«* of her likcnm to other 
womrn of tier ( l,!''S jnJ time an J to draw Jtjnnt* as but 
a ioreiu*r., I'Mjse, inuo' .iii '•t uj'man. I;i tfw iii.Sf»usting 
Joan bh,,\i's;vart. //-nr W (if it be iiis), and m the 
ffha'Ci u-. I'.ai.J'ifi of Vt<!ta' 0 '\ IHtt.dh' d' Orkam there is 
jU't :i I . ';i< 1 I,! tnith tn a?!*, the tr.ie Jeanne was a 
pe.i**):!', : I .j, jo i'‘' iri'i,;-. n. tduedly connected with 
ill f j.: • j' I' . ! ,{■-))<•’ a". J .ivt(\l as fate of her would 
i ) .,i !j,— “ itli far ijreater freejo'n than 

woij ! ; !• .i.'^MU'iit with nadtoty in a more cultured 
WV .fi li 4 o.lS!) ti) say that there is the least 
jiAtifi) ..iti lU or t tr.t' *' n tie'se attempts to defame Jeanne 
ii’Arc; ?i» u/fjernn lier a^, a ^.ammur. viraj'o because she 
somdinies iiit* n-il her lommaii^K with too httk* rejfarvl for 
propn»-ty in '•j ei-i h wouU !'* hke condemn mjtW.Jshmgton 
betau' *' in* ro.ii.l .rsi h i, i.n 'acason, swear a round 
(Milt. BiitfS.cp’Hp Jeanne d’ Arc against Shake- 

speare, Ml Voli.iiM 1 '- M (liter to \ili!y them nor to obscure 
the '}'( (in.m s,.l > 1 1 o,cr . ii.ravter and e-valt her to something 
alt'ipfllifr t and d.\ine, something altogetlier “too 

hfigii* ;>( od for ii.un in n ifu«’s daily food.” 

Will! -r -v nhoiit t’ e p.ot), praiM s (J biographers, Jeanne 
d’A't ilfM-'w- hot }!ui’ . 1 ', all tilings considered, one of 
tiu’ me t o-T.,nk 'i !>■ siiaits .u the wovU’s history. In 
s](.ti‘ mI Ij „:ia'( 'iu‘ ,s “th" on-' pure tlgiue whkh 

riss'. ■ It ‘ t;'.)* ! tlie se!‘i'hiin'ss and wnbtlief 
ot t'li ’i” s. ■' Hi.! i,ia v,c Jmv, oor skdJi to a tonchi- 
Sion I't I M !'i‘ '.K'li.s ' t a grj it iinplislni.ta, hurs- 
seif a: ‘M< i P ^ s fi,.- .< .1 -j o,; h»; of d \ii.e entbususm? 
In 111-' . ..'mill' ' s •, 1 o './f, j;/ :«;;rir/(.‘i;iv, Car- 

!>!(■ n ‘ I . . ! f . ' 1 ji' 1 eiim'sf a% hers can 
nect'f i'' .n iii i' . > ' ! ' *. i.i" wh “ \ei p'.irsiu's a purpose 
of ,uo. (t nitri >,i. !: t.j.i.i li'V.t; iness is entitled to 
aw.iki n * at leist ol a ss'rw.is kind, m the hearts 
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in;;, 1 \)! hsT twintry n.is of !t‘! invalt*!'', fnu -4 

evidrntiy hu-e j'-'tssf'-rj tits' uriiinUt i,i 4 44 

ader. . . . k'.truK' d'A^ Itivc Ivin 1 4 tr.Hart* 

111 slu.'wvy yvt f.ir-st!,iruiiit; drt iii>. d ^iiulh r, )!■!<- 

int;s, «t ‘tlvitidits tti^t v 4 ,.iju!''i<'.i thfti.;/!! cti 'fitty.* Who 
can tt(i Ihc trials ati.i tin.' (niirnj i^, tiii' icmisrs ,in,i tise 
terrors, of VC huh fur sKtij'lf '-yii.t vi.is tiif ‘^tt nt * , . . 
Ht-rs vvtTt.' errors, hut err'ir'i sduih ,1 j:<'u U'm'- se'il a'l'tne 
touU have committed, aiid wlisti puei,!./- vui» v»(suU 
have done nu>ie than {'ardnn. Her daiaiu ,, juii tiehi- 
sKins were <if the unJerstanJinit; only; lujf t;u*y lu the list* 
raJsijiie i.f !h*r heart more loutiune: auJ appaient; as 
tiosids art* jiddeJ by the t/iient tiyht into soiiietiiiiiit more 
beautiful t!un J?utc‘ itself.” 

tJreji and pure and nohlew;!' thy f.uth, Mai,! of t hleatis! 
And of a tnnfi it wroiip.hi nirades, for t!i\ ht n e.i'vj stead* 
last heart divined what was to ’'e siniie an 1 f ifS 'red smt by 
the vv lyside. And yet, iiilorjiu; fin e as a * nut, )' t ib Uive 
thee as ,t simple gn!, “Jeluntie la I'oune I oiraaie”! 

** Hdftlsi 4 U I ‘shI, lid'tn* Ally » 
liwmIh/Ufgr/'H H^n Maviir, 

It i i l'» nni* I 

Qu' A i 5 It 4 » I f y '*?rt A it isi»ii : 

(M \ ar/,e* ^ mm ? 

Mai V ail lit li aunUii P®* 




CijanJter XtW 

Mfee of tfje Jttoiiarc^t 
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THh fflSl- OI '{fih 

Hf^T*'>WAN% iHVItH; .1 I'-. iur( t’ ij t i tM ; ,}re 

t!»n< t'SKfii fit t!!. j ij.ites !i- 1 t(,i Vi'.m n)Ji| ,?M)’ian4 
hut^'s ,(?! 1 I'l.' t'tr th.".-' ijri! , ii hijH'*- the 

m4iim*rs ,iii.! iitutaK (•! nruilisii.J ssit'Ji unojn- 

scHHiMy, an- svriiujil^t cut in -iU',h<\ .nui v* .mii fit m- 
H'lvts lo t!(c lijHtcrMn as J>cJ n-vciuti' ri% Iw^'w 

he IS at ail aware t5ut .inylhu;,' of mnna'.t is i^iwns un. 
A rcvnlutiisi) t)f }|)i> kmJ uas in yriv/cs'., tijicuyl.'niit 
(ihristcnjuni in the filh'cntii u'Otntv; .nui si - results are 
so astunisliaii', so hevs I’Jet'iii.!; in thee mjj.netiiJe tpij ih 
thwr inlnvU* ramifirations that we resort to {ij-uratr.e lan- 
guai;t‘ anJ t all t!k* niovenn nt the Kt a ti'wan'. e, ti'.i* Revival 
of i.eatniiiit. U IS, a neW' lunii, a tuaw ihe, father 

newer ar.J altogether more aster isfcn,; than any luete 
retiun of the ieainaiy, of tis un leuts toalJ l.au* fteen; 
but tilt* leaven :» Ih** !i,a> rj.'SM'.Kt} fr ■ i.il.-ta i-,.er,jtisJ 
sl'<w!v, aii.i fliJ not voiue to fu’l {rwer tn.iii 1. ny .nti v the 
peno.! uhkit iirast he a hunt he this ?'o-ih, th- i!o'e, we 
laii hat n-tU tell iin ' i^’ieluau! f : ts in tfie ;e : ? i acss 

wlndi was to ti the tan ! il 1 1 ly <4 the . li'e* ni itjty 

the lad) <>t t'..e«.oun in.i e: t!;* h/.iha’it iite- ny • jhai.io 
substitute a (huht raie Je Me is, of a Marpya'-ite de Na» 
varre, nr a Ma-lmit* de La bavrtte, for an Lleatiur of 
Guienne, a Mahaut d'Aftots, nr a Clirtstine de ihsan. A» 

4M 
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nearly can he determineJ,, the age of feudalism ends in 
the fiftwnlh century; but the soul of the old civilization 
leaves its bidy imi’erceftibiy ani enters into that of the 
nev, : it “ mdts, and makes no noise,” 

V mm f.w miklly away» 
whssi^r to thesr souls to go* 

Whilst ssme 0? their sad fneiids do say 
his Ireatli goes, and some say no/' 

Jeanne J'Arc herself, we have said in the preceding 
chapter, veas no product of chivalry, found no chivalry to 
nhicU her. The’ old was already in her time yielding 
place to the new; for during the fifteenth century feudal- 
ism as well as chivalry was going to its death in France 
and in nearly all Eun^pe. In France the civil wars had not 
only demoralized chivalry, they had also served to sever 
the intimate ties that bound the feudal lord and his family 
to the soil of their fief almost as rigidly as the villain was 
bound. Some tamiiies w ere utterly destroyed, some sought 
new lands, and found them in parts of the country far dis- 
tant from their ancient holdings. With all his theoretically 
arbitMr\ power, the old b.rion, reared amid the peasants he 
was t'l g'lM-m, fdt a lertain kinship with them, and was 
often reg.ird;ui of tiieir time-honored customs and privi- 
leges, Inia in their favor what arbitrary despotism or 
taprici s'.gce'Md. Nil such ties bound the new nobles to 
tlwir u! sn's; file hold of the feudal lord upon his 
vasH.iN .1" At n.entd, as wa'. their influence upon him. 
.Wiuv ot M. tail' laN hid risen into prominence, and kin^ 
no lojt.' " fit . tat* 'i 1 1 t.nnohie parvenus, a sure sign that 
the int} -J tin* a'lcai.t nobility of the soil was broken. 
This had upjiie to piss in France by the time the great 
Lous Xi. asctn ltd the throne, not a generation after 
Jeanne d’Ar,., and the same pnxess was going on in 
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England through the Wttfi of tfu- L^u;i was the 

dt*tcrm;nt*,i erusny iA feu.jah'Ji'i, ’Ahu'!> he -uve 

uj-rfMc.! Miah In Jd npr.iiit, mitrt* hr 'Asi^Ijl 

-ioiir, h.ii lit Ir.i-i 

!n ti'H* r>».,Kt uf tit a >A h-int*. n lha 

k-ng fhi f u •niunt*^ -‘f tc iJalism Ou rt* .i'c two 

Of tlirw iJr t.irne-'. in %.h). !i the w-.j.Sfn d-> wt'Ji j*. the men 
tjf the iT'iJiJIs < ti'i*! Tncnti’j*;. btfo'e w,e t,kjj with 

tin- sh'ti ,'oJ sstS I aner ..f the la-^t *'f tfit- g.’.-at li'/U'<e of 
Boinvttgiif, da »-? C-hail''. le Tenji'Mife, we 

may gl.i’a e at tite ‘■jmplt* siiry *i .5 vi|y> defended 

BtuuvaA f;t'm ti.A ‘.a'v.e t.d' irltA 

The danger from f;nglu!:l had f iv.t',!, tl’e't* wa5 no 
longer need of a Jeaim'' J'Ar^ to drive out the m^rlent 
QjJJms; but a new eutmy was found for It saiKt' m the 
j'H.TAtHi <'f that great iJui'.ettt Biirgundy whom nndern htv 
tiny has named QurkA th»‘ Bold, mojc yroj-miy Charles 
the Hash, or, as ius uaiteinyorarito first laiks! him, tha 
Terrible, “ that uilJ bull wearing a crown, that hUJ boar 
who rushed straiglit ahead, his ejes >.hut.” In the spring 
of 1472, wliik' Louis XL was intent upm reducing to 
submission the rehelliotis l)uk«' of Brittany, C'.hartcs !e 
Temeraire, impatient ;it tlie tricky d.p; an uy which baffled 
him, declared war upon Fraiue and marclieJ at once into 
Picardy wilfi ri great army, ravaging ani hunt.r.g a» he 
W’ent. Lmij', iinwdjusg to be diverted troin his attempt 
upon tlie Iiniit" of But! my, si ham he was holding fast in 
his grip, lu.ild spare few tnsfs, and give ledius that the 
small towns he .dsnulnuej and resist iiue he i' n(.t-ntra*ed 
in the Lupm iit’i N. din Uriu* little taw not Ne .le w a •> tile 
first to olit t adi terrnme.i hut hejekss rt osi m-.etofiie cn* 
raged Buiguiulun; Nisle wis carried hy msault, ils de- 
fenders put to th.e swo'd or inutil ited by the lapping nfl of 
their right fund.'.. The very diurJi ran with hloixi m 
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Chafles rode into !t, ccminefjdtng the savage butchery of 
the .'nhabitanb by hss soUsers. 

Bcau'-.-us thr ncvt j ’ace of importance in hiS path, 
and t!‘i* tcrrjhli' of the vljughter and the burning at 
N<s.V V. as (, naaigs! tit iusp'fe terttir among hs titi/ens. Yet 
iitv/n-, who had enjoyed iiW ra! eharters 
front h'A-\’,i', mo'-eJ by a spir.t of patnobsin that is 
the best t» motiy to t'a*‘ f !ir tuMtmeut ti'.ey !iaJ leceived 
fuira tro >- .I'tic Louis. 1 :u*f»irf!ticatiOn.s of the town were 
artf.i|ua!i i. ti; no v, i e a i ipti J bt resist the powerful artii- 
lervt’iUt i.' ir'i’’ was bnngsng with him, twen had they 
been ,v. j > J .s ja i; a» it wa.s, they were going to ruin. 
And o’vtn hat tiicir wails been good and strong, the 
Slid on t'lrnsiin Tv help them to defend the town, 
and no m'a.'.tioiis uf w.ir. A genera! meeting of the 
ciSij'ons Jid'.ftis! tiu* questatn of ahsolute submission, or of 
a res' -tan e whuh, after the fate of Nesle, they felt must 
be to U,e InYv'i end. The vote wa.s unanimoas for resist- 
an'.e, they would do tiieir duty .rnJ hold out for the king, 
thouyii the i tsl riian should perish beneath the rums. At 
uoie they I'eg.an lepainng the walls, closing up gate.s and 
fvst» •;•••, an.l l'a'n',.!ding the streets. 

Oil tijo .'71!) of lune, tb.e bei! of the great cathedral 
sumi,!i I II.. t st: tilt? Burgundian aimy was m sight. 
And i'lmst f';,s ptMt arm,, id disciplined soldiers mu.st 
stand the v ea urr deicmle s of t!te city. The assault 
begin at on. e, .itier the Bu'gundun herald had summoned 
the leu “ f I t! e rune <(f tlie ! Hike, 1 summon the cap- 
tain h.' f ■' ibitariis of the s.ty to submit humbly to 
[ lea -o " 

Upea Mu w 1’. . * e .. ,1 ;» n ■ h i J plied stones to hurl upon 
the as''jtl ii't •, .."d pms 1 1 hot od and hot water were at 
hand to be e r.pt.ed on their heads. Foremost in this work 
were the women uf the town, while the men were left free 
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to use thfir i,T'i < >r.<* li;:-v 

out promirit-rTiy in tliA t' rsi <'1 hv>h u t ; 
that (if a yoiiJ <4 4 *'l ot w'r.'t ujf.MU'.ii'w ifr'-.’f 

leader, , tr-.J fii-ni t;-.*/ 

homes l/m;] m.it e. a'u! matrc'i!'., 'if-M.-y, j!;eT(t on to ln;jr 
St inis to t’if it tin v, <n ,!'• r,'i r-y-rr. 

Like Sl.i* ir'4t i)i Fn»i;»‘, in, yy] a pamr-a 

Jefine; n, ton, hi- lowly tniH*. a j; • I, InrirHi 
Rirl of ih;> |en}kn Jeaoin* Lm'-ra, »ilin};!iSnr of a va/ti'ki 
artj'ian, Mitni'ii LaiSTi;', was tori a! nut 1454, m Hwa* 
vais. S:.!.* 'A as a w nfii-us.ler, tine Uicl to taorav^ her 
rnvn hrw.i, auJ li/nu' ; of the 1*11104) and » nuja^t* him 
of indefHTKitTo e, rt 4 yet hfekfri hy }< i'sof severe toi'. 
She was tomeSy, tiw;; furhaps an iiiJr-y* ns.iti(i‘ nquirt** 
merit in one wins would wui tiie '..iiri'stnfte.i yr use >if the 
historians oJ a y.il’.mt r.ke. Wintl;' r Iv.editn! nr iiet, 
Jeanne was i ■vtry fiihoMh rf lur the., in'iinij with 
that fervent iove of hnnie, ai pJttrw, vviiuh is innite I't 
every ttoovi woirum, and whwl' a 'iimuttiins slmr.^eit 
in those who have to ilwsik Hie pahic for uo favo's of 
fortune. No heavenly .‘•pints yuidtd tier, na piupluMes 
proceed front }'.(*•■; her s'4e mspiratifni was and the 

determination t«» iii Ip in the ilefeau' ef Braiwai'-. |t wonil 
have been sn o.tsy fr.r her to n'-ajifie the rfd • sf a leaHtse 
d’Arc; siie niyht esen !uve prtle'i'Jul to be Li Puveile 
come to life aita n, sis .1;.! several cttpA ter^ v.ho hij re- 
cently won tcinp.i.M!)'' ,,iedit, iv one oh*, was 
broiiiilit to (hia'Ies VIL, preuruk J to rw '■,’«/(* han by 
divine inspiiation, a" ! J in t inipoMiiie only v, (iva 

tile kiujt le. five.i lit*! 10 jm"! t.iali nui h f< to.* ' t>» “ the 
secret betwei a me a)', i tin e " it is to fJ’e codit of this 
new Jeanne tint she nude no ! iIm* pu’tenam.s, hut ump.!*/ 
served her native (ily und hvi d hei hie as mr-iely the 
Jeanne w'iium ail lud known, and wiaan all cled. 
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Of Iwr dttfiis durioji the .siege there la not much to telJ 
in det.iil, tlr;ugh .t was her spirit and eneigy that insured 
tise torjperate.n -4 -/ther women. Atfirst .she and her band 
of .ima/iifis .hde! tiu' men su effectuaiiy that the Burgun- 
daiis ’’.vric* repijvj with hcuv'y lio-ss. But Charle.s wa.s 
hent upon c.o'-}iii4 the tuwn by assault. His .soldiers 
were uriie.l on to !i<e attack Jay after day, and still they 
saw tilt wonr. n of tiie town battling against them and 
uert* JjHeft S ,u k fu/m the walls, which the artillery, short 
rtf anania: t-eu, < * .!! n '4 brtMCh. They carried one of the 
g.rtes; -iriJ lier fellow townsmen fired it, and the 

tire buriH'd vi fiercely that for a week approach on that 
side w.is i,ut off. 

On Uit* ylh uf Inly, says the Canon of Beauvais, Jean 
de Boii'ieml, “the Burgundians began the assault upon 
the g.’.U-s "f th« Hutei-Dien and of Bresle, in which a.ssault 
the U'lmen t'nte (around the w'alls) the body of Saint Aga- 
dresme, p itron s-unt of Beauvais.” But the repulse of this 
as-sault was not to be due to the miraculous intervention 
of Sanst A,;.!tltesme: it wa.s again Jeanne Laisn 6 , now 
surnamed Ha.hi'tte, from the as: she wielded, who saved 
tlir ury. “It is not to be forgotten,” continues the 
clvojiut r, “that in the said assault, wliile the Burgun- 
d.rjos were setting up their bidders and mounting upon the 
w.ilN, < no of the wi>men of Beauvais, called Jeanne 
d..l, Witlioiit other aid or arm, seize and snatch 
.iw ,1} f' /!'! 1)1, e of th(- .si,J BurgunJuns the standard which 
lie hole .ill ! iriy it to the church of the Jacobins, where 
was li;r 'di U!o -(f Sanit Agadresine.” Jeanne had re- 
maaicj un thi* r.imprts wh ie the enemy came on to the 
•esa.ilt; 11) i < ■ fhi* ''laiiil i! 1 be.irer planted the Burgundian 
flag in a I'wiU!, s;)!ou' him vuth her ax, so that he 
VII int I tlif fi -se. Otheis huirieJ to her aid, and 
repelled onee more the disheartened assailants. 
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Meanwhile, succor fwd aitm^ for Bt'.'iuva;*.; at ‘ir.t ''vJy 
a handfu! of rrnfn-4t*.iniis frrrm ihfn if b'C j irrat* 

b(tdy of tnxips under the !**st leads-'s Ftarue osiecfcd 
an entrance into tin- tuivii, jiri en.u led 4 to v.ithst,i:id m 
assault lahting from dawn iiutii n'-no, ni '.vhkh i’,<“ Juke 
sacrificed scores of hns men t-* uo p i/pose. No? nil *'.<? 
found his army too muili tk-pleted an i dts'/uum^ed for 
farther ofiVissive op»*ratmns, howrver, Jii tdharli's ret. re 
ftfim before Beauvais, hmnmj; ar.d yi!ta;;.njj 4 - he mafthtsl 
toward Normandy. On .U;ly ajd the hi*ss-;;ers were gone. 

Tlie heroism of Jeanne H.khette, is tver)'>’’*e now 
called her, had proved tontagious: “All the vumu-n of the 
town, high and low, showed tl'a-niM'Kes to be so valiant 
during this siege that they surpasstd ui boUnt-ss the meit 
nf other towns.’’ It was to the woinen, so all were shilling 
to admit, that the pu-servation of Beauvais bad been due; 
and now it was for I.ouss, as hvI! as tor the sit,rens, to 
make some visible and worthy atknowiedgnu-nt of the 
debt, l.ouis, who, says Mitb.elet, “in his devout specu- 
lations . . . often took the saints and Oar Lady fur 
partners, keeping an open account with them, and trading 
for profit or lo.ss, (thinking) by chanties ... by petty 
sums in advance, to secure tireir int'-rest for some capital 
stroke,” — Louis had vow-ed a w hole “town of silver ” for 
tile safety of Beauvais, and abUention from nil flesh until 
the vow shcmlj be faifiiled. With .dl ins super-'fition, and 
all hi.s meanness and harshiies, to the lu* would do 

unexpectedly generous things to n-warJ .imi to eficour.ige 
the comni(<ns, whom he lovt-J and on whom be leheJ when 
noble lords might play him f.tlso. in the present instance 
he granttd special privileges to the women of Bi-inivais* 
and his ordhunres to that etfe. t .ne curious in that they 
attempt to propitiate Saint Agi iresme— -who might be 
useful in connection with the “open au'ount ” mentioned 
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anJ fit thf time in oftVr more stjbstant'al 
ffwaith tin- if 

The Itr.t <ii tii-if. 't’.jiiwnu's, ijJh'J 1475, an 

anriiw! |>'n, t,* ,•11 m o!' Saint Aj,iu5t*sii*,e and of the 
tn- (ity, aijJ 'ipiuaily eMaipts the ’AOmua 
of I'!,'.' i\ ! '-tn On oy.'Mti-.n uf tin. sumptuiiy iaw't. 
4ft<" 'i'l;. i ... !.;! t'le m-At JTjnj.Un,' mudent of the suy’e, 
4r..fini’A :,f'v 0. 1 ::tijriJi’auJjri'\(on-Jm,'eiTiriH, . . . 
ijuUfr Jn v‘\i' jiiutian, the text uf the edi.t 

t “( ! ’u k’n,;) JeiTtv^ that every year a prfces- 
i'v H) ' h at the (e''t of "ur reu'iyf atiJ domains in the 
h,i a Jv; -in I ‘.ve i-ider liiaf henceforth forever the tv omen 
ill ihH pf>. >'S i.on siu!! preasie the men and march irnme- 
dwtt'Jy after ti'-e ( rn-sts upon that day : and furtiiermore, 
they (tiie won'en) may, upon the day of their weddings 
or at any '-tin '* time-' that it may please them, wear and 
adorn tneiti'cive^ w:tft anv raiment, ornaments, or jewels 
<th.tt ti.i-v m !V ,h .,ne>,\v ithu.it being subject to question, 
reproof, or proH cutioa, no matter of what rank of life they 
mav h 

Molt* mfere*4a!<: to us, because more directly concerning 
tile 1 m“'‘ \h 1% (C the edict from which we learn of 

tlif' -p, . I *1 ! iv o's ■j,-' trite J her. Beginning with a recital 

id the 1 . ;t, ! .it Bf.iuv.iis, and especially of the 

ptimt, ti ui'h j ‘ r, 1 jVwi.’ of nvlir cfitcrc ct amk Jeanm 
, i>:t J. Mithh'H /,,«>>/,, the l.’in,g’s edict proceeds: 
‘* 1 ‘u t’' ' ( ,o,i . ho I'-csauH of and in favor of 

t'ne iiM ' * * !ii fhb r ii 1 ( 1- anrie), w iikh marriage 

'A.ic, iH !'i .ig'te.i up«i, and celc- 

I'un.i, ' r i* s 'ihiir ro.isijjiN and considera- 

’soii , H' ' ,f -(.s ■ !•'. ! ri'A do grai.t, by sprcLil 
gti'..', th -'ll ro • : ' ;■*, thit the Mid Odin Pilon, 

•io.l U I I t , f . *1 , h I no ot fhi m. shall be and 

Tenid)'! fOi : rv » \c njt and free from all tuxes that are 
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and that may he in the futu'e mi r\.»di*J m ‘.m 

n.imt' ttjrujiighmit »>ur w-iMtlstr j-tr the 

anir f-r kf/qi nj our jnJ seiners f^r U^r -ir.) uf, t-r 

cjusc wiutftuf’.ti, ,i:)i V ‘•ha'l 'i-n h” f, ■!<>•:■!} t) trens 
the duties ef WHlth an,l v.jf.i, wie* -'‘DS'k': )>! i>';r 
dom they may 1 ,skt' up ♦*',(. it ,ri ■ le. ( jr;. . i; H has 

22nd day ui i-ehm,)!',', "! th" \t ir ut vUM-e an/ 
fiHK h'a?ulr»'i| in.l st-sei ts-t' 

It wsi! h‘ vir. tn.'i fiann* y-v- raiu- 

ned, and tint tia* kin,* hif'clf InJ lahen s -rt tA 
j'ersun.ii intere'-t m her i.iM*, su^j'isua: !;ir '■v.v r.ri-"*-* 
ftary Jot fnr th-' hodt*. She ind !(.t ais jhnra'f 

out of her own t,!.)*'*., Tajia. Ihi..;: .v i‘> 1 nifh- nwn-at- 
armh, wire did not live lorsi; to t’ni'r' 'Mfiit' h «'■■ »* of h.s 
wife or the favor of the ion;:, lor he li ,t! ’■he of 
Nancy, in 14^7. A few year-. Liter, Je/piii- jo^irned a 
cousin, one Fouiq.ut, ;i SMfJierot fort, me, -1! mie time m 
the per:»imj! y,u.ird f,f the kmp, Heiu'i ! ifti, i.i'sHvo.; more 
IS known of her, not even the date of lief dva!*’.. Bat 
popular fancy ao^otuteJ her so intiinitefy wifti ti;e sieye 
of Beauvais that, N,- iter real surname what it ntJKht, she 
was always Jeanne Hachetfe; and even m tiie nmutcertth 
century a certain Pierre Fourquet d'liiu h-'ltf, thnaiinn 
descent troin the fmmi'le herosiu , received .1 ;u is’Mon from 
Charles X. In Beauvais, too. her name and ttw memory 
of her good service were kept -alive nor only tiy the annual 
parade on the festival of Saint A;'aJo'*,me, but alMt by a 
faded, anuent standard, borne by tlie young guls m the 
protessioii, lit other times carefully guarded .imur.g the 
treasures of the city. It was a staniLird of wdiite damaiked 
cloth, bearing figures and mottoes in gilt and uolmed paints. 
Evtui now one can decipher the huuglity devii e of Cliarles 
!e Temeniire: Je I' ay emprim (1 fiave undetuken it), and 
beside it the emblems of the great order of tiie tTsolden 
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Flet'cc. !t ts thJ* very si-indard that the gir! snatched from 
the Bu’rg'indi^n vdJaT more than four centuries ago. 

Tilt* ‘.lory r-t S'-u’.ine Hachette is but an episode, of 
CKurn-. It' in re.idmg it we should remember that, how- 
evi'i '.mall ihv part she played m the great history of the 
wnilJ, sla hid trait, a trait often distinctive of 

the h 't iu; :r» s in history, though not always of the most 
ra)taM..'-ui-d. .tj. Like Jeanne d’Arc, her task once 
au-wnplishfii siw umtent to be what she had been 
befnrtn ruve fnrtunate t!wn that other Jeanne, she lived 
to V. her a If honored, and was not spoiled thereby any 
m'lft* tf in Je.rnne J'Arc wms spoiled by her far greater 
tniiinpiis. 

It Jr-miie Hachette was a representative of that class 
now about to assume greater importance in the life of 
France, namely the artisans, the unfortunate daughter 
of Charles le Temeraire was, in her character as well as 
in the events r.f her life, as surely representative of dis- 
appearing feudalism and chivalry. Mane de Bourgogne 
was all her lift but the pla> thing of a court that would 
use her in its pageants and in its schemes of a^grandize- 
mei.t Witl'i utter disregard of what might be her persona! 
prefeieiiies Ke-ired amidst surroundings that suggested 
the pomp and glory of chivalry and were eloquent of femi- 
nim* Jfptii.Jfiae if not of feminine inferiority, she was 
suJikTih 1« tt to cope with one of the ablest and one of the 
mo'-t ure' r..piiious politicians in history. 

dt‘ Hi ..Tgo.uie was burn at Bru>sels in I457> being 
tlu' tn-t ■. ii i! 1 *'0 of the union of Isabelle de Bourbon 
an.! till ! . 1 i t . % -un,.* Count de Ch iiuLus, w ho had been 
ms.M \,!w. /i! n , *ii' « spouse this htiJe of his father’s choice 
and 'A iiO > ef ri.i.J( a devoted and faithful husband. When 
M.tfie va. ^'o’n si'.e w.is -still but the daughter of the 
Count ic fdiiioLns, for ten year-s more of life remainssi 
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for the worn nut oM Piui.ppe l« Bun. Still, the u.is pm- 
(pn'tive )if')scs'y of tiu' Jut'hy of Bufj;i-’>iv, 
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CrfevfcanK. 1 hu*i* yuiits nucu, unj <'! <■ t’.of t.'i tike part 
in the greeting giveTi to her f.stlierS se. .iiii ’i :!»% Margiret 
of York. Linie tnuld Mario have nnJerstcoJ of tin* polit- 
ical signifkatue of this union wh^h iiiuti'd tl* fntunts nf 
the hous.e of Biirgundy with those ot a f imdy w!io-e brief 
aAcendeniy was m,iikeJ bv almost vontioual war and by 
political crimes of the dark<‘st hue: the br-il!n’*s of her 
.stepmother were the handsome voluptuary, bjwaiJ JV., 
“false, fleeting, perjured (illirence, that stillicd ” j'liiaig 
Edw'ard of Lanwister “m the field by Tewkesbuiy,’* and 
the dark-niinded Richard ot (ilonvesU-r, It wi'i .a union of 
sinister omen for Charles, and one thjf had bu n opposisi 
by his fatlier: no gaoi did or conl.l iome oi if f ir Charhrs, 
and yet, to spue hoinse, he pei-'evvos! hi !ii% di ugn, and 
brought Mare* to take her sm.t!! part in !!'•■ I'niSu):!! 
tion accorded Mirgirt-t at Rniges. Mata* ueist have 
witnessed anS enjoyed tile gusit sli'wv, and the tim nw 
tournament ot tiie pt'rrm d'or (goldi " bt'oii), \n whivh iter 
fatlier tondes. ended to bu ik a latie* oi tao in lionor of 
his bride; but she is baidlv inentMe.'si tn the Jowing 
accounts <if these festivite's, in whvii ihe am unit glonei 
of chivalry were revived .ind sarpiised. She was but a 
daughter, and though her fattier iovtui her it was only 
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mtufu! tl-.tt ?•> vi‘t ii-sfs' for a Mih who miglil wear 

hi*> siiu'.U . ‘>r 'f. 'f. 

Kur fJ** - . <T>. stiii thi-ri- wn^ ;’,'f ‘•."n: M;iJe- 

" t’r i', . vmel latf.i t'> v-wr that dutai 

iur-ir.i’, ■/! I <tu" i'S .irri'/nivc, in anihi- 

t.o”,, i 'A i , ' t * ' i. ■ * o'‘> r .! riS'-Tt uirii u l, I'lil a cimvn; 
t,f . ' lOtiist',' tl'.at ’,\f.aU e, i j'"-!* tlat of 

ftH* »’!/'» ' i' ' 1, ' ? ,'ir V.i'' i*; o’l.' tuHr t!a*'v>.ry • ronn 

w }■, .! V' :l5i* a.IniT'i.ja }vt tearful 

ry.-. If' i.'-.ii Mar..-, Vvltfs !■. i i ^^Hvn mto a 

har-d a t «. r,' -! yir!, .artiuiH' toaut.l Iti all the 
a, (c-iy!; >h 'a-a* H .d ia her ratik, hvi!’a«> a pcrstju- 
aj,'.* !•! 1 ',' d a-jji't.UM in tSif .unbit’/iu*? srhcnies of her 
iather. At i o'-i i 1 1! «“ t UNiom of princes, her name was 
teed ;a. a l‘ia «- sf' i.Mi*; Jesitahle allunces; and her 
\vi''hi's wer" h.i! I reyardui in the selection <tf her 
fuJ'ite hash.iiui. Sih‘ ’v.is mertiy a soit of asset to be 
fc.kniM'ij art'. an' fh,' oilier pr'.petties of which Charles 
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the rkh^’^^ m h'lfojx' vi.,!'! n't nl ihi^' ‘>jr,;r a 

Venub? 

Chrlt “ ’•nr! v.ith n » JtSIt, 'J*y it! ,'i% ?'i, b;s 

dauj'hU’'’'- hat.d; 's iar > mt'a f ■"•M.'V/nl j'I 

choice aniijt'i; *-) Ttitiv v ito 'ii, ■ : I’-- ■> ''.j h u4 o, •.v!v'i 

CiMi'iUl- ii' j If: ',t! ■ !■ !" i:t !47;, M.-'O* 

w,H htrothfj u> (t (;,i) ;! ') ) S5 tS N ■ h ‘i.i- Jw.i, 

and M.iiic v..i , ^^',5:14 fO; .]■' i ('t; {>'" f.’V: 'Ih y, liO 
hc-t’n !'h> .un.sft i' ht jMia. • ; i-ftv u'Oay 

in M't'kifig d iv/'v hi.t',.' J tVM ’ii.l r^'.novef! 

NiJiobN. ii h ,i til )t j i'.,t at te, ' tenc Cl'.i )>■;«'■<; wa'» 

very estfrer U ;>rn| twte Ihe cnjnrt , iti e <d thone 

sch«-im‘s f<f n’oiianhy that rsow b,;.!?! !•* a'-viiisu' tloinite 
shape in !)w inus’fnjtiuri. Titr ArihJi.kc 
thiwyh somewhat moie t!un tiiriv jejr, youri,:i'f than 
.inj Ihoicli p'^tr, \\,is nevenii -h" , ‘lie -il tfu* 
emperor, anJ m.yht be eou'.tdf'iAi nsepil 1'» Biiri;ur.*y, 
The ru'^totiations were ^oioiii' ■♦.>d qiiieti;, ; < Jt.i)!' • J,.! not, 
it appears, wj-.h to show hmisth !'«* ariuo'.e., |'i*rt<aps he 
was thhik-ne that crcv,mst,ini,es nuvhl c! .mae, .kk! timre* 
fort* did not wisfs to commit itirr.^elf to this matt’t beyond 
till* pow't'f id 

For the present, inweever, t!*..* I'oid.* Ino r^., who had 
never met, were both rather y-um,;; **.,is no ;stvi! to 

hurry matters, since (Charles hoTnelf w.is si,:! in !!,e pTiao* 
et hfe. Tire duniroos campifO)'! of !'i'' pie.it ‘lijin m 
Swst.'erlii, J fie, - been desi rik**! ni snv a ! me. h'. l;e.lor;,!r,s 
fri«;n»liy and imfi’jeiuJiv, .uid t", .i .‘ue.t loniinrer who 
loved a’i « 'nv dry .md vdio v; ! 1 ;i ,1 wo!;! - ;,] h s sdmi- 

Wtifiii trull! she’ ,idtt p!.l Sv, ' ro -iriee, ^1,,^ Pu'i J.nvJi the 
power Fur, .i.n !y et ( ir>e! .on, .u Mot, it, and .it N-ituy, 
Yet. VI y ^ •riMji*,'- i pfe.il ryii-r an.l leader 

or ;i rnese niad.uv ruShm, no one - .in jo, 4: withoiit pity 
uinin th.Jt sii(»vv«suvt*H-d battletseld i.-l’ Nancy, wliere a 
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jjwjpMtr. Ilh- jivl th** V.' irtbr'fkci str\an^^ of “the pride 
ofttiiviit', “tui t! iskin' iinf.T ttt.odiy'.fnrthebiyJyof 
Clhar'r-, siix-t iui' i sur«!v M! how he !nJ fiUtn, and 
w?hn f' ur-ii ’ v fr'i/tn b-,d} thedo^s hid eiien half 
of '’'It:* th.'.)!, .)"jd lot uounJs on the head rendered it 
jtitn >'-1 . .^s, '’hi' 

! fr"i .!M i ' !e HuMd'v’ne, as “the was now’ to be 
kr.oan n * o; . .m*. tar awa^ in Giiont when the fata! 

r-i a', ‘if Uf < '* •! r\ ,li st(i V !s > nnyht. Bt fore it could 
n s i.( t ' ; ! i G .1 ttu erifty old kip^ For Louss it 
w 1 % \i,>. a- » kst n, w , h.' eoalJ hive ht rrJ, his greatest 
foe w IS [ ' Ian* :!h rfinovtd, and as hb aJvtjsiry m 
Bii’min ij. t If Ti w.i^ I -iw blit a gir! scarcely grown, a girl 
wli'f-e M Iti'h adv I'trs he wdi kruw how to bribe or to 
rum, ts N Site I liis interest. Wtll may w’e believe that 
whisii tht r.t'.vs of fdurks’s death rcachtd that French 
(ourt wh< u ' » nini) of the nobles had felt him to be 
their oi;!v lit Ip agiinst the anti-f< idal policy of Louis, 
“not 0 ! e '.*( inlf he could at dnner,” as the shrewd 
Cummfs MVS, rt w that the p'ilirof independent baron- 
a-v* n IS It, v lui lO’.iIJ teii what the king might do? 

Wfr 1 B ji'.'g /,n» w is almista prisoner among her 
tie gt 1 sui/ ts, the buf-glitis of Glient. She and 

her..ti;,s su it ’! li fo-n the tiist tiwt tile real danger 
w Is to i t - 1 , ft Mi, j;s XI , who would n • V seek to re* 

anin v t ♦ i: < * r t , thr s^ \ poitinns c-f the B irgundian 

liiiruin t; it 1 ; ’ i : n 'I i me f iin Fnius Perhaps 

till !t ' I r f 1 : i! h V w IS on the side i>f the king, 

'.dw-lii . i til ' i^wi I' p t vt r I'lis fi r nle \ issal; 
Imt \1 )' I . ii V *’ 1 .» d t ) ■( ih s cl urn w IS b it the first 

1 1 t 1 ’ ' s f It c ' ’ . 1: [litc m tht a t ,i! sci/ure 

of Fi< 0 h is i ; L Is * no I ouis s!i n.IJ fttl liiinself 

sftin,. tn h B jt tl i’ L'Uiis w is the ultimate and 

the gre ale r dangt u la cc t Id be Dut off, it was thought, by 
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conciliatory .in imsm Jnfr J ir^cr lay .n f'jJhu* 

ivnt HuiJcrs, will, hn J rrii'- 0 ‘f 

aisJ w!ai.h n'"A , h !i »* ni. It it n I* » * t rint l< \ it ‘r 
fur , k< j t i'l r in i vi,' of 4 >» rar.* i;,;; 

nu'v. Sunr. ‘io. ? . Jorn t » q j'.? t l-jMnn;;* 

Mitii, !i< in >: ;ti .'I i;f ill rjOft-rtHi "iiun,;! « vc'o.Ha 
cr'iWDs artMi )i" t • t ,! » /ri ?h, n’ ot-n nsf.'ii iii *' mi 
cbaTlfrs ,i!)J J !'.,!» , 1 1 In r ur'j- t. in } '< a. ;s. 
For t'if w- ot tii” /. ’ Im.! t'u*ii 

aiicfcnt iiUitii.'-, tr»y i' »,ly vlit si i }h< iiurynr'i- 
d:ans,and rviw r‘ - .ant d t'^ Ikt* • i* ■■ iti, or wstf.oiit tSit* 
oftkul tonsent of tliur duhc.**. Tht < »’u nu rH .i{ unit* 
oxerusud th( ir r.yitt iJ h mg Uk :r <,% n j . i,,* • an J ,u ri* kil 
the magistrates u ho bad d ue.l to sfSTTtr.-ls. r tin ^ ty's lib- 
erties to Chalk i and it id goseriied in lus fiimt* But 
neither the grmnig of privikgts in Ihukrs ra r the 
grateful aflettiun of tlie Ghenters umi ! di fen 1 frutu Louis 
Picardy and the coveted towns on tlie SaniJu, nv-ne^ 
must be had, and the gsnerous comnioi> of tdiiidi ii we/e 
appealed to. Tins congress of the tstafts of llwdeis, 
Artois, Hamault, Brabint, iiitd Namur tmt at {*buni on 
February 3, 1477, kis than a mont!! after the death of 
Charles Mata* rept ateJ tu th* d. h g.it; s hi r .1 -ur tO' es, 
her oaths, her proinisis, nvl intej tlie ‘'(Leat f^nvi- 
legi,” a S' ft of Magfi'i Chut i and B 'i of Bights m the 
histoiv of II .'hui fill Si'ciui ptiids.'S uioiM 'ated m 
this giant a!( 11 I n iv !, th; grant -a js aiknJi 1 ♦«», rely 
as it 1,0;! If '■t if! — to It Mtdjid !»v' the 

.v»virt ^n— »f t': ‘ e aidiinule in! 1 iki. "iHi iMhn of 
tlie* sut'jut Aliuh wtu ti-d fi'.><g!n/«d in lui st o intnes 
for many a dt>. ids to c-.mi “It was an n itnl itson and 
recogrutuin of aiiiant r;, nut in ; a dion of rt* a 
privilegis It «. IS it rt* tn iti n, list 1 u •. lution ” Ths» 
nature of tlu* tights asserted l'> tlse •'•.il'jsi.t and ajmitttjd 
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by the sovereign may be easily gathered from a glance at 
f)rii* ortw«(. "Ofikes shall be conferred by the duchess 
upon najivf-i filidu.'; arid rm man shall hi! two offices. No 
('ifnc -It ill brfa.ined oat. Thegre.3t Council and Supreme 
Court iif the province-* shall be re-estahiisheJ. ... No 
neve tave-- may W iir!p!i-.ed but by consent of the estates. 
N . 1 vviif , wh ther offensive or defensive, shall he begun by 
the j .''.iu'ss or .my of h« r .succo.ssors without the consent 

1,1 l!/* »'4 (b N > money shall be coined, nor 

shi.i .['■> '.al.ie !‘e nosed or lowered, e.-ccept by consent of 
Hh i-.titi'..’* if file I'imciples here eniin.jated could have 
ht» II good m practice, the liberties of Marie’s sub- 
jfvls ’A'orid iiuleej have been secure; but much of this 
fire.it Privilege, as well as of the similar charters granted 
ta otlier provinces, w-as pure theory, and Marie no more 
me.ait to aliiJe by her oath of ratification than King John 
had meant to observe the provisions of Magna Charta, 
For the present, however, she must feign to be right well 
pleased, though Iwr cautious and devoted subjects had not 
granted her tlie ai J .she wanted, to be used as she saw fit. 
All negotLtions would be conducted in her name, of course, 
b.it 10 dulling with Louis she must be guided by the coun- 
.sfl of file V fates; and the estates would levy an army of 
4 liuiidit J tiioi:-and men for her — when it suited them to 
do so. Th.if was the sum and substance of all that Marie 
voidd cijok- tlwm into granting. 

Meanwhile, Lo.iis was making ready to seize Burgundy 
and fht.ird}', .advancing now one prete.Kt, now another, for 
tm ad-,, '•ei king to give every seizure th.e .appearance of 
Is guilty, f'lit bent oii .seizing, right or wrong. Marie de- 
-p.iLli'-d twonf her father’s oldest advisers, the chancellor 
Hugontt .iriil the lord of Humhercourt, as ambassadors to 
Louis, fti dilty Ins proceedings. Though faithful to the 
interests of their dui.he.ss, Hugonet and Humhercourt were 
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nomstjh for :'t« .rjfy f, H** haJ airp.i'jy 

with «;f i', , ,m.i h.j.i fo.-ind !«;*• 'Ar,n 

i'»uli ru>t f’l* (.t ',»■!’ ti J ;i'n* h r/J? i tu'mit 

WiiW t^nC-r V'M'.'t ' ■i'I'jA ’.' ij,; tf.li' '!,1V 

(fom ,» Iii.f',! h *)/» in ,! : >, f h > a/.!, f ii tU>A Ji-i 

wi*! J!'.',' 1.0, ' I of (U' v? v,h'j rii'/fa'r ’w’ Jiyu list' 

gu-iri!,.ti, of *•) . •, ) jj,,. .v,( 

afiJ It) wii , (1 -j,,. i;5i, 4 I'lijMtt' |f,l 

g.mJ} iJ.'.i f. ' it. Ml! * 4 , — t'.f ;i ,4 f'l ifilf 

anJ o! tiv. >1, ,, , ,,ji y. I , ,, ,, 
of tite '1 <(;*•' ii! ]'f !r, ]m,! fn m , r.i ; %•• or ■ ^ fM'ijr'i 

from CJfs.uU «, uiff** iUu Li* v,,i\ ri .'.v w (!'>., to !h;» 
tray. Wh<{ L nio .t Jc^ircJ w,V4 Ari.v-, t*./, my Lord 
of Crfevei'pur f.tid fur iiiJijjtiiuiy, t’loi- n ■! In' fi.iirtd 
some lega! lahti’-fugr cr qai; !'ii- au!!mri/if!g him lo h'dd it 
for the kuii',? Loois ujtn'.stf**, ,i'r.o4 ru’D.Kfd, 

tlie Burgtni.iian tosoys, till they, tiioilung iu' Ho'dil tuive 
Arras anyv.ay, yidJei.’ sn far as to ki.i,*' an n; !. r to 
Cr^vecoeur, s tgn*'..! hy ths* i h in- ». liar, fingor,-. f, autl lor./ii ij; 
him to open t!.t* of th;* town Jo tiit- l.mif. 1 ouis 
entertsl Airas on Marih 4!!', and Mane soon fouii-i that 
her trouhk*'. haj hist just I'tgtin. 

Wtien the noa s of t.u* surtondor of Ai t , s re> a J‘. J Ghent 
the cit» 7 eris wmc innou'*, and Jeiruiuksi .vitid'.! tmjt from 
those kvljo futJ hefiayed the pab'.s: ti‘:r 4 . A Ji'i'iif) <*rr.!,assy 
went, frojn the Stat!". tlii^ tmie, to W’-et I.o;)i,, uh'i was 
adv.munj; iiirotydi Paaidy. M-uie hni to > oment to Ihw 
t'mb.wsy, ;ui I thoiigfit t'Mt ht;f* IjafSH wotiy 

tonie of It; hot the unsirup.iiMi-' (,0 as kin w how toji-al 
\Mtti the liur'4!«‘:s, and noi.")e.'di'nii.i/i of honor hui.k-itsJ 
him frtiin usuij* any niean-. in !u* jio.uo to .sow t!ic '.«*.is 
of Mispifiun between tlv* ivjv,’*e’s .itui their do he*H, 
When the emhissy recnof’str.ilMl vv-!h Jn.ri tor the Awre 
to despoil the youny hei!e.>s .ttid told han ifut “tlwre was 
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no harm in hor, that they could answer frtr her prudence 
and g‘/Hl J.utl!, '>1/1* e she had pubiitly swo:ri to be guided 
by the Cnuitcii of the States m all things/* Louis assumed 
i«! injured mr. " You aie de* eived/' he said, " your mis- 
tress means to hi* guided hy the advice of persons who do 
r.s't desire pero e.” Tile envoys, thinking that Marie had 
icen fe’foiily sincere and fr.ink, refused to credit ill of 
her. Then Louis siiowed them a private note, in Marie's 
own hand, tolling him that she would be guided solely by 
the ad*, iu* cd the sourt party and of Hugonet and Humber- 
coiirt in particular, and hejiging him to keep this secret 
from the envoys of the States. 

Enraged and mortified by this scandalous duplicity the 
tsurgfier envoys returned hastily to Ghent. The duchess 
rrceivt*d them in solemn audience, seated upon her throne 
and surrounJeiJ by her courtiers. With great show of 
indignation she denied the allegations of the king. “ Here 
is your own letter,” .said the chief of the envoys, drawing 
it forth fri’.ns Lis bosom. Marie was overwhelmed with 
confusion, and knew not what to say. She trembled even 
for her own sjfety, now that this royal personage, in defi- 
ance of the t eailty of princes, h.id betrayed her to her own 
subjci ts. The du; In dy of wliich "he had been guilty was 
not so reprehr. nsib’u* as it seems to us; the blame of it rests 
more upon her :i*lv <sefs than upon her, and she was but a 
Weak g:il, t rcompjssed by selfish intriguers and plotters 
will) Miught to ru^' her ; f that which she had been taught 
lo regard a-> her utqueHt.omd right. 

The most I ; ) .jiiU', of her tounseilors, though not by 
%ny means the -kh > s ilel;* responsible for this unfortunate 
letter, wt u* H.ig eU ar- ! Hiimberc nirt, whf', feeling that 
the <h tenters Hold! take verrgeaiice upon them, threw 
tlieriisolves into a inonisteiy immediately after the fatal 
au JitiiKe, but u ere Jr.iggtd out of the sanctuary that very 
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nlgtii f/iUifnl ta thov? wIto h.»d hem fitthf .! to 

her, W'Oui.i g!-.!!) }uv<* saveJ th»’iu, hut upoo !}!«.■• 
rumor that the prr-onurs lu ^“K.ipe the 

Ghfnters flew to arms, coni'rtu'ntt''! hi th»* priJ^y market 
place, umi, 3s<<4*rting their anu'-ih ri/,hl f.f pe^rnanwit as- 
sembly in time of dari't’er, <ainp«',! there Jay anJ tii^hl tJ*! 
the two envoys were- trrJ arJ exes uteJ. Vlane might 
!»ve flhmijd that the unhapiiy victims, hsng Ouca! ott- 
cers, should he delaereJ over to the riranJ CoufiCd for 
trial; but in vjvsv of the exriti^sj state of popular frelmg 
even that was not to be tiifuight of. And wtien she norm* 
nated a commission in winch thirty oat of thnty-six were 
citizens of Ghent, that too was insufficient asAUirance that 
the accused would be convit ted; the citizens would have the 
whole affair in their own hand>"; their privileges had been 
tampered with, and they alone should punish the (dfenders. 

Marie did not even yet rela,x her effort-, on belulf ri 
Hugonet and Humbercourt; her deterrmntsj fidelity to what 
she considered a sacred duty — the protection of thrt<*e who 
had risked themselves m her service — is the best trait m 
her cluracter. The gratitude of princes is not usually a 
burdensome obligation to tlu'm; bat the b»t prmctpl® of 
chivalry had been instilled into Mane, and, like her rash 
but generous father, she would risk all on a point of honor. 
She sent reprmmtatives of the nobles to sit with the 
burglier's court, though they could take no part m the 
proceedings, and mu.st be mere '•jHVtulors of a jodgment 
alrt-ady resolved ii|siri. When the '•upieme moment ap* 
proached, Marie herself went to implore nieny for her 
st>rvanfs. Dreswd as .i .simple Flemish maiden, w ith the 
citizen’s cap upon her he.iJ, she went on fo<,t and uaat* 
tended by guard or courtie: or evcm so much as a lady of 
her suite, through the angry ciuwd in the maiket place to 
the Town Hail, where the court sat. 



Bat the were more overjw'ed by the 

rek'nth;-**' . fo«-’ v. h'^.e anjfy rr.urmurs j f’nt t rated to them 
by t!)i* prr-eTi'.e uf tiiur luJv. hty her they did; 
blit US on-.' 'if them sa;J, fo;ntin^; to the crowd: "We 
foij'it ‘-ithty the jv'ty)'?/’ Nut daunted by t'nis failure, 
Hsot iun-i'i !! »'• pople themsrives, tho\e loving 
■,.-t ■vilio ]}ii,i yathertJ to see tint iliwr 

Wi,l ar: * i M,t. In Fr.J,iy markrt place .she went 
} .4 ; t'l ,''v,ther, wetpiOil, wnh liasptd bands implor- 
!'i,i t' u'' II t to i’iinisb. Hervant' who had merely obeyed 
l‘t r t u n.'tunJu 1 i'n‘ sdht of tins Jefencdess jfiri, braving 
dm;,' fs in sii !i a cause and s enturing among a people 
whoni 'b,e had .-headed, moved many to hearken to htr 
plea, 1 Mt* raeri h'g.in to 'separ.ite into two parties, those 
who (.ould iieir and ser* their lady inclining to her side, 
thoir f.irtlier uif, reriuved fiom the direct inlluenct* of her 
presfii. t , ii uminn; Ft ; e-tice upon tlie accused. Pikes 
weie i,tn;r«'d .ig.uast p.kes, and theie was imminent danger 
of 4 but the partisar.s of the duchess were in the 

mill inty, an I their ealhususm in her cause waned when 
they n aliA d thedangi r' f a civil broil, Mariehs courageous 
appeal ' mvt i only t.* hurry on t!:e trial, since the judges 
•A< V ddeuniia d r.'d to r^k another j-cene fraught with 
stu h d n’ji'e; 

fiuyniii't .md iiumhercourt were put to the torture, and 
CDiiSv-i' j u ! .if wa enough to convict tliem, though it was 
wl'.tt • v; ' airetdy knew: that they had surrendered 
Aff r , t! sat, a knight of the ToKon d’Or, ap- 

pe ti( ,i to f’' u b . 1 . , uh:i h alone had jurisdiction over its 
rneuii tT' , ’‘i! ' , ;I forms could n.d be respetteJ in this 
triMs. W;e ri ‘ e* i't prisenh'd the confessions and the 
seuteuA* to tbe lu; iu. hes-., — formality vith winch, 
in ah tlenr djsrcgud of legil f.irms. they thought ft neces- 
s.jrv to Comp!}, — die protested again, wept, entreated. 
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A!! WrfiH v.i.m: '* iWiJim,'* *•4,'! IIh’}., ** vrj hv ■■* 'Xn 

do ji, !i;t‘ I. 'it fu.iy ".'••T, ♦'))* }•'- !''i5 i,, <>ri S' t‘ 

Ti.f' S'vo »'(!■[(’'' tti i>- , t ’ I jt’i f! >• .) "/< ! ..Ilf — 

wiKTi.', mS JUti'inS nj s';"!.',; f * a fitC 

tl’rt’y vKiil ivit ■'t ) 3 i 1 1 '. .. at,' i ( .• ] < 

<uJ r; A > j/, - . v ■ i , i .3 1 ’ i .,1, h' • 

gMd tliSf "..k-!,. ;i <; ; A. 

flaSt-K’ iu t3>t'»r fi.rti;. ! ^ .]> f'‘i ? s i- is ;'rf 

nu»4 mtiiiy i.ir li t)i. ,<!! 1 1 ‘ a V’ i !-■ r ni f'w 

Oiiiif.’r.t *4 !uvi;',t i , i u ji.‘. tr.f. v' !,■ ■ s i'-, , "at h'", 

aii.5 proptj'-.'J *11 4 f. i !'/' ] !, f j.; ui^n 

any i _ tlw r.'U4> 

T(,t als tif tfiis Mifi'* v,.ts fi'.r,«'| lu sij'-rat AiJ’: yhrfl 

gtatf she tft!!!.;, but nj-n t'.>- fu.stlvf \'aC! 

W45. aso5ve.i to h.iVO '•"jnct'jng ti> wy hir N<> 

K'S4 Shan : s.nsnf'^ h uf '■'"'h* v-il o! > s)."i S'l 1-- /, 1 1 
tfie (ti't; to wt' t:n ht‘r t tflu-r h' ! lr>'*hi .1 i cr : \ i47j. 
There v.as the duij'i.ui, a nivre lay uf . i,. i f, J ir \vhom 
Loan wa^ jsiti'guui;', these was, a1 tin- oiS.' r e ar»"! 5 »‘, the 
wortfikHs and w>(Tii*"Ut proSlisswte, C^I-.n-nL'f, wfi'im Ma*- 
garrt uf York !*/'ped tn i-.SnS'lrdi m tli,-, new n.i.i r:« h siest; 
there was the fU ri-s* and stu';) Ad'tlpJius ef ( fcrs, wh<i 
had ended a caret r nf in ,< s ; nhom tfte 

Ghentm meant t*» tahe mijI i,f p,a.>.S} 1-c b« 

their duke and ka las; Ihea, there wi-re SS'-- ' ’'/,!<•.!■' f.urd 
Rsvets, brotiKT of l‘n',:’)»Svi‘"* t|uer'!, a.- 1 'h* ‘•'''i ».f the 
Lord of k,!v«*n'’4.eia, a-id sht S'ln cif tSi" hi.ht ■ i fhevfs. 
In the tvh.i>S<‘ 1/ -t tiieu* 'ajs n'k oi-e u.h'cn t':.- S‘''>'sr j,n! 
fouLi hive ttaiSideied '4)h) hcTip, tut avt ■ , Ihe 

wur^t <it all, p'dit.sal!) an I pvt-'SiUh, , uas t.ietl.tt;- 
plsm; lIieii'M of antra- Sos* a nus'u/a' ^'’'dh a rtsej* 
and that thdJ tS e -un i.f hi r v-v -t d t n* my, uas 

revoltin'^ S.^ 1»v i-n,- '•o ' if, 'y d hv dealh 

of her two .servants, hetM)*,! by l/'u;.. At hot wry 
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court .*;he w.ss MirrounJcJ by .syies, who, pretending to 
synipjth!,>.* h“r .uj her, reported to Loub or 


to file vt^ir ;j!I th.^inUnj.iJe umtidences of the poor gir!. 
Till- of AIl^tr^l firiKiIly i>cemed to be in the 


awiJ./?-4. I’.'f r.Div Mii-stret, Jospaiiing of nuking Clar- 
cfi. f j. t.ii'iv »*.tlier to fhc >iun,4 bjy or to her .subk'Ctsi 
or ( \ !') l.i’S.vJ IV., h.iJ thrown her inllueiice on the 

hiJi' osf ,Vi.i 'J'ndi.iii, .if,J the infliieiK'e of France in the Bur* 
goiiu’.ari r.i ,!■* had been ruined by the nunifes,! deter- 


iniivtiori .- t^the king to absorb all French Burgundy, ail 
Fiomk'' if he MouIJ it. There hud not been sufficient 
tiniu for the growtli of re.U national feeling in the ill-assorted 
an j j'< .ttti'U.i province.^ of t!ie duciiy; but the non-French 
part , Iff Biirgiindy, at hast, by no means relished the idea 
of lo'dng fhur identity and becoming parts of France. 


Por-onal rtM-suns also inclined Marie to favor the Aus- 
trian suitor. M-i.\iini!i.m had been in some sort the choke 
of her father, .ind this abme would have some weight with 
her. BtMvies, he w'as young; report said he was hand- 
some: "Tlie hair> uf his august head are, after the Ger- 
man f.idiion, golden, lustrous, curiously adorned, and of 
becoming length. His port is lordly.” And report spoke 
no ill of this lair > oung golden-haired Teuton; he might be 
•St mu ’ I hree yi'a r> younger tlian Mademoiselle de Bourgogne, 
but he .d.'oady a man and a bold hunter, though as 
yet he !i o! h.tJ no opportunity of showing whether he 
were taj .'lit; <.f loading armies, a very necessary accom- 
plishraont in wn* who would undertake the care of Made- 


mojselle .11). i Hi-r mu. h cm’eted heritige. He was poor: but 
was ii /t .^he r. h enough to make up the deficiency. On 
the whole, Mj..'emoise!!e w.is so favorably impressed with 
W'liat the Aii*'ttuin advocates could tell her that she deter- 
mined to receh e tb.e embassy then on the way to present 
the formal claim of Maximilian. 
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The Duke of Ck-veN, wh-> had h'>;;«!s for hss »iwn s-.z, 
did hts best to delay the ainbaiMdor'*, a»J, Dihrij' t-* 
make Mi'.ie pfinn-e toji'.ve them :jit ..sudiei! e .mj thi--i 
send tlitm ahijut tiieir t'liMnt's*.. SI'.e lu 1 aiaady lui 
enough nf diphmi.itK expencicc in mahe her «.,Ui!rfus, 
The Duke of Ciive.s wa-j n-it taken !,er - 
but was permitted !u hupe th.it Mad‘'n'oi\<die would not 
settle the matter with the Austn-m enw))';.. 

The envoys lanie, and were r< a-ivcd in psihin. au Inmce, 
where their «.h(ef Tel'.earsed tUt- detail t of the ncg'jfiifl'ms 
between the late duke anti empmr, and t r.ded !’y pre- 
senting a letter written by Mademoiselie herself in a-:- 
knowledgment of the hettfitlial, and t dtanvaid sent hy her 
as a token. Then Mane, to the utter dismay of the In- 
triguers, quietly replied, of her own accord; •• I wrote that 
letter by the wish and conimiind of my lotd and father, 
and sent that dianiond; I own to tire tontesitsd’ 

Marie and Ma-simiiian w'ore fornwily marrin! un April 
27th, and the people, wwry of the state of uiu’ertamty in 
which they had been kept, seemed content tsi make the 
best of the nurrUge. The prince was a German, did 
not speak their language or iinderstard Ihtir custems; 
bat then he was prepossessing, and would doabtlc's make 
as good a defender of their lihert.es as souid he found. 
With the m.irnage, Mane pradually reaH-d to ap|K‘ar ss* a 
dnect participant in political affairs. Her new iHisfosnJ 
w'us devoted to her, and for a time t!i!n;;s i<*oD'd nio'ft 
encouraging for this last t-cion of a great ra..e. Trim, 
Louis sent his barher-.surg<'On, Olnier, to protest, m th** 
name of the su7t‘rain, agiimst the m4rt3.‘.ge of his feuda! 
ward without his consent. But the Meniish rudtles a ij 
their lady laughed at the baiber, who ’oally tunn* m*oe to 
spy tlian in the hope that this niediev.i! pmtri,t v. r»i:!d 
avail aught. Later, in his tiist battle, MaAiniilan compie! .Cy 
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J/f' Jtrj She f riH',!’! iT :!v 'UiJc'r the traitor Lord Crfe\e- 

tf, '.t ^ ^ ih’ t ]?» 

y, I. . , 1 t i i-.i itui born tu t!ie >oung couple, 
.;ri ' t< ' ■ JO ! I ij i liic-ts w ts unclouded Fortune 
V, V. i! t.i M di .1!! til til loiy, however, for theFleniings 
V, ,n 0 o!/ kMIioun, now refusing to grant 

M.> ei '•ii, ! • 1 lift fordeftnce, til! he actually 
lo i 1 ) } ■ >.n ill- 'vt ’s y luK, now blaming all their mi.S' 
f(o1 !ii< ^ '»n t'ls ter, igotr, now distracting his attention 
foiio tht St dm n iJiingFrendikingby riots and revolts, 
in 11 k lau iitui cetiU >.t the Fremh were destined to win; 
Kill tr^ \itrK liid litn mimed five ).ears an accident 
tost h* r Ii> r ! t. anv! It ft Masimilun almost as helpless m 
tht h « h1s of the Fit naigs as she hid been. She had been 
hantin/, a p ''t of wladi both she and Maximilian were 
pasMiniuiy fon.!, dun her horse thre\/ her. The m- 
jiiiii » m Jit red hive [rovtd fati! if medical aid had been 
reso’t j lo m turn , bat Mine, with pitiful false modeuty, 
letused to submit to tlie cxammition of the surgeons, and 
diL.j. after lingering tliree weeks, March 26, 14S2. Her 
mt ijit ' m, Piiihppe !e Beau, remained as tlie nominal heir 
'f L-i',!! but tilt guarding of the dutliy wasahopc*- 
k ,s 1 1 1. in n a n gt ntv must control affairs, and so with 
Mant : a’’ t J iw ly the last independent luler of the house 
of B'l"., 0 J, , whov‘ greitne.ss was to be transmitted to 
and •• iTj 1 -i i Iw till son of this Philippe, the great 
hmp. lor Ci"r!i . V. 

1 hi bii f M i troll! k J life of Mane Jc Bourgogne affords 
but liitk I., p till 1!) t >r an cstanate of iter capabilitic'S. 
Slit w IS n (! i ur !t i «.< 11 iitioiis the mo.t unf norablt to 
the dev I ! .r n at i f .!id< pc id Ke, sc lf-ic!i mce, and capac- 
ity ter p; ku al an )!:■ , f 'f feud linm, even at its best, as 
We iu’.t Ht.ti,! 1 di Csi tut few women who were capable 
of niluig a aatiuii, and the spectacular chivalry of the 
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Burgundwn court fi-uij rv* i.i<“ ft<’’ AU'r.in t*”it t- stn 
ang< he, grji.!Ou--, ti'aat.'iui Ur 1 nc ■, 

oue infioiti firU'j.nJ iij, ^ 'T) iJty;! «»I ht ' <* ! » h.o'- 
and of hi'T !.!V fro'u ^ii' ''i! <4 \4i. .suj ‘i 

P'ihitti'-. w.!', rj:.t ui itnl sjj* ';/iu tl;i{ vt-n 

uiids.r ‘-u h <v '»oJtrji):i-, um' j'uv.! r, s’s.- 'A.r, ru4 -»'!< )■»' 
t'ti'.ugfj -4 'v'/.i, i-i #v.i ,! Sicr u»(,n f'r'r.J 

!!uii .jIk! u.r.!iTi''i,s I'l ',»*( ,v t!ti( fisl.y, la nut i d' :f i/. »■ 

pUhift t*, d I ijl"' JU< ! il. (t '■•I'li' A U'- UID.h^U' 

esiu'd l‘y !l! .'I nipi Iks, '('if u.i' nuh'i i VAUyt i lu'4 
by ohi Sfi 'if »uuiis. H'lr'i, tb's u fy n.'dh' Sl.i* n^tui i! 
result In.ng ifuujssiiUiuy.dupii .t>,an 1 -m itii u •!<;. Bit 
where the oifrc vtuir.an .ippt-ars, W'h- it Ifur- tor 

the uptration of jmp'dM ■» p-iitly pu* (ftii, a lu f!w i.}s* 

of Hugunt't Jtid HafiiN'ii iiurt an) ui to. i h t'-e (i her 
h!isb.itkd, Mane rsoliior btl.ii,,,, » I ti;o ,g5i the 

cause (jf h.'jI Aitioii w,r. 1 1 bi* a i».i -> I t't :fit Jrinwon- 
bermrnt of tfe toji in. .a, in 1.. I.'v ir, 1 the 

anm Xdtian uf th» gr.atir pirt <.* U 1» Iri'n.oiir sym- 
pathy is riot wiih tii. s|n 1( r v. ‘'io '-u spinrou; tsi . rnedits 
ot intiigiie in lh< dt .'i at 1 oi is, but vejth lhi‘ 

gtmroiis, inip.il.iM- j-HUg rr,Ii i u‘s..n hnow Iw wdl 
fatally I nt.i:;,!!' With. Mjik* in barp.jii , c, .Autii the 
jussionatt a;ul uiihipp’, uif ..f A in liiglind, 

we aa* im I’k ‘ t-/ tor^.u* ifn i,;if ; nhn u 'iJ i :.ot lu'e, or 

who It sorts d 1 1 'nfiiiio.'s nif tt,- rt lit : ‘ti c.J> > to rule, 

whtn ’AO M'lii rnN r ihit h.;li wj-re w.iniro tn < jj'lit tin' 
to fete with tri in* n ’’.'.is j nu m.l nsi h thi sj-fut af 
craft) , ini» !, /.is fot ,in ) f tstiile'-s hn nJs. 
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ANNE DE BliAi!;?!' IHt f? li . Vi'l' >N f >F 
(Hi, ki\* li r.'t 

C’l'iT Iti nJKns t ih h I In A , / 7i\ M t mw ‘ ;;r 
il »fV (71 ii ('tis* i»> '•> i '.u '•) ,!i ii» tfir 
v»<tTU, t!« fi‘ tie fu H!.e (h)'-') !'i. (M , i' ‘ 'i km.;, 

LottiN XI , •‘ums up { >r le* :r !?'ii < ^ < r.;. i : . '’’r tU‘ ■»} 

the dinufiter whom lie I'.w i .ttivi <= i.i'. > * Hut .inv 

other {.vi^Mi of j is •■n n f I '! !; ‘ ti , ’ o >, V,i A* 

Fran.f, tt.js hut i vot,i)i; lutoun sfc, ] ; Mtk. r ,?*■*■, I, 
but the t>ntuuu\ poll, y .i'l.l tk <. t;' < , , s , tem, tl uo-XI. 
had beutme f.unih.ir te !it r is ,i I'e i< m 1 k. ir ed to 
amtimw and ui vioie s ir? t<n t’c 1 1 ■ r ,< -r ,! •• rifiina- 
tions the pnm ip.i! v he/m-s t h: le 1 1 i I v hi r f iihf r 
Ahif/st fstn her vt f% hulh, ! ■. e. ht i u-’. ! her sn fiss 
mtngues, propoHin);; hr nuff;.('4^ >,\ i!'i thv. f'usve, 

now with t!i it, .Htordin^ «'s th< nu i* ut ttu r, I'is nt -..in- 
gested, When the find of tu^ enemi. », * d’li'e . !(■ hme- 
raire, lost his first wite, f tha; :r< nri the 

pdna'ss Anoe, ,it !h)t tme ,t ..tu'i it I'ao u <r\ ji!,i 
offered as ht. f di),vrv ('/nir.piiiru', d <d?,ii!!- w ml' }.;?«• 
that Normrusv!' should rt'\i it to tfu’ (>e‘‘ n will- '.if ques- 
tion Yei, a \eir 'lie?. Mfifh’.'liin lui'-. ! •! oMutusI 
posM‘S‘.e.ti if Nororinl' nl hi! no ii.rred'ite 

neeil of Ciwtks, he oft- ti ! tin to the . f rh*“ Imke 
of Calibrn, Nuthrr I uas nieunt to h- kept, but 
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Chnrlej., partly out of angei at the king’s bad faith, mar- 
ried Margaret of York. Seven years later, when Louis 
had made up his mind to conciliate the house of Bourbon, 
Anne was betrothed to Pierre Je Bourbon, Sire de Beau- 
Jeu; and as no new alliance presented itself as desirable, 
Anne dt* France became Anne de Beaujeu. 

Anne was enough like her father in the hardness and 
crafty resoluteness of her character to win his confidence. 
We set' her intrusted with the care of one of the most 
impirtant of those noble wards whom Louis loved to bring 
to his soiirt and keep under tutelage, Marguerite, the little 
daughter of Maximilian and Marie de Bourgogne. When 
the fear of assassination had driven the king to immure 
himself in Plessis-Iez-Tours, and to hedge himself about 
with such fantastic and intriate defences that none but 
his favortxi lowborn servants could enter with ease and 
hope of return, he would sometimes admit this favored 
daughter. And when, in the imminence of death, he de- 
termined that the silly dauphin, jealously guarded at Am- 
bmse, should learn something and should know that the 
power i)i the sceptre was soon to pass to him, it was Anne 
de Beaujeu again on wiiom he lelied. He enjoined the 
daujiliin ChJrle^ to keep about him the faithful servants 
who had made France; especially did he recommend 
“ Ma'.ter Oliver,” without whom, he said, “ I should have 
been nothing.” But, befoie all others, the dauphin was to 
honor and obe>' his wise sister, Anne de Beaujeu, the least 
foolish woman la the world. 

In spii:(> (/f astrologers; m spite of liberal doses of that 
expensive panaiea, potable gold, administered by his in- 
solent physician, Xicques Coictier; in spite of a second 
anointing from tire sacred ampulla, brought from Rheims 
for that special purpose; in spite of all the silver saints 
stuck on the rim of his cap — the spirit went out of the 
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body ftf !/)uis XI,, a;)J Fran-.p wekwmO !»;■. .<'■ \ 

dt‘!;verance. In hs /fil f .f tin* t >4 !> i'.iii 

and the uphiildm,; of \ tti” t it, 1 »' ii t f : * - 

come a ty'anl. Bo! Il't* ‘ook i.id ' • ; , 1 , i,- ,>{ 
if Fwnu' 'ws nut to •*) n }■, ^ | <, h ;jj 

|',;r.n<.v,, Tho;;, '4 ! r./, f \ il! , ’( ) i '-f 

f't'ifTt't I), ‘*)ii .h (‘I- » 'f , onrr, (t .7u . i!'-!''''']' reu ! 

and for .nd o’lord /Pto,'!;/! ru o . ‘Of <*ff, 
of eiltkatiop, dot h»* V4 ). ’.to ik u'. m ' i, <-,A m !■.«]%, 

and e.Mly .nJli.o!!,!- j for i,oi„l f' r nl Wdh '--'■It .» 

tool ready for th" hand any anthn otis r»’'r'c ydf- a.t di 
destroy Frarite, the >Aitl.-ok w.h 10 * ih'v^ H.il it 
was the jjo'ni fortura* of Fottue to tied a ■■.);( r v.i'.o tuiSi 
and did control tK- king tdl ''iiih t'lne tiw iroito of the 
wise despotism (4 Louis imld h* safely e.itiierf'd, .m I this 
ruler was a woman. 

As Charlo'- had alreadv atta.m-J the )i*;tai ni,.j,;ri!v pre- 
scribed for the heir to the ttirone, thox* kf-jj l-e no 
regency. But Anne de Beaujf’u ar.vl her hud'.ind had 
been named by the late king as t!ie lutots ,4 CfiarVs, to 
the exclusion of Louis irOrlf-ans, kvho, as fii-st priiu'e of 
the blood royal, had a presctipt.ve rtuht to tfie puatdtan- 
ship. And as Bkiiafte do Castiili', undar tldtrrent 
conditions and by diFem.l rnrans, lud mafurged to dis- 
place Philippe Hurepd, "u Anne ivw tnaoTged to outwit 
and supplant Loii.i 

She had aheadv i iid Ihi* fiHindatMos t,f bi,r mtliami,** by 
making friends ot tin best i tninv I'urs .ui.i « .'I’Mms of the 
Lite king. And iu-r imal.e!', tn vt hi-m sin* '.sas a do imfy 
to be woislnpped and hand, n.w dn.tds s.i a .lotomed 
to sabmis-iion to Iti r Wi!! that i! did ie1 .h'. iir to liini t.i 
resist her authurty no'>v. In .nfudi 4 a muciit, then* 
WMS a royal arutivil, ati.l in tins (u'a.. d An..!* Miioa'p'd to 
assure herself (»f a p'lfterfu) follow /ng, l<i be suu*, at 
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first there was nothing to fear, since Louis d’Orleans, 
young and fond of pleasure, w as engaged in satisfying his 
tastes alter the long and irksome restraint to which he had 
been subjected by Louis XL; and so, in place of politics, 
he took pleasure, availing i anise If of every distraction that 
coiild isolp him to forget the terrible days of the old king, 
or the ugly lace and crooked body of the king’s daughter, 
who was he, -wife. Nevertheless, Louis d'Orl^ans was 
the naturai leader of the opposition to the control of 
Anne de Beaujeu, and the latter lost no time in securing 
for herself, through her husband, a majority in the coun- 
cil, a body composed of such diveise elements, and so 
uncertain of its ovc n mind, that it was easy for a deter- 
mined leader to carry her policies through its divided and 
hesitating ranks. 

Anne was only twenty-two, but already there was com- 
ing to be a special significance attached to her sobriquet, 
Madame la Grande; for the imperious wail, the boldness 
and sfirew^dness combined, the restless eneigy, the con- 
stant watthfuiness of the woman made itself felt through- 
out that government in which she had no legal standing. 
Her governing was done under constitutional forms, in the 
name of the king, in the name of the council; but people 
knew lliat siie had dictated to the king what he should do, 
and hid imj'iwtd her will upon the council. Until the 
States-CJciii :a! h ij met, voted supplies, been promised re- 
forms, and tnen dissolved, Anne was very guarded, very 
coiivili ituiv in I’a.i ptdicy; ine unjust acts of Louis XI. 
wt rv H t right— w ill If it did not cost too much to do so^ — 
and cirtain obnoxn.us persons, sudi as Ohvier !e Daira, 
were saciiliu d to po[uilar hatred. As soon as the States- 
Ciener.il (lad bttn dispose! of, however, the two parties 
in the council begin to assume a more hostile attitude 
toward each other, and the charge that Madame la Grande 
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was meliJinj; ,;t f!i,»t vN',, tjvr * a nf-f"5 
I'V ttit' i j'iKt' t»f O'lt .)'<•. H . .'I',', n, <.!i >A\a‘' 

pt*r-tniH .(tty’ou' }••? 1hi ; '/)<* f't; i! f>‘.i V, 5 

^uavli.J lat.th ’’..t .* i‘ !i' Hi 


Ciill*RlSt ^I^Vl ^ T ‘4 V q-t;, 

^2 

Iriiitivl hy tiH ]h •!* ^ , f, . .! VI ! 1 ii f 


hoL! 1! 1 /ii i 


j 1 f ilv s -i' ► » 


to 4 bsyiT) ir^m * u j tr - 1 *4 'ti, 

ilu rm:i"s 


uf Fiauu', t' 5 ' i'i'j' ‘t’. t>i *-»' k a i! ' Mf.t It'- 
ti'rti, arul lu^t t». Biitkiin , I'-.a a i ct, a ,, rta.p^' 

of tho Brt-ton Livuntt*, I^atHlni-,, «,!<') !i.,J rn - I 1 >s ri.istfr 
a!ni(M as Oiiv:tr hit nitrj "n-j! Iht* ’.fot of 

Orka^^ a tT-alk'ss ont , an ! Ft* frluifaJ f - Fiii-- tf usoft 
to iiieans m*)U“ iii »(< ifi-rina'. v hi-* ;.»'■'<*'« i Iw \cuag 
kin^ was iiitWAol) f-in.l ot fc.i-',-*' i, oaiuotic 

love of tiie s| ts t<i. ir mJc <,f i.!.i'.airv '.vas pas* 

siun; and tisrrctore L(si^^ so ,,'ht So ahi !. h-* t ,;’,t to Anne 
by proviuini; nsjn witl; .urmv ip.i nt-, 1*i i'.is ,01 i o i'.,**ys, 
balls, nusqik'jadi*s, all as holoaot an! .atr.i - as 
could malu* tlifm, SilK'J the two la .ilf' ' <di.*nvs’s 
royal «*ntr_v int«' his “well I'el-'vak « ‘ts o‘ Piiis*' (July 5, 
1484). Charles was ht"4;of(/h,' to S'liok tl.it ins “fair 
cousin of Oile.tfis" wjsa u"') ^SCiiihUoS ..‘oja’it ,f% and 
so ninth move obltqtn^t than tied !’ t< tojs ok o-j data* 

tonal s!st« J whom he he! ./ ; ■ , in It what 

light ii.id slif to dkt.ite ji) hns w!»!)i Hefurt 

the dars'cr guav .nU.’e, fs hiT- *k<> e ',,1. , • 'gi' d- -oiags in 
tlv mv.ii he.iJ asMinied delui-Se -hire, A’Otf p>-kfj up 
her pieiious siweu’gn .ns! laiii d IM!!) .i\av itoiii gav 
Pans an J t!w tetiipt.itioh’. t f th' : 1 e 'O, ihog 1 « or-. Tiu-i 
It was that l.ouis ItU tin* itia?!. res'l.i'd ii-it to rHuin 
until hf had overthrown ttie Beauje.i party. 
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The great nob!e> of t!ie land were ready enough to unite 
in opphition to the arbitrary rule ot a woman, and of a 
woman wiio had nut the shadow of a constitutional right 
to rule. But though distontent was general among the 
noble", the) >tt Iitkcd energy and direction, while the 
communs tuok hut little interest m a mere squabble among 
their r I'a’-s. Perhaps the general opinion was somewhat 
like thn the Umvcrsit}' of Pans, to which Louis had 
uppeali i, 11 nil 1 } , that the power was m the hands best 
fitted t > vw.'lJ It. Unduubtedl) , the Parliament of Pans 
was !)♦ f'.i" upniriii, for when Louis presented a long 
pititiiiii reutmg his gntvantes and protesting against the 
usurjiation of M.tJame de Beaujeii, who held in unlawful 
subjediori the person of the king, who intended to keep 
the said king m tutelage until his tw'enty-first year, who 
had unlawful!) levied taxes, and who meditated the de- 
strudiun of the petitioner, — when Louis presented these 
cliarges,and hesouglit the Parliament to command that the 
king be biought back to Pans, the president very prudently 
gave inswer that the court of Parliament was a court of 
law, and hid nothing to do with administrative matteis, 
and that no one had a right thus to appear befoie the court 
to rein (tisfiate against the administrative acts of the sov- 
ereign. Tilt re wa" little comfort in all this for Louis; and 
while he w.ss still hesitating in Pans, Anne sent a troop of 
mtv.d-iuiis to Jirtst him. A hasty flight alone saved 
him, ill ! h, .it oiKt, repaired to Alenfon, where the duke 
reu lu i ! 1 n as a fiitnJ m distress; while Anne, hasten- 
ing i i>k t > P Ills, dt pin ed Orleans and his accomplices of 
then * (luiis li i niiiit iry commands. 

1 !,e ! itis oi tile dis..ontented pimces would have been 
superior to those at the disposal of Anne, if they could 
!uve been biouglit together, but their domains were scat- 
tered, and they themselves were vacillating, jealous of 
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eai.n otlier, reluctant to rcHorl at oti. e t * {'ntt i^in a.J W*t!‘' 
lier usual prujuptoris, Ani;e ititfai-ptv.l t*!( ir > a* 

tions, sei/s*d ;utJ I'usutuJ '‘■pi*'-, r- 

Seif negotuis-j with Brittany ii'.i 'ai*'' !!<».> tt,.u -r, 

white Jteoj'* arid Orkaris were ‘.urpri-'tcl ,nd turc I 
Be.iut<en(.y By I.a 1 utmui!. , , (•nin; i)-d '14 f '\n c.'- \ ■ r 
tlic nvirncnt, tiu* rdHllfvn ij-d tstr. t ,\,a‘a w.-uvr,/ 
serious lo%s. DutiOi'i w.i*- isii.J ttt rTf’ !'.■;<;*« of 
Orleans, who ha! not. e'.e'i h‘‘< n **> > in the support 

of his own city, tanii* huk to * uurt in ( h n*! 1 r. 

A new Janj;''!’, li-suve}, tauattn*' ] Anot n.pnana.y 
during the next spiatg, wlii-n .Vuisiftch in nf Au.fa, mw 
titular king of ttu Romans, mvadel Art.»e liil.Jaut at 
the prospect of securing suili an a!!-, agoiist MaJime U 
Grande, a new leigueot the grtat noh»-r signed a '-.cuet 
treaty with Maxiniiiian in Ik^eml'er With the ! Jiiken of 
Orleans, Brittany, Lurraim , and Bourl'on, tia* t.twnH 
Dunois, Nevers, Angouk'ine, and a Smsl 0} -dJ'.ers thus 
leagued against her, the sduiitson of .Vlada^ie ih Ri'a-ijeii 
was most preunous. Besides .Ktiw! w.i'fare, six' had to 
fear continual plots hacing for their ohje.t the »ajture tif 
the young king. Tlie great Plulippe dr Coniines, along 
with Louis d'Otlr'aiis, was implaati d ni one of thfs»e plrAs, 
and was se./iv! by the wati h:ul Aune, w IvAt- 1 , ms lied to 
Brittany ami iirgi J its duke to ire.ade Fr.im e 

Anne did not lu-siMte as to lu r luofa*, !".d man heJ into 
southern Frariie, taking lire kitg, the w.i’Mut *if herau- 
thorit) , with lu r. I his sudden Jiv t, i oon di ,1 ay ea"d tlte 
noWes, ami mm t'jwn etter another op; rod gs gtte.t, to 
Charles Vll! , tiih in Man I-,, i jSp, he enti le’ Bo* Jimujc m 
triumph, and tht t.IJ le.ike of B'ciifteo a'd t!’.e famtil of 
AngouKme made then stilmi's-ion. 1 !h' Birfwi loibles, 
angry at the Interft tend* in then afl'.iU'- i'v the ithr h'lislf 
French pnnccs, who luJ eftnipktely wno ihi* dminiencg 
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©f the weak Duke Francois 11 ., resolved to expel the for- 
eigners, and appealed to Anne to help them. She re- 
sponded by despatching a force of twelve thousand men 
into Brittany and besieging the duke and Louis d'Or!6ans 
in Nantes. But the town having received reinforcements 
from Maximilian, the royal army raised the siege and oc- 
cupied strategic points in Brittany, While the season 
forbade military operations, Anne returned to Pans with 
her king, and had resort to law in her contest with the 
rebels. She issued a summons to the Dukes of Orleans 
and Brittany to appear before the court of Parliament. 
Upon their failure to appear, however, another summons 
was i.ssuej; but no sentence was passed, since Anne did 
not care to push matters to extremes in the case of these 
great personages, whom she hoped to conciliate; but Du- 
nois, Comines, and others of the rebels were condemned 
for contumacy, their goods were confiscated, and, if their 
persons could be laid hold of, they were imprisoned. Com- 
ines, historian and scholar as he was, and favorite of 
Louis XL, had a taste of imprisonment in one of those 
famous iron cages of which his old master had been so 
fond. 

In the spring of 1488 the power of the house of Beaujeu 
was increased by tire death of the Duke of Bourbon, to 
whose duchy Anne’s husband was heir. Nevertheless, 
fortune was not favoring Anne in all things; for the Breton 
nobles, having repented of their rebellion against their own 
duke, and beginning to suspect that Madame Anne meant 
to keep her troops in Brittany, now changed sides, and 
expelled the French garrisons from some of the towns. In 
retaliation, Anne’s general, Louis de La Tremoille, began 
a vigorous campaign in Brittany early in April, which cul- 
minated in the decisive victory of Saint- Aubin-du-Cormier 
(July 27th). The Breton army was completely routed. 
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and the rebel noIMtis, includ!i')f, Lnak d’CtikM', i and 
Prince of OMn|;e, fell into the of ArJn*. !, ai'n 
her most dangerous enemy, «'.!<. f.jnsiin i iii ;t« 1 i',ve«- /i 
Bourges, where he might Mritat.-, i-.hli/.r t-iJ.i'jv f.'g 
the public peace, ujiou the iJi'U'.tne of a:l'.vu-<,: ^ ■/ 
to govern Fiana*. Wifhui a tno'ci! ; ii", ".'oeif, 
Francois il., Imrnbh' sumg for feait* t , ho: •• 

Charles VIIL, signed a tnaty In wlitch h,/ {■•.■mv.r'f 
to exclude t!»m !ih soint and duk* iom riu- o-o'fn;*'" ht 
France, and to negotiate no f'’r I'j'* sfu.ghlers 

without the advice and consent of Ctiarirs, irt th? r.i/w 
of Charles, as usual, all tlu® was done; hut d %v,iv r. aJiy a 
signal triumph for Anne Je Beaujeu. '!!»■ pr.Jv ot ‘.er 
Breton adversary was broken, and lie diJ rmt fin', survive 
the treaty; some havededired that he die 1 of tha,!'ii!i at 
being no longer able to betroth his daughdef'. led f ione 
suitor and then to another. Whetht ' >d t h ivi.n lU of 0 . me 
more ordinary compLuint, ire died in Septemi j", r,jS'<, -inj 
it then developed that his eldest diiiphter, Ann**, ,j 
of not quite twelve, had ir.dee.! been { r.iiniM'd to three 
parties simultaaeausly. 

Out of the confused situation in Bntt-.ui> d « as Ma.Lwu* 
de Beaujeu’s task to make pridit f-.r F'ar.ie. 1 h** rdhvt 
daughter and heiress of the late duke, Aivie 4e Ibefagrr, 
wa.s enjoined by the rHy.d counul fiom .iS'S'ins',' f-er tith* 
of duchess until authon/ed to dii s't nv the ivi,.;. svho 
claimed not only the feud.t! \v,U‘j*-)'!p o! thi- of 

Brittany, but tier very coronet itsi !f, Hit* rertns of ,1 
treaty betwtien the Crawn and ierl-Jin of the -///-a b.ti'nH; 
of Brittany, inclu.1mg M.irsh.il de Kn us then gnt'd-sn -d 
Anne de Bretagne. This trtalv, daltii;' f'ooi hiif.f, Itui 
recognized the claims of the km/, ns ^^pf■:lur fo th-Ao .i 
the female heirs in Brittany, as m oiher fiefs -vlsr-e the 
court was endeavoring to enfora' ttse i.'« SjUjw, But 
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Marshal de Rieux and his friends had now changed their 
views, seeing that the pretensions of the crown would 
result in the extinction of Brittany as a distinct and inde- 
pendent province; they preferred governing the province 
through the young duchess to being governed by Madame 
la Grande. 

Madame !.i Grande was well aware that her claims on 
behalf of t!ie king would not be peaceably admitted; she 
was prepared to encounter armed resistance, and probably 
foresaw her opportunity in the quarrels that would inevi- 
tably break out among the Bretons as to who was to con- 
trol the heiress, and, above all, as to who was to marry 
her. The duca! court of Brittany soon became the hotbed 
of intrigue, where divided counsel prevailed, and where 
alliances were made on all sides and adhered to on none. 
With tlie aid of Maximilian, of the Spaniards, and of the 
English, — all of whom were more or less concerned, and 
moie or less willing to support Brittany against France, — 
the Bretons could have offered successful resistance to the 
French armies. But the jealousies of the Breton nobles, 
the craft and ability of Anne de Beaujeu, and the feminine 
caprice of Anne de Bretagne, made ineffective the best 
efforts of France’s enemies. The Sire d’AIbret, a man of 
hideous aspect, of detestable character, and very nearly 
four times as old as the bride he claimed, affirmed that 
Anne de Bretagne had been promised to him. Marshal de 
Rieux, Anne'.s guardian, upheld the claims of D’AIbret, 
and in behalf of his protege resorted to fraud, in fabricating 
proofs of the alleged betrothal, and to force. Meanwhile, 
the enterprising Dunois formed a plot to kidnap the 
duchess and carry her off to France. Seeking to escape 
these two dangers, the poor girl fled to Nantes, where, 
howe\’er, De Rieux had the gates shut against her, 
Rennes, more compassionate and more patriotic, offered 
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her a refuge till the imm«!:ate danger w.is Uni 

there was no rest or safety for her as long as s!« trmmeS 
unmarried. The Sire d’Alhret was lii.ith*..»rf;f to her, 
therefore, under the tempor-iry infliwnve <if uth-r j Jvisets, 
she gave her hand to the .imhassaJor of .^iunrulnn, and 
was secretly married to this pnwy-!Hi>hr<nJ, ulh every 
form and ceremony that could K* tfimight of to make the 
strange compact binding. 

A secret of such momenbius conse4aei)t.e i oi.lJ not, m 
the nature of things, remain a secret for any long pmod. 
The mock marriage had taken place m t!w yimmer ot 14*10. 
Within a few months, the bride, bursting vvitii the imjv.r* 
tance of her new dignity, was actually signing deirees as 
“ Queen of the Romans,” and the troul-k-s in Bntuny 
began with renewed violence on the part of the disap- 
pointed aspirants to the control of the dcc'nv. A.-ne de 
Beaujeu, never dismayed, even by compluatmns that might 
to others seem hopeless, at once took adv-mtage of the re- 
sentment of D'Albret and De Rieux, seuued the all'ance 
of the latter and bought outright that of the former, and so 
was soon able to regain military supremacy ta B'lttany, 
and to begin her plans for breaking off the marnjge lie- 
tween Anne de Bretagne* and Maximilian. H.id the latter 
been a native Burgundian, or had he concenttafi d Irs re- 
sources for the attainment of one aplt.<l o}*;tvt, the 'Aftoii* 
history of France might have betm cltanged- ve miglil 
have seen a second Burgundian power, m-w strengtuenrtl 
by the rugged and yet unsubdued Biitt-ui) , tivnarmsg 
France in on the east, on the w esf. on ttw noith, utterly 
stunting the growth of that national unity wliuir was to 
make France a great and homogimeous power. But .Min- 
milian was busy patching up the junver of h:s AsHtrao 
dominions, and trying to keep on reasonably >y«)d testns 
with his Flemish subjects; meanwhile, he tlrought h» 
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bridf lonk out for herself, and was not aware that 
Aiine lie Beunjcu was piepanng a coup that would deprive 
him i'trevcr ol Brittany. 

Tile inll'icnto ot Anne deBeaujeu was already showing 
Sign*- I'f a decline; and it theiefore behooved her to work 
while k wa-) yet day, for the time was fast coming when 
her boy king would no longer submit to sisterly tyranny. 
Charles wj', in liis twentieth year when, in the spring of 
1491, he m.ide his hrst independent move, with a prospect 
of still more dangerous manifestations of independence. 
One twening lie left Ple.ssis, as if to go hunting, and rode 
tow.ird Bourges. He had secretly given orders that Louis 
d’Orieasis should he released, and went to meet and be 
reconciled witii this dangerous adversary of his sister. 
Louis, who had been sobered by his confinement, was 
overjo>ed at his release, and met the king with every 
m,inifestution of luj'al devotion and respect. Fortunately, 
Louis chertslu-J no feelings of resentment against the house 
of Beaujeu, and willingly acceded to the formal reconcilia- 
tion proposed by the king, signing, with Pierre de Bourbon, 
a treaty r.f .unity and fraternal love, in which ail past 
wrongs .ind deferences were to be forgotten. Louis was 
faiUU.i! to the spirit of this agreement, and France had no 
longer t ■ fesr Ills tactious activity. And when Dunois, 
always 10 plot, always ready to undo his own plots, 
aNn agrn ! to 1 reconciliation, the personal power of Anne 
in till t0_v.1I coun.i! may have been weakened, but the 
ullim.it'- tiiiiniih of the piinciples for which she had con- 
teri'leJ was asaired. Though no longer dominant in ail 
tle/igs, ‘-.be , It ,! ! yet sh ipe the policy of the kingdom and 
contrive ti ■■ r'lin nf Muimilian’s ambitious schemes. 

To inafi r ir.ce and Bnttany had been the dream of the 
Fretki) jving^, but agiin and again had the dream proved a 
delusion. Louis XL, always awake to every pos.sible 
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chance of advantage, had bought the Uaims oi tlu' firirw-. 
of the ancient line of Charles d.- Biois inul J. ..mu- 4 e 
Penthifevre; but no opportunity of protiting by th.* ** . 
had been vouch&afed liih gtwiy soi.i, Ph 
province seemed mure hopelessly .dien^ttsl Ls to 1 vy\ 1 nr 
Anne de Bietagne was marrusi to M.iiitr'Uh u., •»,>,< 

young King of France was nolerm-iy i j; ;'h‘ 

daughter of Maximilian, Marguerite, who ,1, ; i;!-, Is .7. 
reared at the French court on purpose fi h? i-<-i for ra* 
post of queen, and who had rtlre.idy rcce,v-ej, i ;, . .h.iIcsv, 
the titles and honors of her sLiTioi), thuuiib In f v . . ,*!• s^|| 
precluded the coiisurnmatiun (/f the rnarriigc, H' .h to rob 
Maximilian of his bride and dispose of h,-^ was a 

problem that might well have seemed !iope!e'i> of s-Ai’iou. 
But Madame de Beaujeu was not hopelecs, nt<r was she 
overscrupulous. 

Before Maximilian could bring his AustrLiu-H.iUg.n.in 
W'ar to a satisfactory conclusion, the Fu'nih .irn iei had 
established almost complete contrril of Bntt.H.y. Hie 
young duchess, none too pleased at the n-’gh-, r li 
treaty-husband, was easily persuaded that the m.iuiigt*, 
contracted apinst the will of her feuiii! hud, .ui l never 
consummated by a husband who seemed ifutn* 
in politics than fired by passion, was not r» .lify a rehgirfis 
compact, but a treaty that could be aivicvtiid ii-v any 
other treaty. She consented to break off tiu' 1 ..d* li with 
her King of the Romans, but, having oiue 1 lu- the title 
of queen, neither count nor duke wouid .she ].m' lor a 
husband, only a king. Anne de Beiujeu sug- 

gested that the heirt^ss of Bnttiny slv-ul! o-p’ju* the 
daughter of Maximilian, and many C.iuil-s Vl!l Cm 
November 15th Charles entered Rennes. To Masitmlhw 
and the rest of Europe this w-emeJ but the fiout-st fultsl- 
ment of the terms of the treaty of peace extmieJ from 
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unwilling Brittany; no one outside of the trusted friends 
of the Jui.he.si> and of the king had the least suspicion that, 
three days later, the pair had had an interview, and that, 
in the presence of Louis d’Orleans, of Anne and Pierre de 
Bo’irhoti, of the chancellor of Brittany, and of a few others, 
tiiey were turmaily hetiothed. 

Sxreiy w.i'' cssentul to the success of the plan. This 
H'Cift was well kept, particularly as the time of repression 
w'j-, .shnit, for Anne de Beaujeu was wise enough to con- 
cluJe the matter as soon as possible. Within a month, 
Cfuries went to the chateau of Langeais, in Touraine, 
whiifser Anne de B'etagne fidiowed him. Before the world 
knew VI I'.at was intended, they were married and were on 
their way to Plessis-lez-Tours, where the gloomy old den 
i)i Louis XL W.1S enlivened by brilliant royal festivities. 
The ghost of the old king, however unfriendly to mirth 
and y.ilit), , must have looked on approvingly and grinned 
with joy at the thought of the splendid and long-coveted 
dowrj that his wise daughter had won for France, He, 
too, woiiiJ have taken u malicious pleasure in the very 
means Anne had used to hoodwink and cheat Maximilian. 
Duplicity, the most boldfaced trickery, had been resorted 
to, to lead Maximilian off the true scent. While the mar- 
ruge .art ues that would rob him of hi.s Breton bride were 
being aiiaiiged, Ani'.e de Beaujeu was keeping him occu- 
pied With iht* details of an anangemont that would grant 
free pas'-agt to ius buJe w hen she saw fit to repair to the 
hiish.uK'. vvlio could not find time to come to her. And 
while b' w (s uitrving on tiiis negotiation, in good faith, 
tame 'f’.e neves that (diaries had lobbed him of his bride 
and was M n ' b u k Jus daughter. It was a double insult, 
and Ola* tii /' rii' bt line cost Fiance dearly had Maximil- 
ian’s pov.or e.pialVd his anger and resentment. Nothing 
but “dij'i •ma..y " tOiild have accomplished the union of 
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France and Brittany, that sort of Jipl<mwi‘y whi.f, ;n a 
private individual would bi* condetnncJ by wt-rv 
law, but whicfi often results most i’-’T the 

state, and hence is condoned. 

With this marriage the great rftie nf Ann.* de Btuoje;! 
ceases; for though she umtmueJ to ad-w^e, I'.i;;,* r,-> 
longer command, and the government of Fr.,;’,. e .vas ;t !l 
to Charles Vill. Anne was one of thirse ‘t idv* who 
raised their voices in unheeded protest the impolitic 
rashness of Cfiarkss’s campaign in ftaly.a ».am|yii;'n whose 
mad extravagance and disastrous result', fully all 

that Anne had sai.l to dissuade her brother, liat m this, 
as in other matters of le.ss inument, it was e'.ident that 
Anne's day of usefulness had passed. By the time her 
old rival, Louis d'Orl«ins, became Louis Xil. : 4 a* t«d 
completely retired from politics, and continued to govern 
nothing but her husband, in spite of the generous confi- 
dence shown in her by the new king. Louis Xll. chenshed 
no resentment for the injuries intlicted upon tin* young 
Louis d’Orl^ans by Madame la (irande, and gratef.ihy 
acknowledged how important had been her services to the 
crown. But Madame la Grande interv>‘n<*d no more m 
public affairs, though she lived on until 152^. 

The wisdom and foresight of this great daughter of thfi 
hated tyrant of Plessis may be appre- iatvd m 'le fully if 
we will but consider for a moment tlu* liNtoi y <4 that Anne 
de Bretagne whose heritage she had M'niu\! t* the t roa n 
of France. The early history of pnru.c'.s ha been 
already sketched m the preceding pages. She ft.ic hut 
fifteen when Madame la Grande biought abtuit itii* niai' 
riage with Charles VIll. Aheadc’, how ever, she h id m.mc 
tested traits that accorded but ill w ith the ch.irartei o! hef 
royal mate. For she w'as not only handsome, spirited, 
and naturally independent and intelligent, but fond of 
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I'l.f-'irt*-, a!Tni><'t 4 s>.hoiar, knowing Latin and 
Qnrk, fi.it i.' w tisat was just becoming the fashion 
m b'trtfc, t:,e \vii>.se rich and deep literature, so 

Iffig ■’( 1 ! < r liiiknnwn during the Middle Ages, 

sves t.t f ) fo., tM( ot ir.spu.iiions for the Renaissance. 

f>< ; -'keJ Hith a prince of frivolous di -.position, 
tkL.f/ I ’, rti ;n M' Im.-ry inh iligerice, v> igr.or.int that he 
i lUi ! af . ' c 1 ui;,! vv iiie, and inleresft dihielly in the 
idle dio'A - -t! I'lit / he, airy in whose ranks he could not 
sh III- h,a..-‘ '-f his awkward and weak frame. With 
admir !r;i' ipy' . i d- a; --f iierdaty, Anne sunk liie woman 
iij tf'.e '• ;‘e e'.J i; li-i n, si.burdinating her own personality 
to*!- (f o! a i.i,-;! v.liom shen. I'd not have respected, whom 
S' smI'is ii’i| () -s;'-!** -du uniid h.ive loved. She resigned 
I'ltu ii;s ; Is llu* ad-iiunstration oi her own province of 
Bmt.ui}. , I'l 1 iv* share in the determination of the 

ot t'l.* 1 la- tung politics to tile king and his 

(iftif'i I't us, sho .!i w-tt ! hersvlt to the j ettv affairs of her 
(mill, ’-'i; i’ itr ! Us e k . unfs, deti.Vd its points of etiquette, 
k<‘! ! it- ii.m.,' [ht-’e f 'pe ai'd Iie.illhy, just as any little 
iio-fo'! A ft* 'll) .11 hive govf'rneJ and made com- 
fort, toie tin* h mv ot her husband. Whetliei stie loved 
<1(11 l.-s 01 Tv.t, 'hi* ai'.vavs floated him with respect. 

iht '(m' Vi)* >»■ t’a i' nir.ued lile weu jiasseJ with- 
od ' ‘ ! Cl i- r !l(ij tile n h ij pioved anything 

huf 'h h .j ; . 1 'll t ' /lil ( )n Apr.l 7, 14* jg, Charles, 

walki* , liir''.igii a daik enrudor (d the Chd- 

teau ',■(•1; " h' !r fa- r had J.cjt hrii in coa- 

fhii-f.ii 1 1 I'ti, ! i!.*') ot t.tiu ii'ipriMi’inient, struck his 
tii'ad 0: I t s Ci,* , ‘^sty jr, p’uKc by the 
v.oikiiii n -vU ,i t'* /v' i' ihi llu tluitea.i, and died a few 
b.o'iri i.,! I- I",', !i i'ev'^riing slitiw (<\ grief, refused 

to he * a'is ik i, W(ii<; i m t, it is said, tmkh food for three 
d.tvs, .I'ld u.-.i i I'li .viaiasg b!ai.k in token of her grief, 
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though as queen .she was tjntitied to wear 'a h‘\ . ( ti 
she said, had untitte.l her for the hJe at r-mu, n At 
return to her native Brittany and s-di in fu - a.ii'mi.-tf.i- 
tionof Its affairs to batnsti them*, nofyo! tSa ad :;n ; 

Tlie wisdom of Anne de B‘mu’<‘U h wv.u ,1 Hstta;// to 
France; it now seemed as il tia g<,i.a '-..dis o'; btae/h,. 
macy were to be M. There ha.! 5'(v i a • t; ,•< ti <;» 
true, in the omtiactof marri,io». betvn en 'tiin:* .!:■ Ba t,).v »* 
and Charies, that, In case of the dr-itl! of v . 04 , hn 
widow Could marry none hit the su;u ss-ii or 1’ c pn- 
sumptive to the crown of France, hut to s sfjt o..i.ot, now 
seemed about to prove una\ ailing. For ttie he.r presomp* 
tive at the time of Anne’s widov-hood Has !l,e Ltfle 
Count Francois d’AngoulSme, a boy not vet oat of tV 
nursery, while the successor of Charles Vlll wa*- already 
married to Jeanne, sister of the late !<ing It was a 
dilemma as serious a.s that solved by Anne de Beinqea 
seven years before. But, as has been shown m this use, 
“be there a will, and wisdom finds a way,” or it not 
wisdom, the hocus-pocus of diplomacy. In tin* prcwnt 
case it was soon apparent that, on both siji-s, lliei-,* wtt> .t 
will; and though the way lay directly over the 
heart of a good woman, that way was foaiid aoJ followed 
by Louis XII. 

Before the death of Charles, no one had suspi-ited Ht.it 
Louis cherished any sentiments but tlmse nt let ,ii *t‘spe( 1 
for Anne de Bietagno. When he s tw licr •.;o .iw-.tv, taking 
with her the dowry tlut had cost so dear, rhc c-airt dis* 
covered tlut the new king was hopeks-ly eiunioTii of 
the mourning Breton widow. Anne was, it is true, 
sonally attiauive,and Louis was known tiilv not only s.if 
ceptible to feminine ch.arms but deplorably imliippy with 
his own wife; nevertheless, one cannot accord anqiwition* 
ing faith to the genuineness of an affection that was so 
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whether genuine or counterfeit. Anne, 
too, her w 4 t'.v’s weeds and her tears, could not 

lielp sIrM mu l!wt slie left the court with regret. In jus- 
f'l 't uinufit N* .siid that sfie had betrayed her 
w dl.ri;.'!:e>N t-/ rc turn Louis’s sentiments; yet he must have 
felt Tei-'wn» :> sure of his standing in her heart before he 
undertook t'. m ike iivtm fur her by ins side. 

Alm )^ th»‘ ti'st s. ere of our history has to do with just 
such .m of shiir.eiess quibbling about sacred 

ttungs .IS tfuit wt snuit now record. Louis’s w'ife, Jeanne 
de Fran, v, was a gentle, loving woman, who had 
(long witli despairing affection to a husband who despised 
her, ft ho was unhiithfu! to lier, v\ho was now' to humiliate 
her, The pour < realure was unfortunately ugly, and de- 
formed, and twenty-two years of unfailing devotion— it 
was in great part owing to her incessant appeals that the 
filing (diaries V!!l. iud liberated Louis from Bourges— 
ii.id not levomili-J tin- ungrateful husband to the marriage. 
He now letiiought himself that this marriage had been 
contracted vvhen he was but a j’outh, under threat of 
death from L uns XL, tliat Jeanne had borne him no chil- 
dren, ai.d that tltt'V were related within the degrees pro- 
hihiied by the ('.hiirih. He appealed to the head of the 
Church, tbo fiot!>rious Alexander VL, to annul an incestu- 
ous iin.on th.it was a burden to his conscience. Needless 
to say that, ;n the corrupt papal court (if that period, the 
ap|-(-,i! was stipporlc'J by arguments moi-e weighty than 
tionuiahle. Needless to s.ay that, in spite of the heart- 
bioken pi'di st-, of h*anne, Ale.xandei, and his son Ca'sar 
Borgui, liiv.:.'.' fe.t-iveJ their price, granted a decree an- 
nuli!!),’ !!i.' jnti.-i.ige, 

Ha', mg .Jis]- -s.’d (tf h)., wife, Louis sirnght the discon- 
'Ai',!,>’A 111 Br’ti.nv, Anne made some show of 
riihicfana , nt luc. as. iabit* griel, and of scruples moral 
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and sentimental. As a matter of fait, huvi'ever, v't*- hni 
consented to marry Louis bdare the divoru- kr>;nc 
had been secured, and within four rn'intiis tjv 
of Charles. The decree of divoKi-, luou^ist b> nuiioiu* 
cent Caisar Boriiia himself, was puJ'hsheJ m 
1498, and the marru{;e of Anne unJ Louis Xli. v,,m ^ -b'- 
brated at Nantes m January, 1491). 

Anne had profile I by her sojfmin at ih- Fo"v,!; i m:;; 
the new contract of marriiij'e was far from b"ts,* i-. ibv 
able to France as that imposc-d by Anne ds, !t 

W'as now' stipulated that she sfumlJ ret.;, 11 ir. !*« r e.v^,!i 
hands the administration of Brittany, ani tb,;t tl'C admin- 
istrative offices and the ecclesustna! benetn •*% '.iiOhJJ be 
filled by natives of Brittany only and with tiie ttncen? of 
the duchess; that the ancient ntthts and privle;;^' so Ji-ar 
to the Bretons should be respected; and that the pnnjfue 
should descend to the stx'ond child of the m.im>;te, or to 
the second child of her child, if there slioulJ be nut one 
born to her and Louis, or to her own heirs next of kin, in 
case the marriage should prove cirJdless. But bJtle hope 
was left in this contract that the dearest wisfi of Anne Je 
Beaujeu should be gratified, and that Britt,my shcuij 
remain French. 

A complete change of character and of policy maw anwn 
of twenty-three is very remarkable; and wc* are therefore 
surprised to find that the Anne whij returneJ to Pans as 
the queen of Louis XO, was a \ety differc-nt penmn from 
the meek lady who had submitted to the ijinoiant and 
light-headed Charles. Not only did .sfie insist iipoii and 
exercise her authority in Brittany, but sfie made the 
weight of her will felt in the affaiis of tfie whole king- 
dom, pursued with ungenerous vmdiaivenm tlsose who 
thwarted or opposed her, w'as jealous of her husband, 
of Madame de Bourbon, and of Louise de Savoie, mother of 
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tha yoii'i;; prince who one day was to be King Francois 1 . 
For fit*r seuiiul iiusbjnJ, a man infinitely more worthy of 
Topott tium Ciiu'-les, she appeared to have little tender- 
in','!. He was always considerate and good humored, 
admiring her and loving her even when she was domi- 
rsvmmg ami almost insolent in her attitude toward him 
auJ toA’iird liis f.nwites. Her prudence and her regard 
for the Jc: om les of life, too apt to be forgotten in the dis- 
yiliJk* lifi' nnw fostered by increased luxury and culture, 
were tfie tuily tmits of Queen Anne that could be consid- 
tTtd admirable. Her patronage of art, and of letters to a 
arl-iin e.xtent, her liberality to her favorite Bietons.had 
endeared her to a .small circle; but neither France, which 
she iiated, nor the best counsellors of the king, whom she 
thwarted and discoinfiteJ by her ab.solute ascendency over 
the king, had any cause to regret the early death of the 
queen, in r 5 14. It w as fitting that, according to her wish, 
her heart should be buiieJ in Brittany, w'hile the body 
rested in S.unt-Uenis; for that heart had been unwaver- 
ingly Breton. To Louis she was ma Bretonne; and Breton 
she was in the most marked traits of her character; a 
woman of more than usual intellect and ability, with ap- 
preciation tor art and literature, with a high sense of 
domestic vutue, and yet alw'ays hard, cold, shrewd, and 
narrow-minded. 

The frintr.ist between the two Annes who fill so large 
a place in tire tli^sing years of the fifteenth century is as 
complete ns it is ■•triking. Both were .so p'laced by the acci- 
dent ot bnth arui ro-tarse as to have much power, for good 
or tor ill, in tlw distny of France. But while Anne de 
Bretagne sli'actd henself merely a woman, ruled by per- 
sonal inotive-', jo.duus of power in small things and blind 
to or unconsfiuas of the far-reaching results that might 
.spring from the e.xercise of that power, Anne de Beaujeu 
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had the broad mind, the far'set*in{j anJ uiii-nLirii-,; 
of the 5tate!sman. H(‘r intellect, inj'mil, w,t% ev.r-tltiih/ 
masculine: "Madame de Be.nijou." 'ovs <'*n’‘"rir.'ii,ny 
historian, "wouk! have been worthy to f-vin h«f< uoan, 
by her prudence and by hi*r c<c!ts ;»% if i.iiur.- k,}-! tni 
excluded her from the sex m wl-om t*:- ro;;,! }>» r-;' <v<< 
vested.” Annede Bretaviu* w;^^ Moi-iviV I ;!t i > 
seeking the gratification of nieie caprice, A-' k- li' )w,t*o 
was inflexible and tenacious of piirpA!’, jvu! w p,rpt«e 
had in view the consolidation of an emt oe, not fi;,- 
cation of some whim or of some pefly -,j oi., f ir,,* 
tempted to compare the dauglder of Li as XI v-‘.tfs that 
other great woman whose firm hand goi'ln! 1* u , e th'''‘)g!» 
a perilous crisis in the second quarter of ihe flurteenth 
century. Blanche Je Oistille, too, had to ruh* and <on- 
solidate a kingdom menaceJ hy feuckl anarchy Jurmg the 
minority of the sovereign. But she had C(>n'.t!ti:tioo.i! nglit 
to support hei regeni.); Anne de Beauyu lio.l no ■•uiii 
right, and the difficulties with which she h.id to contend, 
though sooner ended, were more serious m fht-m-.eiVi'S, 
perhaps, than those domestic intrigues and n-lMdlious cvLich 
Blanche could face without luving to gutrd b**? ^|•or^^.efs 
from powerful and hostile neighbors By her piditira! 
achievements Madame la Grande merits tornpuriMm uoth 
the mother of Saint Louis. And yet it is m the vtuy snr* 
cess of her tortuous, un.scrupu!ous, dish'inest p 4 a' that 
we find witness against the chjr.nter of Anu'-. P'llitii.al 
trickery, political duplicity, however hendiusd m ifs 
suits, leaves us with a stmny avei'^iun to the tnchster; 
even as we have an unconqiierahle disiiu'.t t»‘ aud con- 
tempt for the spy, how'heit he has tiskisi life an ! hoiuir 
for love of country, even .so we grudge oar p'l'.ii'-*' lo thuse 
who, like Louis XL and his daughler, seek md attain 
great ends by despicable means, .sicrificing tratli, honor, 
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,t<*ntiment,to win for the nation the provinces of a Marie 
de Bo'.irgogne, who does not know how to govern them, 
or the bnJe of a Maximilian, who does not know how to 
kwp hold of her. 

Great ha.s t'een the change in France since Constance 
came from fair Provence to scandalize the monkish Rob- 
ert's court; since Eleanor d’Aquitaine and her romantic 
troubadour friends taught France how to love gracefully 
and sing of love sweetly; since Mahaut d’Artois was a 
paire de France, with feudal power in her domain not to be 
questioned even by the sovereign; since Jeanne de Mont- 
fort, at the head of her knights, charged the mailed hosts. 
Provence has ceased either to scandalize or to enliven and 
instruct, for there is no more Provence save in name; no 
more gay and immoral troubadours; peers of France, 
you too are gone with "the snows of yester year,” for 
when Cdirles VIII. was crowned at Rheims, the only lay 
peer, Philippe de Flandre, was not represented, the an- 
cient domains of the other five having been annexed to the 
crown; and " the knights are dust.” The little duchy of 
France, hedged about by vassals subject only in name, 
has grown into a gi'eat and almost unified kingdom, where 
provincial boundaries will soon be but imaginary lines on 
the map, a kingdom so rich and powerful, thanks to 
Louis XI. and Anne de Beaujeu, that it can afford to let a 
childish Charles Vlll. dissipate its forces and its treasure 
in Italian wars, bringing back nothing more precious than 
the memory of the culture, the art, the restless new learn- 
ing that make Florence, Venice, Milan glorious in this day 
of Ren^ii''^ance. And France will cherish these memories 
of Italy, will kindle with enthusiasm for all these new 
dnque-irnli) marvels, will emulate and eclipse Italy. The 
monarchy i.s now the central power, the unquestioned 
power, in France, for which blessed consummation France 
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must thank somt; of the women who'll* wr 1'%', c t/vl 
no less than her kinjjs. For ^vithno B’ n’.^ he de * 
no Saint Louis; without Je.tnnt* d’Aic, m C.hjfk-. \Il , 
without Madame de Bejujeu, no (-hath*''. VSif. the 
state will be the kintj, \mg be^.,«K' Lou-** KiV, 

thunders forth, L'liaf, c Vtt nnH! A1 read y f!if py\'b i/f 
France are drawn to the c<.urt. Ds^jf' |o:.^-r ;esJ,K,, 
there literature and the arts wdl noi 3 *'i<h, no ’ ti'^^or iwd'jig 
a troubled and precarious esisteme. At the roo’‘r hri.hant 
court in Christendom a Francis 1. no longer tsdl mdite 
Latin hymns, like the good R-ihert, hut a c>r,:4,!! ■mxtni 
wu fmmevark, while his sHter, Ij. mrgmrik dn w<»r- 
guerites de Navarre, will rival Boccaccio with her fashion* 
able tales of gallant and amorous gentlemen and ladies. 

The age of blood and iron passa away, and with it 
must pass away the type of woman wr* have seen m tt»e 
pages of this book. In our haste we might say that 
the passing age had not been one favorable to the de- 
velopment of feminine chanseter, and th.it the new age 
will give the world women not only moie cultrt'atcJ and 
morally better, but also greater and of polrnt in* 
fiuence upon the life of the world; and yet we inij'.t not 
forget that the very conditions of the Middle Ages m^t 
oppressive to women in genemldidof ne.esMty h’lngto the 
fore women of strong character. A feudal ihdtflair,t% if 
she were a Mahaut d'Artois, could rule, «.oii!d nuke tier 
mark in history; a queen of Franre, in an age when physi* 
cal strength seemed essential in warfare, t.oaM subdue her 
enemies and make herself a great queen, tf she were a 
Blanche de Castille. Under the n»'w’ order, however, 
woman’s activities and talents will be direited into clwn- 
nels more appropriate to her sex; in literature, m art, m 
social life, in diplomacy, woman will now pi.iy tier part, 
more quietly, perhaps, but not wuth less far-reaching 
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in!’liiefK'<*''>n flit Lisfijry of France than if she actnaily con* 
tTolleJ tfi',’ 'irmies ot France. The really ^leat women 
from il:,- lai’.i forth %;!! be found not on the throne but in 
the s.ii'tn. li» wriUni^of Catherine de' Medici we should 
i.,r*e ift :1 . s;n.i{ disi! «f the history of Fiance, in writing 
of Anrjf* It'! !«•, in writing of Madame de Mainte- 
nnn, ‘C ,1 li - , blit the i.fe of such a w'onian as Blanche de 
'i.story of France, and in the life of such a 
woiii ill < , h.i’inf d'Arc is the very spirit and soul of the 
natiuii. 






